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CÇCHAP7FR_T. 


Bibliographical Introduct1ilon 


The quantity of documentary information on the 
subject of Nadir Shãh is, at first sight, qutte bewtltldering 
in its Itmmensity; it is, moreover, alî1 the more formîdable 
by reason of its polyglot ceharaeter. When one analyses 
th1ts huge mass of material, however, one can whîltttle 1it down 
very considerably, by discarding : sueh works as are mere para- 
phrases of those of eamrlier writers. 

Special notes on the söufë88 of outstanding 
14mporztance are given in this introduetion; those of lesser 
interest and value are mentîoned -in the bib1liography at the 
end of the book. 


For the sake of conventencee, the authorltîies have 


been dîvided into two:groups, namely, Oriental and European. 


A. ORIENTAL SQURÇCES. 
r. MIRZA MAHDI KHAN. 


Mîrza Muhammad Mahdî Katukabî Astamrabãdî was, as his 
name implies, a native of the northern Iranian provînce of 
Astarãbãd.l The dates of Mîrzã Mahdî!'s birth and death are 
not recorded. He was probab1ly born tewanda the elose of the 
XYIIth or in the begîَnning of the XVIIIth eentury A.D.; there 
is evidence to show that he was stilîl living in 1172 or 1173 A.H. 
(1758/59 or 1759/60).2 

In consequenee of' his northern origin and upbringing, 
MIrzã Mahdî acqulred a profound knowledge of Turki or Bastern 
Turkish. He stated, in the preface to his Turki-Iranian 
dictionary, the Sanglãkh, that he greatly enjoyed reading 
Turki poetry.7 

It îs not recorded when MÎrza Mahdi first met Nadir 
or on what date he entered the latter!'s service. As he 


belonged to Astarabãd, he may, originally, have been employed 


by Fath “Alî Khãn, the well-known chief èf the local Ashaqbash 


l1 c. Sehefer, in his '!Chrestomathie Persane'!, Paris, 1885, Yol.IT 
page 235, states that Mîrzã MahdI was born în Mãzandarãn, 
apparently because Jones substitutes "Mazandarani" for 
"Astarabadi" in his prefaee. 


2َ See the two chronograms at the end of Mtrzã Mahdî'!s Turki- 
Iranian dietionary, the 'Sanglãkh!, which puürpo to give 
the date of the completîion of that work; it i own which 
of these dates îs the correct one. See CÇ. Rieu!s !'!Catalogue 
of the Turkish Manuserilpts'in the British Museum, London, 
ı888, page 265. 


2 Rieu, op. cit.» p.265. 


qa jãrs,Î and may have accompanited F”ath*%1ıIî Khãn when the 
latter joltned #al« Tahmãsp at Sãrî, in Mãzandarãn, in the 
spring of 1726; in that case, he would have first come into 
contact with Mdir in the following autumn, at Khabtf[shîn 
(Qüãehãn); alî this 1s, however, merely conjeetural. Tt 
seems evident, from the intimate knowledge whieh MIrzã Mahdî 
displays of affa1ilrs of state in those times, that he obtained 
some post at Tahrîãsp!s court in 1726, or shortly afterwards. 

Vîrzã MahdÎ was, perhaps from the very beginning of 
his royal serviee, in the office of ragam (roya1l order) writers 
and calligraphists or royal seemetariat, of whieh he later 
beeame ehief, with the title of Munshi Al-Mamîlik.ê It was 
he who, in January 1731, composed the preamble to the contraet 
of marriage between Nadir!s eldest son, Ridã Qulî, and Fãtima 
Begum, one of the daughters of Shãh Sultãn Husain. 

It was not until the day of Nadir!s coronation (8th 
Mareh 1756) that Mîirzãî Mahdîl was appointed official historio- 


grapher. The Armenian Catholicos, Abraham of Crete (on whose 


1 me Qã jãrs of Astar@bãd were divided into two branches or 
eıans, known as the Yokharlbash and the Ashaqbash; these 
branehes were so called beeause they had at one ,tlime ococcupî 

respeetively, the upper and lower parts of Shãh Abbas!îs 
fortress of Mubãrakãbãd there. See C. Huart'!s article on 
the QEjã®rs in E.1l., Yo1l.IiI, page 613.  PFathf*A]lî Khãn Qãjãar 
was the grandfather of Agha Muhammad, the first Qãjãr Shãh, 
and great-grandfather of Fath*Ali &hãh. 


2 This title, meaning literally "Şecretary of the Kingdoms", 
may be translated as !'Seeretary of State'!. 


3 This preamble is given in Mîrza MahdîI!s 'Durra-yi-Nãadira!?, (a 
history of Madir of which details will be given below) Bomba 
lithographed edition, 1293 A.H. (1876/771, pages 93 ahd 94. 


tn thi ts f 
eW >„Şonnggğ1ion, see N ara Chrestomathie Persane' 


author1ty the last statement is nmade)t, deseribes Mîrzã Mahdî 
as 'tn homme sage et modeste, intelligent, de moeurs douee, | 
et portê èš la condescendancet,ُ The representatives in Iran 
of the Bast India Company, who had many dealings with Mîrza 
Mahdî in conmnection with the Company'!s endeavours to secure 
the renewal of its privileges, found him, on the whole, 
 reasonable and honest. 

Mîrzã Mahdî was well qualified fer his new post. In 
his previous capacity, he had made himself familiar with every- 
thing of împortance that occurred at the couwrt, and he mıst 
have had almost unique opportun1ltties of ascertaîlning the facets 
of Nãdir!s early life; he was, moreover, an accomplished 
1inguilist, befng well versed in Irantltan, Arabic, Turki and 
Ottoman Turkish. 

It is uwnfortunate, however, that Mîrza Mahdî, when 
compiîi1ling Nãdir!s biography, should have had:to write his book 
in sueh a form and in such a manner as to please his royal 
master.7> The natural result is that the Tã'rTkh-i-Nãdiri 


conta1lns, in certain instances, exaggerated and distorted 


l gee M. F. Brosset!s Freneh translation of the Catholicos'!s 
înteresting work, entitled "Mon Histoire et Celle de Nadir, 
Chah de Perse", in Brosset!s '!Golleetion d!Historiens 
Arméntens", St. Petersburg, 1876, Vol.II, page 312. 


2 ibîdem, page 305. 


2 This statement, as will be seen below, does not app1ly to the 
last few pages of the Ta!rîkh-i-NãdirT, which were written 
after Nãdir!s death. 


4 No title is mentîoned in the work 1tself, but this is the one 
by which it is usual1y known; it 1s sometî1mes called the 
Tã!rîkh-1i-Jahãngushãi-yi-Nadirî. 

4. 


versions of what actually occurred; also, several important 
îineidents are omltted altogether. 

Owing, no douübt, to the cîrcumstances under which jit 
was written, the Tã'rTîkh-i-Nãdirî gives but little information 
as to N§dir!s personal appearancee and characteristioeos; fortu- 
nately, tk: defieieney can be largely made good by drawing 
tüpon other sources. Another matter on which Mîrzã Mahdî might, 
had conditions been ã1 €ferent,/Ehrown more 1l1ight, is the 
verlitable nature of Nãdir»!'s religious beliefs. 

Fear of Nadîr!s displeasure can hardly, however, have 
been the reason why Mîrzã Mahdî scarcely aren ti5ne #5ê subject 
of Nãdir!s naval poliey; the eause of his faillure to deal 
adequately with this important question is a mystery. Nãdir'!s 
efforts to create and maintajin fleets on the Persîitan Gulf and 
the Casp1tan Sea wêrê truly remarkable. 

Notwithstanding these defects, the Tã!rTkh-1-NãdirTî 
is an invaluable record of Nãdirîs life, and, as such, it affords 
the only sound foundatîon upon which a ceritical account of his 
whole career can be based.? 

The Ta'rikh-i-Nãdirî gives, with a wealth of detail, 
particulars of Kãdir's wars and punitive expeditions, but the 
author fails sometimes to give aecurate geographical data. 
The difficultiles to which this defecect has gîven rise are 
1 See, however, the remarks on Muhammad Kãzimî!s Kitãb-i-Nãdirî 


on pages9&l(below. The portions of this work which are extant 
only relate to the years 1736-1747. 


2َ Por example, MIrza MahdÎ!s account of the routes followed by 
Nëãdir on his Mesopotamian campaign in 17323 1;s extremely 
difficult to follow. 
Da 


.cÞXXXPXXXÖeٍeër. __aaHHH]7] r rFZŠŠŠ3en.e.m  rfmmRMZMIMãM®aMaãM®ãMãMãTMã®ãT®TûR®AÊa 


aggravated by the large number of mistakes in place names, 
owing, doubtless, to careless copying. It is to be regretted 
that no carefully edited and.well printed text of the Tã'r1kh- 
t-NãdirfÎ exists; some of the earlier MSS. are comparatively 
free from mistakes, but the Bombay and Tatbriz 11thographed 
editions teem with errors. 

Despite an occasltonal over-indulgence in hyperbolie 
expressions (notably, on the occasion of the festival of Nau 


Rûüz) and a somewhat wearisome repetition of f1lowery epithets 


when deseribing Nãdir and his troops, Mîrzã Mahdî's style, in 
the Tar1ikh-i-Nãdir1, 1s mot wnpleasing. His wadabulasî 1s 
vast, and it îs interesting to nğte; from his use of a number 
of Mongol and Turco-Mongol military expressions, that these 
were still, in his time, in use in Iran, 

MIrzZza Mahdî completed the T&Z!rîTkh-1-Nãdirî after he 
nad returned from Constantînople în ı7ay.l During his absenee, 
Nãdir Shãh had been assassînated, and he could therefore write 
at last without restraidnt. I1n the coneluding portion of his 
book, MÎrzãa Mahdi deseribes graphically the terrible change that 
took place in Nãdir!s charaeter after the attempt upon the Shahî!s 
life in 1741, the blinmding of Ridã Qulî Mîrza (which he had 
previous1y omltted to mentlon), and the horrors of the last few 
years of Nãdir!s reign. It is a matter for profound regret 


that Mîrza Mahdî did not completely revîse or re-wri1te his work, 


: Partieulars will be given in due course of the diplomatic 


misslon to the Porte on whieh MIrzãa MahdZf was sent after the 
signature of the peaee with Turkey in 1746. 


6. 


Instead, he seems to haye given himself üp to the completiomn 
of the Sanglãkh. 

Before leaving the subjeet of the Ta!ıwkh-i-NãdirT, 
it is necessary to make some mention of Sir William Jones!s 
Freneh translation of rê.? O0ne is apt, at fîrst, to eriticise 
Jones severely for the vast number of mıtilated names which 
disfigure his translation, as well as for his incorreet con- 
vers1on of the majority of the Muhammadan dates. 1t must, 
however, be borne in mînd that, apart from the fact that the 
task of translating the Ta!rikh-i-Nãdirî was forced upon Jones 
and that jît was distasteful to ban? he had no personal 
knowledge of Iran.  Moreover, there were not, at that time, 
any really accurate maps of that country, and books of 
reference were but few in number. ` Even to-day,„, with all the 
faeflities whieh now exist, 1t would be impossible to make a 
translation of the Tarikh-i-NadirÎ that would be free from 
error, the main reason being that a number of the names 
mentîoned cannot now be j1dentifled. As to the dates, there 
was no conversion table like that of Wüstenfeld in existence 
in Sir Wîil1liam Jones!s times. 

Sir W. Jones published, in 1773, an abridged English 


version of his translation: in the same year, T. S. Gadebusehî!s 


l1 This translation, entitled “Histoire de Nader Chah,. @khadiii Lê 
du Persan par ordre de sa Ma Jesté le Rofi de Dannemark", was 
first published in London in 1770. The Iranian MS. from 
whien Jones made his translation is now in the Kongelige 
Bi b1jgitek at Çopenhagen. pn ban e naden this MS. in ŞShiraz 

2َ See pages 316-3 z80 of Sir William Jones! s prefacee to his "Intro- 
duction e the History of thıe Life of Nadir Shahî'!, in Volume 
XII of his works, London, 1807. 


German translation of Jonesî!s Freneh text was püblîshed at 
Greitf swald, and, at a later date, the Tsarevieh David (the son 
of Giorgi XII, the last Georgian king) made a Georgian transla- 
tion of it (see B. Dorn!s 'Catalogue des Manuserits et 
Xylographs Orfentaux de la Bibliothèque Impériale Publique de 
St. Petersbourg!, 1852, page 293). 

Mirza Mahdi!s second work on Nadir Shãh, the Durra- 
yi-Nadira, although a monument to his erudition, is also a 
manifestation of his bad taste. It is weltten throughout in 
the objectionable artificial style which Wassãf originated in 
the 4th century A.H. Tine text is so overloaded with recondlte 
Arabile words as to be almost ùünintelligîble, even to well- 
educated Iranians; how the work could have made any appeal to 
an il1literate man like Nãd1r ls a mystery. If one may imitate 
one of Mîrza Mahdî'!s metaphors, he gave, in this book, free 
rein to the high-mettled steed (tausan) of his verbosity and 
pedantry; in the Tã'!rIkh-i-Nadirî the author mereifully kept 
his steed in check, except for an annual Nau Rüûz gallop. 

The Durra-yi-Nadira contains but little that is not 
to be found in the Tã !'rTkh-4-Nãqirî;î it is, however, of some 


use for the purpose of checking the place-names and dates giîven 


în the latter work.  Itseems in the highest degree unlikely 


that the Durra-yi-Nadira will ever be translated into any 
Buropean language; to do so would be a singular waste of effort 
and time. 

1 ®he preamble to Ridã Qulî MÎrza!s contraet of marrlage which, 


as stated on page 2 above, is in the Durra-yl-Nãdira, is not 
contained in his offielal gi oeranhy. , 


In his coneluding words in the Tã'!rİkh-i-Nãdir1T, 
Virzã Mahdî expressed his intention of writing a history of 
the period following Nãdir!s death.  Whether he ever carried 
out this intention is not known; in all probability, his 
preoecupation with the Sanglãkh prevented him from dolng so. 

Some other specimens of Mîrza Mahdî'"s weritings exist. 
There is the letter from Nãdir to Rida Qulî Mîrza whieh he 
composed, informing the Prince of the victory at Karnãı;1 
other letters of virza Mahdi's are included in a collection of 


doeuments nubidshed in Tehran in 1285 (1868/69).2 


II. MUHAMMAD KAZIM, OF MERV. 

For many years Mirza Mahdl's Taã!rikh-i-NãdirT, the 
official biography of Nadir Shah, was looked upon as the most 
important source. of înformation respecting that monareh. The 
late Professor Barthold expressed the opinion, however, that 
Muhammad Kãzim'!s biography, whieh is known as the Nadir-Nama 
and the Kitah-i-NãdirÎî, is of even greater importanee. 


1 1he text of this letter is given by the contemporary Indian 
historian Muhammad Bakhsh in his TãA'!r1kh-i-Shahëãdat-i- 
Farrukh Siyar va Jalîfs-i-Muhammad Shãh (India Office 
Iranian MS.No.422), foll. 5309(b) -:313(b); Mubammad Bakhsh 
states that this letter was wrîtten by MITrza MahdT. An 
English translation of the letter, by Sir John Malcolm, is 
in "Aslatick Researches!î!, Vol.X, pages 539-547. It is bro- 
bable that MÎrzãa Mahdî drafted Nãdir!s letter to Muhammad 
“A11 Khãn, the Beglarbegi of Fãrs, whieh Sir J. Malcolm also 
translated (see '!'Asiatick Researehes'!, Vol.X, pages 535-539), 
and there can be but little doubt that his pen was responsi- 
ble for the treaty of cession which Nadir compelled Muhammad 
Shah to sign at Deîlhi in 1739. 


2 his volume, according to Sehefer, is called the Munsha!ãt-i- 
Mahdî; 1I have had no opportunity of examining ît, so I am 
unable to say whether its contents throw any further light 
uron Nãdir. 9. 


Muhammad Kãzim!s work was originally in three volumes, of which 
the first is, uwnfortunately, missing; the remal1lning volumes 
cover the period from 1736 to 1747. 0n1y one eopy of this 
work is known to exist; it is in the Institut Yostokovedenia , 
at Leningrad. | 

As I have never seen Muhammad _Eãzim'!s MS,1 it 1s 
useless for me to attempt to add to the notice of ît which 
Professor Minorsky gives in his excellent "Esquisse.d'ımne 


Histoîire de Nader-Chah.?? 


TIıl. MUHAMMAD MUHSIN. 

Muhammad Muhsin, fAmil-i-Divan, of Isfahãn, was a 
mustaufi or treasury official in the service of Nãdir Slîãah. In 
the preface to his general history, entitled the .Zubdatu!t- 
TawãrIkh ("Cream of the Histories"), he states that Nãüdir | 
ordered him to compile the work for the tùüse of his eldest son 
Ridã Qulî Vîrzã. The work was composed in 1154 A.H. (1741/1742), 
after Nãdir!'s return from Bukhara and Khwîrazın and not long 
before the wnfortınate Prince was b1inded. 


ü Realising the extreme importance of studying this twn1lqgue MS., I 
endeavoured to obtain the loan of it from the Institut 
Vostokovedenia, but the authorîties of the Institut were wn- 
able to accede to my request because the M8. was then in use. 
IT then tried to get a photostat copy made of the MS., but the 
figure which the Institut quoted for carrying out this work 
was beyond my limîted means. Thanks to the kindness of. 

M. Titvînov, I have beem assured that, if I ever visit 
Leningrad, the Institut will give me every faceility for study- 
ing this and any other MS. of 1ingğterest to me. 


Pub1ication de la Soceiêétê des Etudes Izraniemnes et de l'Art 
Persan, No.l0, Paris, 1934, page 46. 
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The Zubdatu!t-Tawãrîkh begins with Adam, but it is 
not untit1i the era of the later Safavis is reached that it be- 
comes really detakied: Rieu is certa1inly justifled in saying 
that the latter part of the ehapter on the Şafavis is "of 
special importance as beflmg a contemporary record of the decline 
of the Şafavî dynasty and ef the rise of N#dir Shëh down to the 
time of his assumption of the roya1l title,."1 

A1lthough not so complete as the Tã'rîkh-i-Nãdiri, the 
Zubdatu!'t-Tawarîkh nevertheless contains certain particulars 
whieh tê not to be found in the former work, and the portion 
respectîng the relations between Shîh Tahmãsp II and Nãdir merits 
close attention. 

The chronology, owing, perhaps, to careless copyists, 
is frequently faulty?, and the haphazard arrangement of some of 
the ehapters or. seections 1s confusing.”^ The author makes a 
surprising blunder when he states that Baghdad surrendered to 
Nãdir when he besieged it for the second time, after the defeat 


4 


and deattı of Topã1 '0sıan Pãshã. Notwithstanding these defects, 


l gee Rieu's "Sturp1lementary Catalogue of the Persjan Mamuseripts 
in the British Museuwm,! London, 1898, pages 24 and 25. 


2 Several of the dates relating to the AÊfghan wars are two or even 
three years out, and in some places, in the late Professor 
Browne's manuseript (No.G.i5 in "A Deseriptive Catalogue of 
the Oriental MSS. belonging to the late BE. G. Browne....', 
Cambridge, 1932), blanks have been left where dates should 
have been inserted. This VS. is far more legible than the 
one in the British Museum (0 R.3498). 


2 For example, a detailed account of the revolt of MÎr Wais and 
the Afghan wars follows the ehapter devoted to the assembîly on 
the Mughãn plain and Nadir's accession. 


4 gee Po1l1.217(5). 
11. 


this work is one of the most important contemporary sourees 
for Nadir'!s early career, and it is to be regretted that 1it 
stops short with his acceession to the throne in 1736. It has 
the appearanee of havîng been written quîiîte 1independent1ly of 
the T?ã!'rIlkh-i-N3dir1. 


Iv. ŞHAIKH_ MUHAMMAD ALI HAZIN. 

"he Tadhkiratu!1-Ahwãlî' of Shaikh Hazîn is an important 
contrtbution to the history of the era of Mãdir Shan. It re- 
presents the view point of one of the few men of culture and 
1iterary taste who lived in, and survived, those troubled times, 


vhen, în Iran at any rate, the þen was much less mighty than the 


sword.? 


The $haikh has mueh to say of the devastation and 
ruin which Nãdir brought upon the country of which he had been, 
at first, the saviour. It was, in fact, the Shaiîkhîs distress 
at seeing the üönaeF in whieh the Izanian people were oppressed 


that made him decide to leave Iran for India in 1754.2 Shaikh 


zzEr»rþwr*w*wãwãwã9w9şrwğrwrRrŠX-r-rr[-r§r§rrkrkş*rwrrrrsasësşaXXğŠŠrErMrMrMTãŠXŠXŠXŠXŠKrrr rra 
1 me Iranian text was edited by F'. C. Belfour and püûblished imn 
London in 1831. 


2َ Lutf “A11 Beg Adhar, the author of the Atash-Kada!, in the 
portion of that work entitled "Ahwãl-4i-Muf ãsirin" ('"Condi- 
tions of Contemporaries'"), remarks upon the lack of literary 
men and poets during this epoch: he says "he suspieُton of 
the soul and the disordered state (of affairs) are such that 
no one is in the mood to read poetry or to write it. 


2 See F.C.Belfour!s English translation of the Ahwãl, entitled 
"mme Bife of Shaikh Mohammed Ali Hazinî, page 251.  Belfour, 
in the preface to his translation, quotes (on pages v and vi) 
some 1lines from“Abdu'l-Karîm!s Bayãn-i-Wãqi', which he trans- 
lates as fol1lows: "An îllustrious person has observed, that 
the language of the $heikh on this subjeet is not worthy of 
attention, because they (Nadir Shãh and he) were enemies to 
eaeh other, and the venerable Sheikh from fear of him (Nidir 
snah), honoured India as the place of his retirement.” The 
1dentity of this '!Ši1llustrious person! is not diselosed. 
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Hazîn, Eiauzlü a partisan of the legitimate Safavî line, praises 
at times Nãdir!s prowess as a military leader, and his version 
of the Indian THavaklon is not wnfair to the congqueror. he 
Sha1kh!s qeseriptions of Nãdir's battles are not of the slightest 
value. He did not witness any of the battles of whieh he 
vrî1tes;  befmg anything but a fighting man, he always found 
some excuse to absent himself whenever a clash of arms seemed 
imminent. He says that only two Iranian troops were wounded 
at Mihmãêndîlst and that no more than three were killed and a 
score slightly wounded at Karnãlılt 

No biographical details of the halk are given here, 
because they can be Zotinê in F. C. Belfourî!s English translation 
of the Ahwãl. *%bdu!1-KarIlm KashmIrî (see pape: 1245be1ow).:and 
Sayyid Ghulãm Husain Khan Tabãtabai® have utilised the Ahwal to 


some extent in the preparation of their respeetive works. 


V. KHWAJA ABDU!'I,--KARIM KASHMIRI. 

f Abdu!1-Karim, the son of Aqîbat Mahmîd, of Kashmirj, 
the author of the Bayan-i-Wãaqi,y, before recounting, in that work, 
his Dek SOHEN experiences when in the serviee of Nadir Shah, 
devotes a number of pages to the conqueror'!s orilgin. and explolits 
up to the time of the Indian invasion. Whilst this portion of 


the Bayan is not based on first-hand observation and knowledge, 


1 see F. C. Bel1four!s English translation of .the Ahwal, entitled 
"The life of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin", pages l935 and ze 


The author of the Siyaru!1l-Muta!'!akhkhirîn. 


2 8gee foll.4(a)-15(a) of the Iranian NM. Add.8909 at the British 
Museum. 


2 
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it is, nevertheless, of very consliderable value. The author, 
having no reason to fear Nãdir!s resentment, writes freely 
and without exaggeration of his humble start in life; he 
gives, moreover, some anecdotes and interesting personal 
details regarding Nãdir which are not to be found in MÎrza 
Mahdî's offictal biography. “*Abdu!1-KarIm states that he ob- 
Eaineü his information from old companions of the Shãh; if, 
he says, there are any errors in his narrative, it is thelr 
fault, and not his own; some of his information is derived 
from the AhwALl and other writings of Shaikh Hazîn.t 

The portion of the Bayãn whieh is based on the 
author!s personal observation and experiencees begins with an 
account of Nadir!s stay in Delhi, where 'Abdu!l-Karîm was at 
that time. Be1ng desirous of performing the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he entered the Shah!s service, and accompanted the 
Iranian army on its return mareh to Iran and on the Tuûurkistan 
campaign; en reaching Qazvîin he obtained permission from the 
sıfrêh to resign and to proceed to Mecca. 

'Abdu!'l-KarIlm furnishes a number of particulars of 
the return of the army to Iran and of the conquest of Bukharã 
and Khwãrazm which are omltted by MIrza Mahdî, while his des- 
eriptton of the hardships of the troops when passing through 
the Kurram valley îin December 1739 and their similar 


experiences in that of the Gurgan some fifteen months later, 


1 gı. 101(5). 
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1 Through his 


does mueh to..amplify the officelal account. 
close assoeiattion with the capable Indian physician Alaviî Khan 
(whom Nãdir had taken into his service at Delhi),“Abdu!]l-Karîm 
learnt mueh of MNãdir's physical and mental condition, and his 
remarks on this šûb3jekš are of deceîded dabêresta^ 

No corıplete English translation of the Bayaãn-i-Wãqi“ 
has yet appeareq. In 1798 Franeis Gladwin published, in 
ÇCa1cutta, his "Memolrs of Khojeh Abdulkureen", but. Gladwin 
omitted all the earlier portion of the work; his translation 
(in which there is room for împrovement) begins with Nãdir!s 
departure from Delhî. Lieutenant H. G. Pritehard translated 
this early part, together with much that Gladwin had already 
done, for Sir H. M. El1iot,? but only a comparatively small 


portion of Pritehard!s translation has been published.? 


VI. MIRZA MUHAMMAD 5SHIRAZT1. 

MIrzã Muhammad, the son of Abu!l1-Qãsim, of ShIraz 
wrote his Rûznãma or autoblography in 1200 A.H. (1785/1786) 
when he was an old man, Professor Saf“id Nafiey, of Tehran, 


possesses a MB. of thîs autobiography, of which he has been 


1 Fo11.532(a) and 61(b) respeetively. 
2َ See fo11;ı66(b) and 99(5). 


2 Pritehardî!s translation (in manuseript) is contained in the 
British Museum MS. Add.50782, fol1.64-112. 


4 gxtraets from this translation are given in Elliot and 
Dowson's "The History of India as told by its own Historlans" 
London; 1877, VYol.VIII; those relating to Nãdir are on 
pages 126-132. 
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kind enough to send me a typewritten copy.1 

The first 21 pages of this typewritten copy are con- 
cerned with the tria1ls and adventures of the author and his 
family during the Afghan period and that .of the supremaey of 
Nadir.  MÎrzã Muhammad gives mueh promi1nence in his autobio- 
graphy to events in.Pëãrs and, above all, in ShTrãz, and the 
partieulars whieh he gives of Nãdirîs expulsion of the Afghans 
from that e1ty are of interest. He zrelates that, with the 
return of security at the beginning of Nadirîs relgn, the 
havoe wrought by the Afghans 1n and around ShIrãz was in due 
eourse repaired, and the gardens and fertîle land in the 
vicinity were cultîvated afresh; in this taskthe inhabitants 
were, he says, alded by extraordinarily abundant rain, whienh 
led to the saying:  "ShîIrãz has become Vãzandarãn.t2 

As is natural, Mirza Muhammad has mueh to say regard- 
ing.the revolt of Muhammad Taqî Khãn Shirãzî, the Beglarbegî of 
Fars, in 1744.  Fasãti, the author of the Farsnãma-yi-Nasiri,? 
cites Mirza Muhammad as one of his authorities for his ües- 
eription of this uprisîing.  MÎrzã Muhammad deplores the 
terrible fate of Shliiraz and its gardens in ceonsequenee of Tadî 
Khãn!s revolt, but he regards as excessive the punishment whieh 
.Nãdir meted out to Taqî Khîmn. He speaks of the vow whieh 
Nadir had taken never to injure Taqî Khãn, and states that the 


1 It consists of 11l13 pages. 
2 Page 9 of the aûütobiîography. 


2 See page 193 of the Tehran 1lithographed edition, published in 
Dhu!1l-Qa!da 15312 A.H. (April/May 1895). 
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Shãh tried to coneiliate the rebel Governor before taking 


extreme measures.1 


VII. LUTF _%LI BEG ADHAR. 

0n1y a brief notlce need be aecorded to LDutf 1î 
Beg Adhar, the author of the wel1l-known work, the Atash-Kada. 
In the seetien of his book entitled 'Ahwal-i-Mu @sirin! or 
"Conditions of Contemporaries"? Lutf 'A1ıî Beg gives a brief 
historical outline from the time of the Afghan învasion up 
to the advent of Karim Khãn half a century later. In this 
outline the author makes a number of referencees to Nãdir and 
his campaigns and to events that oecurred durîng his rejign. 
He states, in concluding his remarks on NMãdir, that the 
numerous rzevolts towards the end of his relign so maddened hîm . 
that he determined to ruin Iran. As stated in the notice re- 
garding Shaikh Hazin, Lutf “A1T Beg remarks upon tlne great 
seareîity of poets and men of letters during the half century 


covered by his outlîne of events. 


1 


Pages 16-21 of the autobiography. 


2 0n1y the first 189 pages of the Bombay lithographed edititon 
of 1277 A.H. (1860/61) have been numbered: as this section 
comes later in the book, no exaet referenmnee can be given. 
Some of the dates given in the above editîion are incorreet. 


3 The late Professor E. C. Browrehas drawn attention to this 
remark in his 'Persilan Iilterature în Modern Times" (the 
final volume of his "Iliterary History of Persia"), page 282. 
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VIII. ZAHIR BEG. 

mahir Beg, who appears to have been a mative of the 
Darragaz district of Khurãasan, wrote a history of Nadir 
ent1itled the Tãa!'rikh-i-Nadir, a MS. copy of whieh is preserved 
at Tehran.” Tahir Beg served in Nêdir!s army, but remained 
in India when Nadir returned to Iran; he afterwards entered 
the service of Shujã *ufã-Daula. In the Bibliothëque Nationale 
at Paris there is an anonymous and incomplete history of HNãdir 
Shah extending up to the year 1153 A.H. (1759/40) whieh may, 
it 1s thought, be by Tahir Beg. In 1798 Colonel Gentil, the 
Author of the "Abrégé Historique des Souverains de 1l'Indoustan!, 
1772, (Bibliothêque Nationale NS. Fr.24219)2 presented the 
Bibliothèque Nationale with this anonymous MS. Colonel Genti1 
stated that he obtained his data regarding Nãdir!s orîigin from 
a certain '!'Taerbegul!', evidently Tãhir Beg. Jean O0tter (see 
notice No.IiV of the Buropean authorities) says, in the preface 
to his 'Voyages em Turquie et en Perse', that he deposîted in 
the Bibliothêque du Roi "Tune Relation en Langue Persanne , 
éerite ã Dilli l'an l153 de 1l'hêgire", from which he had ob- 
tained some of his information regarding Nãdir. The mention 
of the date 1153 A.H. led me to think that Qtter's MS. mîght 
possibly be the anonymous one referred to abonên. I1 made 
1 û ura Sat1ûü Nafiey informed me`of the exlistencee of this 

iŞ. 

2 See the deseription of this VS. is M. Blochetî!s '"Catalogue des 


Manuserits Persans'" in the Bibliothëque Natlonale, Paris, 
1905, Vol.I..,» pages 302 and 303. 


Ll have not been able to consult Colonel Gentil!î!îs work. 
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enquirles of M. Blocehet, who, besiîdes bejing good enough to 
tnform me that the anonymous MS. was presented to the 
Bibliothèque by Colonel Gentil fifty years after Otter's death, 
stated that no trace can now be found of the MS. which Otter 
claims to have deposîted. M. B1ochet says that Otter!s state- 
ment may have been. incorreet or that, lif Otter was right, the 
MS. in question has since been lost. 

I have sent photostat copies of the first and last 
pages of the Paris MS. to Professor Nafiey at Tehran, so that 
they may be compared with the authentic Tahir Beg MS. there. 

LI am now awaiting Professor Nafley!s reply. 

As IL have had no opportunity of šEuaS inê e1ther the 

Tehran copy of Tãhir Beg or the anonymous Paris MS., I am not 


in a position to express any opinion on thelr mer1itts or demerits. 


IX. MVMISCELLANEOUS. 
sir John Malcolm, in his 'History of Persila', gives 


translatîons of passages from a number of Iranian MSS, some. 
apparently contemporary or nearly so, that relate to Nãdir; 
unfortunately, he does not in all cases give the names of the 
authors; jit would be of tnterest to know whether these MSS. are 
still in existence, and if so, where they are. 

Space does not permit me to give separate notices here 
of the numerous Indian authors (except 'Abdu!1-Karîm Kashıûîiri) who 


have written on the subjeet of Nãdir. The majority of these. 
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writers confine their attention to Nãdir!s invasion of Imdia; 
teferenees wî l1l be made in the footnotes to a number of these 


writers, who will, moreover, be mentioned in the Bibliography. 


B. EUROPEAN SOURCES 


r. THE STATE PAPERS AT THE PUBLIC RECORD O0FFICE. 

The correspondence exehanged between Whitehal1l and 
the British diplomatîe representatives at Constantinople and 
St. Petersburg during the years 1729-17471, although ceoncerned. 
for the most part with affailirs in Turkey and Russia respective- 
1y and with the poliey of the British Government in regard there- 
to, nevertheless contains many referenees to Nadir SHah?. The 
dqespatches from Constantinople frequently had, as enclosures, 
official communtqués (in Italian) from the Porte to the foreign 
diplomatie corps at that cîty respectîng the wars with.Iran, 
whi1e those from St. Petersburg were sometimes accompanied by 
translat1ions of reports from Kalushkin, the Russtan Minister at 


the court of Nadir Shãh, and of letters from Russian commanders 


1 A complete list of these representatives, wiîth the dates of 
their appoimtments to and transfers from the Russian and 
Turkish capitals will be found in D.B.Hornî!s "British Diploma- 
tic Representatives, 1689-1789", publîshed by the Camden 
society, London, l932, pages 11i-115 for Russia and 152-153 
for Turkey. 

2 The St. Petersburg despatches (and many of the replies from 

London) are contained in the series S.P.91, Volumes X to XIVI 
danar Wn while the Constantinople despatehes are in the 
series S.P.b.97, Volumes XXV 3ê XXZXITI. 


ön the frontiers of Iran and Turkey. Also, the despatehes 
themselves, by deseribing the reactions of the Turkish and 
Russian Courts to the: :+ reports which they received of the 
ebb and flow of Nãdir!s fortunes, supplement the valuable 
aecounts:to be found in the pages of von Hammner-Purgstall and 
Soloviev.? 

In the correspondencee between the Northern Department 
and: the representatives at 5t. Petersburg mueh space jis devoted 
to the British trade with Iran via Russia, and a large propor- 
tion of this space is taken up with the Elton controversy and 
the difficulties of the Russta Company. "There are, for 
example, memoranda by Blton himself, copies (in defective 
German) of the accusations against him by Bakunin, the Russian 
Consul at Resht, a hîitherto tmnpublished letter on the subject 
written by Jonas Hanway at Astrakhan in November l744, and 
many other documents of interest. The material mregarding thîs 
question of the British transit trade with Iran is, in fact, SO 
abundant that only a relatîively small proportion of it can be 
utilised in a work dealing primarily with Nãdir Shãh. This 
subjeet of the British trade connect1lon with Iran via Russia 


1ls one whien merits separate treatment. 


II. HE RECORDS 0F THE, EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
The arehives of the Bast India Company at the Imdia 


0ffice are a rieh mine of information respeeting the period of 


N 
See the separate notes regarding these two historians. 
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Nadir Shah. Not only is much of this Îinformatîon not to be 
found e1lsewhere, bût the bulk of it has never been utilised 
before. The most îimportant of these records, in so far as 
the subject of Nãdir Slîãh is concerned, is the Gombroon Diary, 
wherein the Agent in Counei1l at Gombroon (Bandar'fAbtas), re- 
corded the day-to-day aetivitîes and transaetions of the Company 
at that place, besides mentionîing many events that occurred 
e1lsewhere.  Volumes IV (1728-1737), V (1737-1746) and YI 
(1746-1752) of the "Persia - Persian Gulf'!î series of the India 
0ff4cee Records contain the portions of the Diary that deal with 
the perfîod under review. Yolume XV of the same series (cover- 
ing the period 1729-1752) contains a large number of letters 
from the Agent in Couwmneil at Gombroon and from the representa- 
tives of the Company at Isfahan, Basra, etc., which supplement 
the data contained in the Diary and to some extent bridge the 
oceasional gaps in that record. These gaps were eaused through 
certain portions of the Diary being lost when pirates captured 
the vessels that were conveying these portîons from Gombroon to 
Bombay.? 
F'urther data are to be found in the Bombay records of 
the Company, but, as these are very voluminous and naturally 
relate mainly to India, it is no easy matter to extraet the 
relevant materia1ı. J. Aã. Saldanha, in his "Seleecetions from 


State Papezrs! (Calcutta 1908), has drawn upon the Bombay records 


1 me periods so affected are 27th Jüly 17538-16th August 1739 
and 31st July 1744-17th August 1745. 
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to. some extent, btut his work, besides being very incomplete, is 
marred by an extraordinary number of misprints. some addi- 
tional information is to be found in the Sùürat Comnerc1al 
Diary and Çonsultations. 

The Gombroon Diary and the letters eontained jin 
Yo1lume XV throw muıeh light upon the relations of the Company 
witn the Iranian Government, the naval poltey of Nadir hah, 
and the course of events in the Perslan Gulf, as well as 
happenings at Isfehên, Kirman, shI1raz and Başra, where the 
Company had representatives. There are, for example, most 
graphie deseriptions of the Iranian attempts to capture Basra 
in 1735 and 17453, and much valuab1le data respectîng the 
relations between the Iranian Government and the Gulf Arabs, 
the Iranian campaigns in'Omãn and Nãdir!s great bid to establish 
Iranian naval supremacey in the Gulf. These records make at 
times pathetîic reading: the staff often had to tndergo severe 
hardships, and to run terrible risks. A number lost thelr 
lives from illness and one employee was murdered durîng a dis- 
turbance. 

A1Icthough these records conta1ln so mueh that is of 
value in respect to affairs that came within the orbît of the 
Company'!'s representatives, they have, nevertheless, to be used 
with some caution in so far as they deal wîth events in other 
parts of Iran or Turkey. 

There is doubtless a vast amount to be gleaned from 


the arehives of the Duteh Bast India Company; 1T1 mueh regret 
that I have been uwnable to examîine these Duteh records. 
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I111. JAMES FERASER, of REBLIG. 

W. Irvine, în his brief artlele entîttled "Some Notes 
on James Fraser"1 deseribes Fraser's "Nãdir Shãh"2as "a first- 
hand contribution to the history of the perftod, 1mportant not 
only by reason of its early date, but because of the number 
of orif4ginal documents it has preserved, documents not to be 
found eîsewhere.! The only word to whieh one mighlt take some 
exception in tae above passage is "first-hand", because FEraser 
was never in Iran and, a1lthough he was in India during WVadir'!s 
invasion of that country, he did not come into personal ëontaot 


with the conqueror.. 


So far as can be asecertained, James Fraser was 


employed as a Writer in the Surat, Cambay and Ahmadabad faectories 


of the Bast India Company from 1730 to 1ı74o.7 


Fraser states, in his preface (page îv), that during 
the last three years of his (first) stay in India (i.e. from 


a Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socolety, 1899, pages 214-220. 


. It (e from the î!Gentleman!s Magazine" for January l742 
(page 56), that the first edition appeared in that monthi 
the price was ra. The second editîon was published in 
Mareh 1742. 


2 Dictionary of National Biography. TI have been unable to dis- 
ëover, în the Surat records, any referenee either to Fraser'îs 
arrival there în 1730 or to his departure ten years later (he 
returned to ElEngland in 1740 in order to arrange for the pub- 
1ieation of his book) ; it is known, however, that he was at 
Ştùürat during much of that period. FEraser 
did not become a member of the Couneil of Sûürat until after 
his return there in Qetober 1743; his appointment thereto is 
mentiîoned in a 1 1etter from tat to London dated the 21st 
0etober of that year (see the India Office Volume No.]B entıt 
led "Bombay letters received - 20th January 1735 - êth April 
1758').  Fraser returned from India in 1750 or 1751, and resid 


ed at Reeli Inverness-shi f 
on his fathëê!5 death; he. a1êa 1 În" 1S1, pace he became laird 


1737 to 1740), he "held a Correspondence with some Persians 
and Mogho1ls there (at Patna), and that frequently on the 
subject of Nãdir Shãh!s Expedition.! He goes on to say:- 
| "Tne Account! of Nîdir Srfêh!s first Explolts I have 
been favoured with from a Gentleman now in #ngland, who 
resided several years in Persia, speaks that Language, 
and has been frequently in Company with that Conqueror. 
The Journa1f? of his Transactions in India, with 
the Letters and CÇCession of the Provinees, were transmit- 
ted from Dehli, by the Becretary of Sirbul1l1ind (Sarbuland) 
Khan, whom Nãdir Shãh had appointed to be one of the 
Coımmissioners for levying the Contributions to Mirza 
Moghol, Son to A1i Mahommed Khan at Ahmedabad, who belng 
my intimate Friend gave it to me." 
FP'raser omits to give the name of the author of the 
"Account! referred to above, but he states (page 128) that this 
individuûal left Iran for India in February 1737. Tt bešlng 
obvious that the person in question must have bee in the 
service of the East India Company, I consulted the Gombroon 
Diary, where I1 disceovered that William Coeckelî1î, the Agent at 
Gombroon, left that Plsce for Bombay on the 9th/20th February 
1757;27 no other employee of the Company left Iran for Indüia 


in February 1737. Having regard to these facts, as well as 


to Coekel1l!s posîtion and qualifications, there can be no 


l gee pages 71 to 128 of Fraser!s work. 


2® "152 ®! 223 1 " "î I have been unable to 
ascertaîn what has become of the orîgînal VMS. Êrom whieh 
Fî'zmaser made his translation. 1t is not amongst the Fraser 
vuNss. whieh are now in the Bodleian Bibrary, and it is 
possible that he may have given it to his friend Dr. Mead. 


2 Gormbroon Diary, 9th/20th February , 1737, in Volume IV of the 
"Persia and the Persian Gulfî records of the. Bast India 
Company, at the India 0ff1ee,. 
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doubt that he was Fraser's informant. Cockell was Representa- 
tive of the Company at Isfahãn during the 1latter part of 
Ashraf!'s reltgn and throughout that of Siiãh Tahmãsp ZI. He 

was in Isfahãn when Nãd1r entered the city in triumph in 
November 1729, after Ashraf had fled. Çocke1l1 came into 
personal eontact with Nãdir, as well as with Shah Tahriãsp on 
several occasions. I1n May 1733 Cockel1l was appointed Agent at 
Gombroon (Bandar “@bbaãas), where he remained until his transfer 
to Bölibay in February 1737. After reaehing India, Coekel1l was 
given a seat on the Coımceil of the Bombay Presideney, and it 
was doubtless during his stay in Bombay that he met, or at any 
rate entered into correspondence with, Fraser. 

A1lthough it might be supposed that Cockell!'s "Account" 
would be a really reliable souree of information pêga rain 
Nadir!s early career, one finds, on examîinîng it closely, that 
it îs by no means free from errors. In fact, one discovers 
repeatedly, when carefully analysing stüch records of Nadir Shah, 
that their authors are very liable to make 1ncorrect statements 
or to omit important facts unless they are deseribing î1nc1dents 
of whieh they themselves had first-hand knowledge or are quüoting 
the ipsissima verba of some reliable eye-witness. tt must be 
borne in mind that Iran is a country where high mountains or 
vast expanses of desert separate many of the prineipal centres, 
such as Isşfahãn and Mashhad; in the days of Nadir, communica- 
tion between such centres was often slow and tnceertain, particu- 


larly in tîmes of erisis. It was consequent1ly extremely 
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difficult for anyone in, say, Isfahãn, to obtain accurate 
information of the course of events in Mashhad, or viece 
versa. Wild runours were often current, and these were 
not infrequently acecepted as statements of fact. 
Since Nidir spent but little time in Isfahãn 
between 1729 and 1735, it is probable that Cockel1l had to 
compîile his "Account", în part at any rate, from statements 
by persons who were, in fact, but il1-qualified to give him 
informatîon. It is ttnlikely that Cockell derived mueh, if 
indeed any, data from Nadir himself; during Cockell's tenûre 
of office at îsfahãn, the relations between him and Nãdi?” 
were, exeept at the outset, not of a cordial nature. 
Whereas one is bound to Comment adversely tpon 
CÇockell'!s '!Account'!', one can acecept as absolutely reliable 
and of great interest and value the '"Persèönal Deserîiption and 
Characeter of Nadir Shah! which is also imeluded in Fraser!s 
book.êf Cockeliıl.was likewîise the author of this "Personal 
Deseription!. It is of interest to compare this delineation. 
of Nãdir!s personal appearance and character with that furnish- 
ed by the Chevalier de Gardane, who was French Consul at 
Isfahãn from 1727 to ı750.7 Both these deseriptionsof Nadir 
1 Cf. the comment of the Agent at CenbEoök on some astonishing 
rumnour that was current in that town in October 1739: "It 
is certainly impossible to allow of the Truth of any Report 
in this Country without Visible Proof.! (Gombroon Diazy, 
20th/51st O0Oetober l739). 

ê See pages 227-234. 


2 See theremarks on La Mamye-Clairac and his authorities. 
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are obviously based Upon personal observatîion and knowledge. 

0f Fraser'!s translatione Gê the various letters in 
Tranian and of the Journal of MÎrza Zaman Khan it is twWnnee- 
essary to say more here than that they afford some additional 
information of the Indian campalign and of the events at Delhî 
during Nãdir!s stay there in 1739. Bê 


IV. JBAN OTTER. 

Otterî!s '"Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, avee tüne 
Relation des ezpêdition de Tahmas Koulikhan!",„, was published 
in Paris in 1748, the year in which he died; it is not, 
apparent1iy, known whether the book appeared before or after 
his death, whieh ocecurred on the 26th September.ê 

Otter states in his preface that he derived his in- 
formation for the historical part of his work from MS. memoirs 
and from conversatiîons which he had had with"'well-informed 
persons." From @“bdu!'1-Fãqî Khãn, the Iranian Ambassador to 
the Porte and members of his suite (in whose company Otter 


travelled from Constantinople to Iran in 1756/7), as well1 as 


1 As regards Fraser!îs knowledge of Iranlan, the followîng ex- 
tracet from the Stùürat Diary & Consultations, Vol.ZXXIV,„ page 
69 (dated 31st December 1759), is of ihterest: "he Chief 
having reguested of Mr. Fraser who iîs well versed in the | 
Persian Language to translate our Phirmatund (farmãn) as Yery 


often in transaeting Business at the Durbar we are at a loss 


for a just Explanation of some things, the Translates of. 
wvhieh were before in the O0Offiee not befimng so exaet as this 
whieh Mr. Fraser has now translated..v.'!î (ele tezt of his 
translation is then given). 


2 Wouve1lle Bibliographie Gênêrale, Paris, 1862, Yol.XXXVIIIL 
page 953. Ta Mamye Clairac likewise died in the same year 
that his book was püb1l1ished. 
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from persons in Isfahãn and elsewhere, he obtalned a number 
of details regarding the life of Nadir Shãh. He claims that 
his account of Nãdir!'s expeditions, particularly that to 
I1ndia, was based ùnöni the statements of actual eye-witnesses 
and was, moreover, confirmed by 'ûane Relation en Langnııe 
Persane êcrite îl Dilli 1'an 1153 de 1'hêgire! (of whieh men- 
tion has already been made in the noki Gù regarding Tãhir Beg.)1 
Otter!s deseription of Nãdir!s orîgîn, his befng dîspossessed 
of Kalat by his uncle, his first military suecess and subse- 
quent disappointment, ete. follows Cockel1l!'s account in 
Fraser!s !'Nãadir Slîahî so closely that, a1though 0tter does 
not acknovwledge it, he must have taken much of it from that 
work.. 

This part of Otterî!s work, like his deseription of 
the Indian expedition, is nefther very acceurate nor of much 
interest. The most valuable portion of his book is that 
whereim he desceribes what he aetually saw and heard himself. 
He relates in a graphic way his experiences on the journey 
from Constantinople to Isfahãn, his stay for over a year and 
a half in that celty, his journey to Basra and his return to 
Pranee through Mesopotamia. Being an accomplished Llingulst, 
hne could talk freely to all the people with whom he came into 
contact; his conyversations with the peasants in Iran reveal 


the terrible state of misery to whieh, even at that time (1739), 


 Sëe page l8 above. 


2َ See T?raser, pages 71-88, and Otter, Yol.I, pages 298-302. 
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Nãdirîs ceaseless exactions had reduced them. Otter has muenh 
to say in regard to Ahmad Pãshã of Baghdad, his methods of 
keeping the Arab tribes în eheeck, and his relations with 
Nãdir Shah. | 

Although Otter spent nearly four years at Basra, he 
cannot be looked uüpon as an îimportant authorîity uüpon the 
state of affairs in the Persian Gulf during that period; the 
Gombroon Diary and letters of the representatives of the Bast 
India Company are of far greater interest, besiîides belng more 
aceuwrate. 

0n O0tterîs returnf'rom tne last, he was given the 
post of Interpreter at the Bibliothèque du Roi and that of 
Professor of Arabic at the Académie des Inseriptions. J. P. 
de Bougainville, the author of the "Parallëêle" between 
Alexander and: :Nãdir Shãh (see the bîbliography) had a high 
opinion of Otter, whose work he utilised largely in the pre- 


paration of his own. 


V. LA MAMYE-ÛULATRAG. 

The "Histoire de Perse, depuis le Comercement de 
ce Siècle" by Louls André de la Mamye-Clairaoe (Paris, 1750) 
is a remarkably well-arranged and carefully prepared work, 
A1lthough the author was never nearer Iran than Çonstantinople 
(where he was from 1724 to 1727), he obtained through the 


friends whom he made there and through Freneh diplomatic and 
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ı1 of his aequaîintanee a large amount of 


consular officlals 
data relating to Iran.2 The greater part of his book 1s 
coneerned with the Afghan revolt and invasion and other 
oceuwrrences previous to Nãdirî!s rise into prominence; the 
author's aetual narrative eoieê to an end with the year l730, 
so that there is but little thereln respecting Yadir. 1m 

the latter part of his third volume, entitled ""Mémoires pour 
la Continuation de cette Histoire!, La Mamye-Clairaoc publishes, 
however, a number of letters and reports whicen he obtained 
through the good offices of his dip1lomatie and other friends; 
these documents bring his record of events (with some gaps) 

up to the year 1739. 0ne of the most interesting of these 
documents is the "Extrait de la Relation de M. le Chevalier 

de Gardane!!.. The Chevalier de Gardane suücceeded his brothe 
as French Consul at Isfahãn in 1727 and remained there until 
1730. He, 1ike Cockel1l, came into contact with Nadir after 
the last-named had driven out the Afghans from Isfahãn and 

had ocecupied the city for Slah Tahmãsp. he Chevalier gives, 
in this 'EãExtrait!, a most favourable account of Nãdir!s 


eceharacter and attainments, whieh should be read in conjunetion 


l1 Ja Mamye-Clairac knew, amongst others, that astute diplomatist 
the Marquis de Bonnac, M. d!'Andrezel, the Marquis de Ville- 
neuve and the brother of the last-named. 


2 La Mamnye-Clairae also utilised a number of works sueh as du 
Cerceau!s version of Krusînski!?!s Memoirs, the 'Relatilon! of 
Pere Reyna1l (whieh I have been unable to trace), the 
"'Relazione della Rivoluzioni di Persia", (whieh I have also 
not seen), by the "Sieur Josephî, a Georgian who was inter- 
preter at the Frenehn Consulate at Isfahan, ete. 


3 gee Vol. LIL, pages l05-109. 
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with that given by Cockell.1! 


Amongst the other documents, may be mentîoned:- 


(i) Lettre sur Tahmas-Kouli-Kan, écrite de Constantinop1le 
le 8 Septembre 1756. This letter gives a brief 
and not inaceurate outline of Nadirmrîs hûmble orîgin 
and of his rise to prominenee, besiîdes mentioning 
ht:s friendly attitude towards some #'Freneh Capucîn 
monks; the itnformatlon in this letter was, jÎiÎt ls 
stated, obtaî1ned from an Armenian merehant who 
knew Nãdir personally.? 


(ii) Sundey reports and letters relating to the campaign 
in Mesopotamia in 1732, inceluding translations of 
reportş by Ahmad Pãshã and Topã1l“0smãn (Uthmãn) 
Pãshã. i 


(iii) An account of the conquest of India, based tUüUpbon 
vihat appears to have been a #'renceh translation of 
the "Verdadeira Noticla",4 by a Freneh adventurer 
named de Voulton,2 as well as on some letters from 
that individua1l1. 


La Mamye-Claiîrac took great paî1lns to indîcate his 
sources, prefacing every section of his work with bibl1lograph- 
1ceal detalls. 


1 gee Traser, pages 227-234. 
2 VYol.III, pages 339-347. 
2َ.` n " 500-3511. 


4 r contributed to the Bulletin of the School..of Oriental 
Studies, Vol.IV, Part II, pages 223-245, an annotated 
translation of the Portuguese text (published in Lbağon 
in 1740) of de Voulton!s 'Notiela': according to that 
text, the orîginal was in Iranian. L1 did not know at 
the time when I made that translation that Tıa Mamye- 
Glairae had utilised the 'Wotielila!. 


2 Çul1tru, in his "Dupleix: ses Plans, Politiques: sa Dis- 
grace:  Ftude dQ'Hîstolre Coloniale'?', Paris, 1901, page 
175, gives some details of de Voulton!s interesting 
career; and further information on the subject is to be 
found in a letter from Robert Orme to Lord Holderness 
dated the 11th March 1755 (see page 274 of the Orme MSS. 
in the India Office Library). 
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La Mamye-Clairac died on the 6th May 1750, the year 
in which his 'Histoire de Perse! was published. Despite his 
interest in Iran, he wrote no other book regarding it, his 
time being, 1it seems, ful1ly occup1led with hîs dutîes as a 


military engineer and with the preparation of works on that 


subJjeet.1 


YI. JONAS HANWAY. 

Hanway has long been regarded as the prinelpal 
English authority on the subject of Nãdir SHãh,ê and his 
"Travels"2 has been quoted veryextensively by stübsequent 
writers, both British and foreign. | 

When one subjeets Hanway!s "Travels!'! to careful 
analysis, one finds, however, that it îis tWhequal În quality. 


While all that he writes of his own personal experiences and 


Û Only the first part of one of these works appears to have 
been published. It appeared 7 years after the authorî!s 
death, and was entitled "L'Ingênileur de Campagne, ou 
Traité de la Fortlfication Passagère"' (Paris, 1757); 
death supervened before La Mamye-Claiyrac could complete 
the second part. An English translation of the completed 
portilon of "TL'Ingênieur de Campagne" was sTbsequently pub- 
l1ished in London. 


2َ Dr. Samuel Johnson, however, had no great opinion of Hanway. 
After the appearanee of Hanwayîs somewhat ponderous book 
"An Bight Days! Journey from London to Portsmouthî!, the 
Doetor remarks: "Jonas aequired some repuûutatfton. by tra- 
velling abroad, buût lost it all by travelling at home." 
(Boswell'!s 'Johnson", Vol.II, 122)  Johnson!s animosity 
had really been aroused by Hanway!s "Essay on Tea! (the 
Doetor was not altogether cons1istent, for he had a great 
adm1iration for the well-known S$cottish physician and wit, 
Dr. John Arbuthnot, who had held the same views as Hanway'!: 
as to the pernieiousness of tea drinking). 

3 First published in London in 1753 in four volumes. The 
referenees that follow are tö the first edition. 
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nis citations from the journals and statements of others 
recording what they themselves wmderwent or witnessed, are 
most worthy of attention, the same cannot in every case be 
said of those of his statements which were founded on pre- 
vious works. 

Hanway wriîtes most graphîcally of his adventures 
during the Astarabãd rebellion,? and his deseription of 
Nadir!s camp, whieh he afterwards visited in order to seek 
redress for his losses, is most interesting. Hanway never, 
however, held converse with Nadir”, of whom he on1ly catught a 
f1eeting glimpse on one occasion.ê 

It is most fortımate that Hanway thought fit to 
give extraets in his-work from the journals of Elton, 
Woodroofe, Thompson and van Mierop, as it is high1ly probable 
that, had he not done so, little or none of their contents 
would have been preserved; much will be sa1d hereafter res- 
peeting these journals, partîcularly that of Elton. 

Before giving his aceount of Nadir!s life, Hanway 
qevotes nearly the whole of one of his four volumes to the 
nistory of the precediîng twenty years. It will be found, 
on examination, that this history of the A®ghan wars and the 


Turkish and Russian invasions is merely an abridged transla- 


1 nîravels", Yol.I, pages 192-219. 


2 " " " 243. 
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tion of La Mamye-Clairac'!s work.1 Hanway, however, has 
saerificed mueh of the usefulness of the French original by 
suppressing most of the bibliographical notese.e Çonsidering 
the extent to whieh he made use of La Mamye-Clairae!s. 
` "Histoire"„, Hanway!s acknowledgment to that writer seems most 
1nadequate.ُ 

Havnayêd principal sources for Nadir!s career up to 
and 1imnceluding the Indian campaign are Fraser and Otter. For 
the subsequent portion of Nadir!s reign up to 1744 Hanway 
obta1ined muceh valuable data, when in Iran himself, from Elton, 
Père Bazin) and other Europeans whom he met there; he like- 
wise aecqııl.red some 1nformation from Iranians, but his depend- 
anee on interpreters and the comparative shortness of his 
visit prevented him from 1learning mueh through this ehannel. 

It is not easy to trace Hanwayîs sourees for Nãdir!s 

coneluding years and death; he probab1y obtained most of his 
material from those of his assoceiates in the Russia Company 
who remained on in Iran until the collapse of the Anglo- 


Iranian trading enterprise via Russia oecurred. Some oof his 


L1 rn Hanway!s third volume ("The Revolutions of Persia:  Con- 
taining the Reign of Shah Sultan Hussein, with the Inva- 
sion of the A®fghans, and the Reigns of Sultan Mir Maghmud 
and his Suecessor Sûltan Ashreffî!), Parts II to V corres- 
pond to la Mamye-Clairae!s first volume, while Parts VI 
to VIII ceorrespond to the latterîs:secnnd one. 


2 See page XII of Hanway!s introducetion, in Volume 1I. 


2 See Hanway!s referenee, in Vol.Iı, page 225, to his meeting 
at Resht with Bazin (whose name he omits) and two other 
Freneh missjionaries, one of whom was a Father le Garde. 
Hanway met Bazin and his companions on several oecasions. 
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information was derived from Dr. John Cook, of Edinburgh,1 
who was attacened to the embassy under Princee Golitzin which 
the Empress Elizabeth sent to Nãdir in 1746. 

Despite the fact that Hanwayîs book eontains many 
mistakes and is not founded on any reliable Oriental source 
like the Tã!rİkh-i-NãdirT, it mıst be regarded as a remark- 
able pieee of work. Hanway, although he relies so much on 
other authorittes, not all of whom are very reliable, punec- 
tuates his narrative with many shrewd remarks, and gives, on 
the whole, a very just appreeiation of Nãdir!s character. As 
to the British trade with Iran via Russia, Hanway ils, Of 
course, a most important authority, but his bias against 
tı1ton must be taken into account. Hanway!'s chronology, 


thoughı not perfect, is far superior to that of Jones. 


l Dr. Cook lent Hanway his Journal, extraets from whieh Hanwa 
published in his first Volume (see pages 360 to 5378 and 5a5 
to 59], Çook, in his stubsequent work "Voyages and Travels 
through the Russian #mpire, Tartary and part of the Kingdom 
of Persia" (Edinburgh 1770), Volume II, pages 299-301, 
severely ceriticises Hanway, partltceularly the latterîs atti- 
tude tewards Flton. Though some of Cookîs eriticisms are 


justified, he goes, on the whole, too far; the chief reason 


for his rancour was, it seems, the fact that Hanway, though 
he had included his (Cook!s) Jolrnal, had added "Jesultical 
fables! (i.e. statements by.Bazin).  Hanway, in Cookî!s 
words, "ought to have consîdered the difference there jÎs 
between a man of honour, who hates a lie, and a Jesult, a 
man whose principles are subversive of society.fîj 


2 Nadir!'s assassination prevented this embassy from fulfilling 


1its task.  Particulars of the embassy are also given by 
another member of it, namely Dr. J. J. Lereh, in his 


"Maehrieht von der Zweite Reise Haeh Persien....!'! în Volume 


Zof A. T. Busehingî!îs "MagağZğãin!, 


2; To juüdge fron a letter whieh Hanway wrote to London from 
Astrakhan on the 7th November 1744, when on his way home, 
he was not at that time unfavourable to F#lton; his bias 
appears to have developed after his return (the letter in 


question is not included ot even referred to in his '"Travelsî! 


a eopy of it is în the Public Record Officê, series s.P.91, 
Volume XXZVI.) 26. 


YII. BERE BAZIN, S.J. 

Louîs Bazin was born.at Avranehes on the 24th May 
1712. In January 1731 he entered upon his noviciate, and, 
four years later, having completed his theological studies 
and obtained some knowledge of medicine, he left Franee fo” 
Iran.? From 1741 Bazin acecompanied Nadir on his expeditions. 
Bazin was not îinvariably at the court, for Hanway met him at 
Resht in February 17442 and again at Llahijãn in the following 
AùAugust; on the latter occasion Bazin gave Hanway some 


2 


medical treatment. In Deeember 1746 Bazin was appointed 
ehief physielan to Nadir, and remained with him wntil his 
assassination. Im the terr1ble turmoil that followed Nadir!s 
murde, Bazin narrowly escaped with his life. . In February 
1751 Bazin was at Bandar “Abãs, possib1ly waiting for a ship 
to take him to France. In 1767 Bazin went to China; he 
died at Peking:on the 15th Marehn l774. 

In the "Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses"€ and also 
in the "Missions du Levant" two of Bazin!s letters to Père 
Roger, the Procureur-Gênêral des Missions du Levant, have 


been printed; Bazin wrote them on the 2nd February l751, at 


Bandar “Abbas. 


1 mese scanty details are taken from Volume 1I of the 
"Çatalogue de la Çompagnie de Jesusî by the Fathers 
Augustîn and ÃAloys de Backer. 


2 Hanway, Vol.I, page 225. 


2 


7 ? Lُ Lu 225: 
4 Published in Paris, 1780; Yol.IV, pages 277-353. 
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I1n the first of these letters Bazin mentioned 
rather briefly Nãdir's origîin and rise to power; nis 
narratiye gets progressively more detalled after reaening 
the point where his personal knowledge of Nadîr begins. 
Bazin!s deseription of the Shãh!s physical and mental con- 
diîtion and of the treatment whieh he gave him îs most 
interesting, and affords, in conjunetion wîth the data 
given by 'Abdu'1-Karî1m Kashmîrî (see page l5 above) some 
clue NÎ the reason for his sudden outbursts of zage. 

As Bazin was in close attendancee.:upon Nadir during 
the Hast) BêN months of his life, his testimony as to what 
'occurred during that dreadful period is of the utmost value. 
Bazin was in the adjoining bet: tö the Sliã when the latter 
was assassinated, and so was able to give as accurate a 
version as anyone of what ocec urred. A sketeh-p1lan by Bazin 
of Nadir!s camp is TPreproduced în the '"'Lettres Edifiantes.!1 

It is unfortunate that no earlier letters of Bazin'!s 


seem to have been preserved. 


VIII. ŞERGEI SŞOLOVIEV. 

A]1though Soloviev belongs to a muceh later age than 
that of Nadir, his incelusion în this ehapter is amply jtüsti- 
fied by the large amount of contemporary materlal which he 


found in the Russian official arehives and utilîsed în the 


+ This sketeh-plan was reproduûceed again in Sîr Mortimer 


Durand!s "Nadir Shahî!, London, 1908, opposite page 93. 
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compilation of those porti1ons of his Istorîiya Rosli that re- 
late to Russo-Iranian relations during the period under 
review. 

Soloviev careful1ly studîed the mass of reports 
which had beem received from the Russian diplomatice, ceonsular 
and military representatives statloned in or on the borders 
of Iran. 0f especial interest are the nümerous reports from 
Kalushkin, who succeeded Prince Sergei Dimitrievieh Golitzin 
as Russian Resident at Îedir!s court in 1736. 

Soloviev!s history is also of importanee in regard 
to the British trade with Iran via Russia and the Elton con- 


troversy. 


IX. MARLIE-FELICITE BROSSEHNL. 


Brosset, like Soloviev, belonged to a later genera- 
tion, but he also worked in the officelal arechives at Moscow 
and made use of contemporary material. His ehief claim to 
fame, of course, is his great '"Histoire de la Gêorgie", in 
whieh the translations of the histories of Seklhnia Chkheldze, 
the Tsarevieh Vakhusht, and Papouna Orbelian are, inter alia, 
given. These historfles contain a great deal of information 
respeeting the Iranian conneetion with Georgia durl1lng the 
period of Nãdir. Brosset also inelıdes a translation of the 
interesting letter regardiîng Vadir!s invasion of India whieh 
Irakli of Georgia wrote to his siste” kune when on his way 


baek from Delhi in ı759;1 and there are some detal1ls of 


1 See H. de la G., Vol.II, Part II, pages 254-361. 
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Naãdir!s relations with King Taimuraz and Irakli in Brosset!s 
translation of the !'Life! of Irakli by Oman Kherkhéoulidze,! 
and in his "Matêériaux Seni: servir  1'histoire de la Géorgie.?"?2. 
Lastly, referenee must be made to Brossetîs 
translation of the most valuable first-hand account by the 
Armenian Catholicos, Abraham of Crete, of the events imme- 
diately preceding NMãdir!s coronation and of the coronation 


ceremony itseılf.2 


x. VON HAMMER-PURGSTALI,. 

The exeellenee of von Hammner!s Gesêtlchnte des 
9smanisehen Reiehes is so well known that it needs no 
emphasising in these pages e. Thnanks to von Hammer, the 
accounts by the offieial Turkish nistoriographers and 
other writers of Madir!s campaigns against Turkey and his 
diplomatic relations with that country, have been made 
easily accessib1le to European readers.  WVon Hammer!s ex- 
naustive researehes have resulted in the assembling dêwa 
fairly complete mosaic of the history of the period, as 
seen, for the most part, from the Turkish angle. It is 
: natural that, not having acecess to many Iranian and other 


non-Turkish sources which are now available, von Hammer 


l1 gee Hı de la G., Vol.II, Part II, pages 


2 Published at St. Petersburg in 1841, in "Mêmoires, 
Selences. et Politiques,! VIth series, Vol.V, pages 165-515. 


2 See Brosset!s '"Collection qQ!'Historiens Arméniens", 5t. 
Petersburg, 1876, Vol.II, pages 259-338. 
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should fall into some errors,? but these are, Gcomparatively 


speaking, very few and far betweem. 


XI. BASIL BATATZES. 

 Mention is made here of the Greek traveller 

Basil Batatzes more because of his early contaet with 

Nidir than because of the importance of the information 

whieh he gives (whieh is Yery š1). 

Batatzes was one of the first BuUüropeans to meet 

Nadir, with whom he claims to have had several 'seecret 

conversations! at Mashhad, apparentily in 17282. Nãdir, 

he says, gave him a farmãn, as well as a sum of money to 
cover his travelling expenses. 0n reaehing Resht, 

Batatzes delivered to General Levashev some message from 

yadir. Satarezee abstains from giving any detailed 

deseription of Nëãdir, and his exploits, because, he says, 
ne has already done so in a detailed biîography. This 
work has now, however, disappeared; it was read by 

D. D. Philippides in 1809, who, seven years later, pub- 

1ished his recolleetions of it in his 7 

with the süuüb-title: 

1 E.g. his confusion betweem the expedition of the QË1lgha 
Fath Girai to IDJîãghistãn in 1733 and that of the Kh#n 
of the Crimea to the same country two years later. 

2 His account of Hlît, which he visited before proceeding 


to Mashhad, is, however, of interest (see Curzon!s 
remarks in the first volume of his ` "Persia", page 136). 


2 gee page 223 of Emile Legrand!s Freneh translation of 
Batatzes, entitled '!Voyages de Basile Vatace en Burope 
et en Asie?", Paris 1886. 
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lَ It is a mystery why Phîlîppîdes Walê6ê 
seven years before commıitting his Trecol1lectîons to paper, 
and why, wlnen he did do so, he ineluded them in a hîstory 
of Roumania. ) 
have not been abî le to examine Philî1ppides'! 
recollections,î but ur. Minorsky, who has done so at the 
Bib1liothèêque Nationale, aê me that they are of little 


Yalue,. 


XIIr. MISÇELLANEOUS. 

In addition to the contemporary Buropean šources 
mentioned above, a considerable number of articles and 
books respecting Midir appeared in Burope during his life- 
time, some of whieh were based uüpon a very flimsy founda- 
tion of fact, while others were sheer fantasy. The 
German writer, whöè called himself "Pithander von der Quelle", 
states that stories were current between 1734 and 1726 ihat 
Midir was, variously, Freneh, German, English and Brabançon 
by origin,2 while others made out that he was §öeottish or 
l1 published at Leipzig in 1816. See Vol.I, 2nã Part, 2nd 

Supp1tement, page 22. 


-ٌ There is no copy of his în the 
British Museum LTibrary. 


p 'Herkunfft, Leben und Thaten des Persianischen mê se 
Schach Nadyr Yormals Kouli-Chan Genannt!, Leipzig, 1738. 
This is the earliest complete work of any size on tlıe 
subject of NWMãdir that I have been able to trace. As lt 


is of no real.importancee as a source, I have not given 
its author a sepãrate notlee. 42ç-. 


Irish (his then title of Tahmëãsp Qulî Khãn leading one 
ingenious person to stüppose that he was orîginally an 
Irishman named Thomas O0'!'Kel1ly who had, on going to Iran, 
ehanged hîs name to 'Tahmas Kulıi!).1 

Mention is made in the Bîbliograpnhy of the books 


on Nãdir by Clatustre, du Cerceau, Le Margne and others. 


CONCIL.UDING REMARKS. 

A vast amount of work yet remains to be done 
before it can be claimed that our knowledge of Nadir Shah 
and his times is Treasonably complete. 

First and foremost, the MS. of Muhammad Kazim 
wil1 have to be carefılly compared with the fa!rikh-i-Nãdirî 
and other authorîities of the first importanee that have al- 
ready been studied, and notes made of al1l the important new 
matter, as well as of such differenees as may exist. 

I1n the second place, there is doubtless a large 
amount of material in the archives at Moscow, Constantinople, 
Yienna and Paris that would well repay examination, but 
this would be a 1engthy and arduouûus task. So far as I can 
gather, there is not a great deal to be found in Tehran, 
except certain MS8. such as that of Tãhir Begîs 'Ta'rikh-i- 


Nadir!. 


l1 gee "Nadir Shah, the Stanhope Essay for 1885, by H. J. 
(now 8r Herbert J.) Maynard, Oxford, 1885, page l1l. 
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Third1iy, there are the records of the representa- 
tives in Iran of the Duteh Bast India Company; these 
records would enable one to supplement the valuable data 
contained in those of the #ast India Company, to whien 
referenee has already been made. So far as Î am aware, 
these Duteh records have not, ùüp to the present, been 
utilised as a source for Nãdirî!s history.1 

Tastly, there may be mueh to be gleaned in the 
contemporary press of various Buûuropean countries. I1 have 
discovered a number of interesting references to Nãdir in 
the London papersُ from 1731 onwards, and there are, no 
doubt, similar discoveries to be made in the forelgn press 
of the time. IL have come across, btt have not been able 


.to follow up, references to artiteles in the 'Gazette de 


Hollande .'! 


1 qa. Dunlop, in his 'Perziê! (Haarlem, 1912) gives the texts 


of accounts by. the Duteh Bast India Çompany'!s representa- 


tives at Isfahãn of the siege of that city in 1722 (see 
pages 242-257), but these, of course, contain no 
reference to Nãdir. 


2َ !fhe Dai1ly Post!, 'The General Advertiser!, 'The Daily 
Courant!', 'The Daily Journa1l', ete. EI have had insuffi- 
eient time to explore thoroughly the copies of these 
papers that are preserved in the British Museum. 
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CHAPTER I1I 


The Origin and Barly History of Nëãdir. 


In the late autumn of 1688 A.D. Imãm Qulî Beg, of 
the Qirliql@ branch of the Afshãr tribel, went with other 
members of the Qirlilqlû from Kübkan2, in their yaiılaq or summer 
grazing grounds, to spend the winter (qishlãmîshÎî), as was their 
vont, in the Darragaz district. 

After Imãm QulT.and his wife had erossed the Allahu 
Akbar range to the north of Kübkan anû had camped near the 
village of Dastgird, the wife gave birth to a son; the parents 
named this son &#B Nadr QulÎi Beg, after Imam QulÎ!s father.) 


Mirza Mahdi gives the date of Nadir!s birth as the 28th 
Muharram 1100 A.H.& (22na4 November 1688). “Abdu!l-KarIin 
Kashınîri, the author of the Bayîn-i-Wãqi, states that some 
(unspeeified) persons gave the year of Nadir!s birth as l099, 
and others as 11l02 A.H.? Mîrza Mahdi!s date, though it may 
not be aebsoluûtely correct, îs doubtless less inexaet than the 


others mentioned, but his statement that Nadir was born "in the 


1 For particulars of the A€fshar tribe and îts branehes or celans, 
see Appendix T. 


2 Kûbkan is 80 miles N.W. of Mashhad and 30 miles E.N.E. of 
Khabüûüshan. It has been visited by Sir P. Sykes, who has 
deseribed it in his "Seventh Journey in Persla?'„+ Geographî- 
cal Journal, May 1915, page 264. 


7 There is some doubt as to the correet form of this name. See 
Appendix TI... Por the sake of simplieity, I have decided to 
use the name Nadir: throughout, instead of, suecessively, 
Nadr Qulî Beg, Tahriãsp Qulî Khan, WakTlu!-d-Daula (and 
Na!ibu!s _ D and, last1ly, Nadir Sliah. 


4 TN... pag 
5 Bayãn, f51. 10i (5). 45... 


castle of Dastgird? 1s certainly a fabrication designed to 
flatter and exalt his patron and sovereign. In ali probabili- 
ty, Nãdir was born in a tent.  Nãdir afterwards erected a 
maulüd-khana or "birthplace-house" on thë site, whieh was 
situated just outside Dastgi?rd. | 

But 1ittle is Known of Infãn QuTî Beg, beyond the 
fact that he was. poor and did not oecupy any position 9f 
importance. He is variously described as having been a 
shepherd, skinner, agriculturalist or camel-driver.lî The 
humble posit1i1on of Mîdir!s parents is, moreover,.obvious from 
Mirza MahdÎ!'s tactfully worded statements that a sharp sword 
owes its excellenee to its temper rather than to the iron mine 
whence its material was taken, and that a royal jewel derives 
its beauty from its water and colour rather than from the ore 
(sulb) in whieh it was founa.ê Nadir himself, though he 
always took pride in his Tuürkish or Turcoman blood and thereby 
claimed affinity with the deseendants of Timüûür, never sought 
to magnify the status of his parents and ancestors. He was 


wont to say that he was "the son of the sword."2 


u See, respectively Bazin (Lettres Edifiantes, page 279), 
F'asã!is Fãrsrfãma-yi-NãsirîT, page 164, Ridã Qulî Khãn!s 
continuation of the Raûdatu!'ş-§afa, Vo1l.VIII, page 220(a), 
Bayan, fol.101(b). 


2َ N. p.l6. 
2 cf. Nîdir!s famous remark at Delhi when questioned as to the 
1ineage of his son Nasrıllah.  (Mention will be made in 


due course as to the cİÎİrcumstances whieh gave rise to this 
remark). 
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Iranian and European sources alike contain but 
little information regarding Nãdirî!s early years. It is to 
be preswmed that Nãdir aecompanied his parents on thelr annual 
movements betweem Kübkãn and the distrilet of Darragaz, and that, 
as soon as he grew old enough, he assisted his father to earn 
his seanty livelihood. Mîrza Mahdîl passes over this period 
in silence, merely saying that he 'placed his Êoot tpon the 
ladder of manhood,!1l when he reaehed the age of 15. Hanvway 
relates? that the OzBêğS made a raid into Khurasan in 1704, : 
killed many persons and carried.a number of others off as 
sa1ves. .. Amongst the latter were, he says, Nãdir and his 
mother; while Nãdir escaped in 1708, his mother died in 
captîvity. This incîdent is not mentîoned by any 1 5Ayi au 
authority, and its authentîcity is extremely dubtous.^ 
Cockel1l's statement® thnat Nãdir!s father Wan not only ehief 
of a elan of the Afshars, but was also in command of the 
fortress of Kalat is, like his story of Nãdir!'s dispossession 
of his heritage by his UuUnele, devoid of fact. It can be 
regarded as certain that, had any relative of Nidir!s ocecupied 
a position of importance, the fact would have been stressed by 


Mirza Mahdi. 


l1 nuN., p.17. 
2 Vol.IiV, page 4. 
2 See Dr. Cook, op.cit., VYol.II, page 447... 


ê ee Fraser, page 
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Yihen Nadir was still a youth, he took the step that 
was destined to I1ead him to highe things. .Belng, apparently, 
unvwi11ling to adopt permanently the humble vocation of his 
father, Nîdir entered the service of Bêhã %11î Beg Küsa Ahmad1ü, 
who was chief of the Afsliãrs of the town of Ablvard and was 
Dãbit or Governor of that place. By dint of his ability and 
bravery, Nãdir speedily attraceted the favourable notice of his 
master, and rose în time to be not only the commnandem” of hîs 
guards, but also his son-in-1law.1 

0n the 25th Jumidî I, 1131 (15th April 1719) Rida 
quff, Nadirî!s eldest son, was born. A few years later, Madir!s 
wife died; soon afterwards, he married another daughter of 
Eãba*Ali Beg!s, Gauhar Slîãd by name,2z who bore him two sons, 
Nasrullah and Imãm Qu. 

That oceurred during the next few years is very. . 
obscure. It appears that Bãba'*Alî Beg died in 1723, and left 
his property to Wãdir.”  Owing to tribal opposition, Nãdir, 

ã Raudatu!s-Safã, Vol.VIII, page 220(a). “*Abdu'!'1l Karim states, 
possibİy correctly, in the Bayãn (fol.5(a)) that BEbã“%A1i 
Beg, after the death of Imãm Qulî Beg, married the latter!s 
widow, who was Nãdir!s step-mother. Being strucek with the 
1nteligencee of the youthful Nëdir, Bãbã'“'ALlSi Beg gave him 


one of his daughters in marriage; by thîs means, says 
SAbdu!1l-KarInm, Nëãdir obtained his real start in life. 


2 Vîrzã Mahdî mentions towards the end of the T.N.~(page 246) 
that Gauhar Slîãd was the mother of Nasru!1l1alyimãîm Qulî. 


3 Raudatu!'ş-Şaf@, Vo1l.VIII, page 220(a) and Fãrsnãma, page l164. 
Malcolîû!s statement (Vol.II, page 47) that Nidir murdered 
3ãta “Ali Beg seems most improbable. For one thing, such an 
act would haye occasioned a family feud. i It.is well known 
that BatbtafAli Beg!s sons afterwards entered Mãdirî!s service 
in whieh tiey attained eminent posîltions; had there been a 
feud, this could hardîy haye happened. 
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howeverr, was unable to suceceed to his late. father-in-lawîs 
position as ehief of the local braneh of the Afshars. Nidir, 
after oedupying himself for a time with the management of his 
possessions, went to Masnhnhad and entered the service of Malik 
Mahmîüd sîstãni, who had taken advantage of the ehaotice state 
of Iran following upon the Afghan overthrow of the Safavî 
power, to seize Mashhad and much of the surrounding country.? 
NMëüdir!'s aetual motives in taking this step are open 
to doubt, and chê account which Mîrza Mahdi gives of his 
relations with Malik Mahmûd does not, for the most part, read 
at al1 convineingly. It seems most probable that Nadir, 
instead of belng îinspired with pure ly patriotîc motîives, as 
his official biographer asserts, really wished to seek 
advaneement in another sphere, his further progress in the 
Abivard distriet being checked by 16ga15jealönsy and opposition. 
Nãdir found two Afsflar chiefs at Mashhad who, at 
first, were hostile to him. He won them over and, it ils 
said, plotted with them to expel Malik Malhmûd.ê It was 
agreeُd that the Afsllãr and JalZyir2 tribesmen who were friendly 


to Nãdir should be in readiness for action "on the day of the 


1 îtalik Mahmîld belonged to the Kayîıil family of #Istãn, which 
claimed descent, through the Tãhirid Maliks, from the 
Saffãrids. Büuehner, in the f.l., Yol.IiV, page 459, 
doubts whether this celaim ceould be substantiated. 


2 T.N.+, page 20. 
2 It may have been at this time that Tahmãsp Khan Jalãyir and 


a number of the Jalãyir teribe joined Nãdir. 
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Jarîd"t, when Nidir would, while competing in the sport with 
Malik Mahmûd , seize the bridle of the Iatter!s horse. This 
action was to be the signal for the Afshars and Jalãyir to 
rush up and kill Malik Mahmîd and his followers. The plan 
miscarried, however, because Nãdir, at the eritical moment, 
failed to grasp the brildle of Malik Mahmîd '! s horse. Malik 
Mahmüîd appeared to suspeet not nne. Avi he and Nãdirm and the 
others with them returned to Mashhad together.  Nãdir, 
havîng reason to suspeet that the two Afshlãr ehiefs were not 
being falthful to him, murdered them both when on a hunting 
expedition.  Fearing retribution from Malik Mahmûd, Nidir 
fled to ADÎvard and Darragaz and endeavoured to raise a force 
of tribesmen to oppose him.ê 

Some horsemen, amongst them a certain Nasir Aqãa,? 
resoonded to Nãdir!s appeal, and formed a band under his 
leadership whieh proceeded to pillage and raid in Khurasan.4 
The only determined opposition that Nãdir met with in those 


anarehieal times was from Malik Mahnniüd and from certain tribes- 


men who were partisans of tine latter. 


l For a deseription of the game of the jğarîid, see M. von 
Oppenheim!s "Das DJjerid und das Djerid-5pie1l'"' in!Islamica!, 
1927, pages 590-617; the reference to the "Giuochi di 
Camne'" in Thomas Herbert!s !'Travels in Persia! (London, 
1928, page 50) îs likewise of interest. See also Sir H. 
Pottinger's deseription of the game as played in Baluchistan 
(!'?ravels in Belooehistan and Sinde'!, London, 1816, page 190 


2 Tr.N., page 20. (I have not followed Mirza Mahdi!s aceount 
very elosely, as mueh of what he says seems to be most 
Tal robe cı) 


2 See Hanway (Yo1. I., page 170). 
4 Mirza Mahdi naturally makes no mentlon of these aetîvities of 


VERBE "Bav PÊ EYe? "Bêrê bêkesin: BerAêEp' vû be*Han YE" eR 
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Malik Mahlhmîd, having sımmnoned in vain the 
Chamishgazak Kurds of Khabûshãn to cooperate with him agalnst 
Nãdir, attaoeked them. Nãdir marehed to their ausÎsE anê and 
forced Malik Mahmûd to retire. . Having no artillery, Nãdir 
and hîs allies were unable to follow up this suecess by puır- 
suing the enemy and laying siege to Mashhad. Nãdir then 
adopted the less onerous task of reducing several hostile 
tr1lbal fastnesses in the neighbourhood of Abîvard. 

It was at this Jjuncture that Tahmãsp, the third son 
of shan Sultan Husain,? although quite unable to oust the 
Ghilza!i usurper Mahmûd from Isfahãn, sent his general Rida 
Qulî Khãnê to attack Malik Mahmîd.  According to Mîrzã Mahdî, 
Rida Qulî Khãn, having heard of Nãdir!s prowess as a military 
leader, wished to cooperate with him, but was dissuaded from 
doing so by some of the Kurds of Khsbîlshan, who alleged that 
if he did so, and the operations were successful, Nãdir would 


reap all the advantage and disceredit him. Ridã Qulî Khan 


1 Muhammad Muhsin, in his Zubdatu!'t-Tawaãrîkh (foll.210 (a) and 
(b)) deseribes how Tahmãsp, after escaping from Iş#hãan, had 
trled to gather together the loyalist elements in northern 
Iran, but had failed to make head against the Afghans, owing 
to his->loeve of pleasure and weakness of charaeter. After a 
brief stay in Qazvîn (where he had himself proclaimed. shah 
on the l4th Safar (Muhammad Muhsin, fol.210(b)), Tahmãsp was 
forced by the Afghans to fly to Adharbalijiîn. He remained 
there until, in 1725, the advanee of the Turks ceaused him to 
seek refuge in Tehran. 0n the Afghans threatening Tehran, 
Tahmaãsp fle@d to Mãzandaran. 


2 Ridã Qulî Khãn Shãmlü had been eshik-aghasî or !'master of the 
$§hreshold! at the court of Shah §ultãn Husain (see Muhammad 
Muhsin, fol.209(a)); he was a materna]l`uınele of Lutf "j3 
Beg, authör of the Ãtash-Rada. 


- TL.N., page Z25. 
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then twiee attacked Malik Mahmûd, but was unsuccessful on each 
oecastion.t In consequencee of his failuûure, he was replaeed 
later by another Safavî general, Muhammad Khãn Turcoman. 

Encouraged by his defeat of Ridã Qulî Khãn, Malik 
Mahmüd determined to add Nîshãpîir to his domains; after an 
unsuecessful attempot by his nephew, he seized the place, des- 
pite efforts by Nãdir and his brother Ibrãhãm to oprevent him.? 
Subsequentî1y, Malik Mahmûd severely defeated Nãdir, who is | 
said to have reaehed Kalãt accompaniîed by only two men.7 


Muhammad Ehãn Turcoman, Ridã Qulî Khãn!s successor, 


reaeched Khurã&san at tüiis stage, anû, aceting in conjuncetion 
witn Nãdir, defeated Malik Mahmîid outside Mashhad.  Nãdir 
was unable to follow up this Yİietory, because of a Tûürcomãn 
rising at Baghbad, to the north-east of Abîvard. Having 
punished the Turcomans of Baghbad, Nãdir went to Merv, and 
later to Sarakhs, where he defeated the adherents of Malik 
Mahmüd. 

Nadir was next engaged in hostilities was a kinsman 
of his named shîr Beg Bãt(alü, who was allied with some of the 
Chamishgazak Kurds.  Whilst Nãdir was besleging @shûr Beg in 
his fortress, he received an addition to his forces of 5>00 


Özbeg youths, whom ShTr(iãz1 of KiTva had sent to his assist- 


-ٍ T.N., page 25. 
2 


ibidem, page 28. 


2 ibidem, page 29. 
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aie Mueh about the same time (4.e. the winter of 1725/6) 
an envoy from Tahmasp, named Hasan 'Ali Beg Mu 'ayyiru!1l-Mamãlik, 
reaehed Nãdir!s camp. It appears that Tahmãsp, who was then 
în Mãzandaran, had sent thîs envoy to report upon Nãdir. 
Nãdiîr is saild:to have sent Hasan #li Beg back with a message 
to Tahmãsp urging him to mareh with his arııy to Khurãsãn.ُ^ 
After another expedittlon to Merv, where more 
troubles had broken out betweem the local Qãjãrs and the 
Turcomans, Nadir once more set out agatnst Malik Mahmûd. 
However, when Nãdir was close to Mashhad, Hasan “Ali Beg 
arrived with the news that Tahmasp was on his way from 
Mãzandaran and that he desîired his presence. Nãdir accord- 
1tngly abandoned his mareh on Mashhad and went instead to 
Khabüûshaãn, where he met Tahmãsp for the first time. 


L1 

T.N., page 33. s$htr Ghãzî had formerly been hostile to 
Nadîr, but he decided to jotn forces wîth the latter 
through fear of Malik Mahmüd. 


2 : 
T.N., page 33. It appears, from Muhammad Muhsin, fol.212(a), 
that Tahmãsp appointed Nãdir deputy-governor of AbIvard on 

this occasion. 


r page 35. 
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CHAPTER 1I1LI1 


Barly Relations between Nãdir and TahmãsSp: 
The Capture of Mashhad and Tribal Campaligns, 
1726-1729. 


The fugitive Tahmãsp had received a most welcome 
reinforecement when Fath @%li Kiiãn, the ehief of the Ashaqbash 
Qã jars of Astarãbad, joined him at SãrI, in Mãêzandarãn, in 
the spring of 1726.  Unti1l Fatlı “1i Khãn joimed him, Tahmãsp 
had seemed in a hopeless position. ın Isfahãn and most of 
central, southern and eastern Iran the Ghilza!'!is were supreme. 
The Turks were .in possession of the north-western proviînces 
and part of the west as well, and in the north the Ruûss1lans 
had seized the.coastal portions of Dãghîistan, Shîrvan and 
Gîlãn. Over Mashhad and the surroumding country Malik 


1 


Mahmüd ruled. TLastly, sundry pretenders, claiming to be sons 


of Shãh Sultãn Husain,? from time to time appeared and made 
a bid for power. 

0n receiving Nãdir!s message through Hasan %li Beg, 
Tahmãsp and Fath Ali Khãn proceeded from Mãzandarãn to 
Khurãsãn via Jajarm. 0n hearing this news, Malik Mabmüid set 


out to attack Tahmãsp, but withdrew to Mashhad again on learn- 


1 The history of Tahmãsp!s wanderings in northern Iran quring 


the period 1722-1726 is very complicated, and only a very 
brief cutline is given here. 


2 0n the 7th February 1725 Malhmîã Shãh, in a terrible fit of 
frenzy, püt to death all the surviving members of the 
Safavî royal family who were in his power, withlı the exeep- 
tion of the ex-§Shah himself and two infant prîincees. Pre- 
RR ÊNA EL a Nê n DA On N ê UA TAK 
¬ e 
ale P6Rê8 13 enma12) Sha shgTEh*Hazîn 8ãyê (pêğe 155) (nat 


ing of Nãdir!s mareh on that place from Merv.? 

Af ter Tahmãsp and Fath @li Khãn reached Khabîishãn, 
Nãdir marched into the town at the head of 2,000 men, mostly.. 
Af shãrs and Kurds.ُ 

Tahmãsp then found himself with two powerful 
supporters. Both were not only ambitious, btüt also fully 
aware of his weakness of eharaeter. As was inevitable, 
acute rivalry speedily developed between Fath @1li Khãn and 
Nãdir. It has been alleged that Fath @%1i Khãn, being 
piqued at Nãdir!s advanceement, began to întrigue against him 
and even entered into treasonable correspondence with Malik 
Mahmîid.^ 

Meanwhile, Tahmãsp, Fath @li Khãn and Nãdir had left 
Khabüshãn (on the 22nd Muharram 1139 - 19th September 1726), 
and camped, ten days later, by the shrîne of Khwã ja Rab", 3 
miles north of Mashhad. 

Nãdir proceeded to launchattack after attack tüpon 
the city, bût was Wnable to force his way in. 

During the siege of Mashhad, the tension betweem 
Nãdir and hîs rival reaehed sueh a piteh that Nãdir persuaded 


Tahmã5p¬ to arrest Fath “li Khãn and then to put him to 


1 T.N.» page 235. 
2 Muhammad Muhsin, fol.212(a). 


7 Û " " 212(b). 
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death.! The latter event took plaee on the l1ith October. 

Al1 that can be urged in extenuation of Nãdir!s conduct sa 
this occasion is that Fath A11 Khãn would, in all probability, 
have sumarily disposed of him, had he been in a position to 
do so. 

His rival being removed from his path, Nãdir took 
over the control of affairs from the supine Tahmãsp, and made, 
or rather caused to be made, a number of appointments.^ He 
himself became Qurcehi-Bãshît ("Master of the Ordnanee!'"), and 
received the title of Tahmãsp Qulî ('"Slave of Tahmãsp') Khãn, 
while Kalb %11î Beg, one of his brothers-in-law, was appointed 
EshnTk-Aghãs1. 

Nãdir now gave his whole attention to the siege of 
Mashhad, but he was no more suceessful than before. Malîk 
Mahmüd, emboldened by the dissensions which broke out in 
Tahmãsp!'s camp after Fath %11 Kknan had been put to death, 
made a sortie. A severe engagement was fought near Ehwãja 


Rabî, wnietı resulted in the defeat of Malik Mahmüd and his 


1 1t is of interest to read the extremely conflicting accounts 
of this inceident whieh are given by Mîrza Mahdî and Muhamma 
itutsin on the one hand, and %bdiu!r-Razzãq, the QEjãr his- 
torian on the other. Mîrza Mahdî'!'s explanation of Nãdir!s 
conduct is not at all convinciling. Hanway zegarded &5 
baseless the eharge of treason brought against Fath “li 
Khan, and said that Nãdir instigated the murder (Yo1. 1v, 
page 17). It is to be noted, however, that Fath %111 Kilan 
had, previous to joining Tahmãsp in Mãzandarãn, been in 
revolt. 

2 For partiçulars of these appolmntments, see Mûühammad Muhsin, 

fol.212(b). 


ÇÛ T.N., page 38. 
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retreat to the city. 

Although Malik Mahmûd did not venture outside his 
defenees again, Mãdir could not carry the city by assault, 
and it was only through treachery, on the part of Pir 
Muhammad, Malik Mahmüd!s commander-in-cehief, that enabled hîm 
to enter the city on the night of the l6th Rabf II (10th/l1th 
December 1726).1 Malik Mahmîd, after vainly attempting to 
repel Nãdir!s forces, surrendered; haviîng laid aside his 
erovm, he retired to a cell .in the shrine of the Imãm Rida. 

In fuûulfilment of a vow whieh he had made before the 
oceupation of Mashhad, Nãdir gave orders for the holy shrine 
to be repaired, for the dome to be gilt and Êor the erection 
of a second minaret.2ê As Nãdir was born and. bred a Sunî, 
this action of his in restoring and embellishing a Shif a 
shrine is of interest. Nãdir!s object was probably mainly, 
if not entirely, political; the Sh a priesthood being at that 
time very influential, he doubtless wished to enlist their 
support. 

Nãdir had not been long in Mashhad before he realised 
that his newly-won position was by no means assured. He 
found that he could only place implicit relianee upon certaîn 
of the Afshãrs and ùüpon the Jalãyirs under Tahmasp Khãn; over 


the majority of the wild tribesmen of Abîvard, Darragaz, Kalãt 


t q.N., page 58 and Muhammad Muhsin, fol.212(b). 


2 T.N.» page 39. öetreek, in his article on Mashhad in the 
E.l. (Vol.III, page 471) states that this minaret was 
erected in 1730; this was, no doubt, the year in which it 
was completed. 
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and Khabüûshãn his hold was very precarious. Secondly, 
Tahmãspî!s ministers started to poîson their master!s mind 
against Nãdir; in the words of Muhammad Muhsin: 'the Sltîah, 
by reason of his youth1t and his relianee upon them, belieyed 
their baseless statements."2 It ls not surprising that 
 Tahmãsp'!s ministers shoulêé hate and fear NMûdûir. They were 
self-seeking, tnpatriotic and 1indo1ent;7 they strongly 
resented the intrusion of a strong man like Nãdir, and fearyed, 
not without reason, that he would establish an ascendaney 
over Tahmasp and then use his influenee to their detriment. 

0n learning that the Kurds of Kkhabûshãin were in- 
triguing with the hostile ministers and that Tahmaãsp had gone 
to Khabûshan, Nãdir left is haste for that place, Tahmãsp, 
it appears, had been induced tc sign orders for his governors 
in Mãzandaran, Astarãbãd and the Giraili district to come to 
hîs assistance against the traitor Nãdir. It is even 
alleged that Tahmrîasp sought to win over Malik Mahmûd to his 
side.“ 


û Tahmãsp was then 27. I have refrained from giving him the . 
title of hah at this stage, because it seems that his 
claim to be regarded as the suecessor to his father was 
vıeak. shãh Sultãn Husain, on the fall of Isfahãn, had 
abdicated and had with his own hands 1nvesteûd the victor- 
jous Mahmüd with the erown. Mahmûd, moreover, had 
established his rule over a large part of Iran. 


Zzubdatu!'t-Tawarîkh, fol.212(b) 


2َ No atuthority, not even Shaikh Hazîn, has a good word to say 
for these ministers. 

4 ®ٍ N., page 40. Mîrza Mahdî states that Malik Mahmûd inform 
ed Nãdir of this aetion of Tahmãspî!s. It is unfortunate 
that no unbiîiased account of these happenings is extant. 
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Nãdir laid vigorous siege to Khabûshaãan, where 
Tahmãsp was stupported by the Chamishgazak and Qarãcehorlû Kurds. 
After defeating these Kurds, Nãdir came to terms with Tahmãsp, 
who agreed to follow him to Mashhad. Nãdir then returned 
to Mashhad where, with much ceremony, he received Tahnmãsp on 
the day of NMau Rûz 1139 (21st Mareh, 1727); festivities and 
rejoicings continued for a week. 

Scearcely had these celebrations come to an end when 
fresh risings of the Kurds took plzee. The forces of the 
insurgents were augmented by the Tîtãrs of Merv and the 
Yamrili Turcomans.e öweeping across Darragaz, the rebel 
forces surrounded Nãdir!s brother, Ibrãhîm Khãn. 

Nãdir, in company with Tahmãsp, relieved Ibraliîm 
Khãn, afterwards besišëging and taking Khabüshãn. Nãdir there- 
upon: erushed the zebels in Darragaz, bût had to return to 
KhaBüshan to quell a fresh disturbancee there. He then went 
baek to Mashhad. 

No sooner had Nãdir reaehed Mashhad than fresh 
troubles broke out at Khabüshan, fomented, it is alleged, by 
Tahmasp. This time, the Chamishgazak and Qarachorltû were 
jolned by the Shlãdil1lüã Kurds. Nadir, however, speedily broke 
ur the confederacy, and proceeded to Nîshãpîlr, whîther Tahmãsp 
had gone. Meanwhile, the Tãtars of Merv revolted again, at 


the instigation of Malik Mahmud. Midir, having arranged for 


1 Muhammad Muhsin, fol.215(b). 
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the quelling of this revolt, had Malik Mahmûd and his 
nephew Malik Ishtq put to death. | 
Disturbances had also broken out in QE!'îm where a 
ststãrfî chief named Husain SŞultãn, an aliy of Malik Mahnîûd!s, 
had expelled the governor whom Nãdir had appointed.1 On the 
17th Dhu'l-Hijja 1139 (5th August 1727) Nãdir and Tahmãsp 
left Mashhad for Qã'!In with 8000 men, and soon forced Husain 
Sultãn to submit; a son and nephew of Malik Mahımtd , who had 
been with him, fled to: Isfahãn, where they joined AAHIAÊ A 
From Qã'îin Nãdir marched viš Irsfidîn, in the Zîtrkûh 
district, and Miãdhinabaãd against the Afghans of Bihdadîn.7 
It was a trying mareh in the height of stûümmer, water bejng 
very searcee; also, the cannon kept sinking into the sand 
near ãdhinêbãd. Nãdir took Bihdadîn by assault, and then 
besieged Sangãnî which had also refused to submit. Henê 
Vadir narrowly escaped death when one of his cannon burst.7 
On the 1st Qetober Nãdir took Sangãn by assault and püît all 
the inhabitants to the sword because of their having feigned 


1 T.N., page 46. The text of the Bombay edition is very 
corrupt here. 


2 Ashraf,„, the son of %@bdu'1-ûzîz (or, according to the Hayat-i- 
Afghãr1, of %bduî?1-Qãdir, another brother of Mîr Wais), 
had put his cousin Mahıîûd to death and seized the throne 
of Iran on the 22nd April 1725. 

2َ ®his place is now known as Behdavîn. 


4 n mm " " Sangun-i-Pã'!în. 


2 T.N., page 47. 
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submission some days before and had then reopened hostilities. 
News was then received that 7,000 to 8,000 Abd2ZElî Afghans 
from Herat had reached Niãzabãd, in order to assist the 
inhabitants of Sangan. Nadir at once marehed off to meet 
thlıese Afghans, whom he ene öoNAL N kü near $angãn. Knowing 
that hîs troops were inexperienceed and that the many defeats 
vhieh the Afghans had inf1ieted upon the Iranians had caused 
the latter greatly to fear them, Nãdir did not risk an open 
battle. Instead, he placed the bulk of his men in trenches 
while he, at the head of 500 trained cavalry, made a series 
of attacks tpon the A®ghans. A1though the troops in the 
trenehes wished to take part in the fighting, Midir refused 
them wara ida After four days of fighting and skirmish- 


ing, the Afghans "exehanged fight for flight",1 and retired 
towards Herat. Nãdir, still feeling the need of caution 
because of the inexperitence of his troops, refrained from 
pursuit, and returned to Mashhad. The time had not yet coıje 
for the trial of strength with the formidable Abdãlis. 
Relations betweem Tahmãsp and Nadir continued to be 
strained, the formerî!îs ministers seekîing every opportunity to 
disceredit the successful newcomer.  Tahmãsp is said to have 
urged Nãdir repeatedly to march direct on Isfahãn, but Nãdir 
always replied that it would be most imprudent to do so twWmtil 
tine Abdalis of Herat, who were so near at hand, were subdued.? 


l1 m.N., page 48. êr a coyê «a Çuy 
2 T.N., page 49. i 
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It was at length agreed that Nãdir and Tahmãsp, 
starting respeetively from Mashhad and NTshãpûr, should meet 
at Sultãnãbãd (Turshîz), and: march on Herat with their 
combined forces. Tahmãsp, however, having been persuaded 
by his advisers not to cooperate, informed Nadir that he 
would go to Mêzandarãn, whi1le Midir should proceed alone 
against the Abdãlîs.  Nêdir started on his march, but dis- 
covered at Baãkharz that the nobles were endeavouring to 
eause disaffeection in his army. He therefore abandoned the 
advance on Herat and returned to Mashhad.! 


An Abdãîlî raid on the Biarjumand distriet (E.S.E. 


of Shãhrûd) caused Mãdir to hasten from Mashhad, in the hope 
of intercepting the A®ghans. 0n reaehing Qadamgãh he heard 
that Tahmãsp was attacking the Bughairi Tuürks, who were 
frtitend1y to him. Nãdir appealed to Tahmãsp to desist and to 
cooperate with him against the Afghans; Tahmãsp Treplied by 
sumoning NMãdir to Tê Nãdir, realising that a ealêT13 
was developing, gave ùüp his project of întercepting the 
raiders, and went to Sabzavar. 0n arrival, he found the 
gates shut in his face; just previous to this, he had dis- 
covered that Dane had sent messages to alîl parts of 


Khurãsan that/(Nãdir!s) orders and those of his subordinates 


were to be dis becaydeû, ^ 


1 Muhammad Muhsin, fol.215(5). 


ibidem. 
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Nãdir, after waiting in vain for the gates of 
Sabzavaãr to be opened, began to bombard the town, whieh soon 
surrendered.  Tahmãsp, having no alternative, then jolned 
Nãdir and swore to be friendly to him. That same night a 
number of :Tahmasþ!s guards and retimnue went to Mãzandaran, 
with the object of fomenting trouble. Two days later, Nãdir 
sent Tahmãsp to Mashhad wnder virtual arrest. After vainly 
trying to cut off the Afghan raiders, Nãdir returned to 
Mashhad himselıf. 

Almost immediately afterwards Nãdir was jinformed 
that the Turcomãns inhabiting the plain betweem Durûn and 
Astarãbãd, were raiding the cowntry round the former place. 
Calling nen the Chamishgazak and Qarãchorlüûü Kurds to acceompany 
him, Nãdir set out on a punitive expedîtion. The Kurds, 
however, refused to obey and attacked and defeated Ibrãhîm 
Man. In the meanwhile, Nãdir had reaehed the mountain known 
as the Balkhan Dãgh,1 near whieh he met with and defeated the 
Turcomãns. On his return march Nãdir learnt of the Kurds! 
defeat of his brother, so he advamneed into their country and 
killed a large number of them. 

| vhi1st these operations were in progress, one of 
Tahmãsp's followers, Muhammad lI KHãn ibn Aslãn by name, had 
proceeded sueeesstvely to Bistam, and the provinces of 


Astarabaãd and Mãzandarîn, where he placed nominees of Tahmãsp 


1 This name is încorrectly given as Pul-î-Khãn Daghîl in the 


Bombay editlon of the T.N., page 53; Jones omits the 
name altogether. 


1n positions of authority. 5Serlous disturbancees then broke 
out in the two provinees.  Nãdir immediately set out for 
Astarîbãîd, but turned northwards at Kaf shgarî, crossed the 
Atrak, and erushed some rebellious Yamût Turcomêns. He then 
went to Astarãbãd, where Tahmãsp joined him.  Nãüir marched 
into Mã&ãzandarãn with Tahniãsp, and soon reduceed the province 
to order, Dhu!'l-Fiqãr, the leader of the party hostile to him 
being killed. After taking measures to guard the passes 
l1eading from Mazandarãn to the Tehran and Khãr distrioets, 
vhicen were in the hands of the Ghilza!?'i Afghans, Nãdir sent an 
envoy, in Tahmãsp!s name, to the court of Russla, to demand 
the restitution of @îlãn.Î 

Lıeaving Tahmãsp at SarI, Nãdir returned to Mashhad 
in February or early March, ı72o;ê after Nau Rûz he began 
to prepare for his campaîign against the Abdãalîs. 


l1 ®.N., page 55.  Butkov, in his 'Materiali ülia îtovoy 
Istorii Kavkaza, 1722-1803', St. Petersburg, 1869, Yol.I, 
page 100, states that Tahmasp wrote to General Levashev, 
jn December 1728, that he would shortly be entering Gîlãn 
'in company with Avramov (the Russian Consul at Resht). 
BAZDE) Tahmasp!s emissaries to Russia and Constantinop1le 


in 1727/8, see Stanyan!s despatches from Constantinople 
in S.P.97, Vol.XXV. 


2 ma 
Muhammad Muhsin says (fol.214(a)) that Nãdir returned to 
Mashhad in the depth of winter. 
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CHAPTER TV 


Nãdir'!s Pîrst Campaiğm Against 
The AbdãlIs. 


Nãdir!s determination to crush the Abdãlîs and to 
win back Herat before attempting to recover Isfahãîn from the 
Ghilzaî?is is proof of his sound understandîing of the 
situation.  Though the Abdãlîs, owing to internal 
dissensions, had not made any attack on Khurasan on a biîg 
seale for several years, they were always a potential danger. 
In virtue of their posîtion and their wel1l-known fighting 
qualities, Nãdir feared that, if he and Tahmãsp and thelr 
forces were to absent themselves from Khurãsãn for any length | 
of tîme, the AbdalîIs woulü compose their differences, and make 
a bo1ld bid to take Mashdad, thus strikîing at the basis of his 
power. It could be regarded as practical1ly certain that the 
majorltty of the fîckle and unstable Kurds and other tr1lbesmen 


of North-Bast Khurasãn would, in that event, forget their vows, 


and ally themselves with the invaders or, at any rate, take 
advantage of their advent to throw off thelr alleglance. 

The history of the Abdãlîs during the preceding 
decade îs, in places, obscure. After defeatîng the armîes 
whiîeh Shãh Sultãn Husain repeatedly sent against them, and 
ho1ding thelr own against the Ghilza'!isî the Abdã1Î chiefs of 


1ıruhammnad Muhsîn gives a detailed account of these campalgns, 
fo11. 205(b) - 205(a). 
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Herat were sono letely ûdndebena entı It seems that the 
Abdã1lî ehief, Muhammad Zaman Khãn Sadoza!'!i, who had seized 
power in 1718 by poisoning a rival chief, was himself sup- 
planted later on by a certain Muhammad Khãn Afghãn. 
Muhammad Ehan Afghãn besieged Mashhad for some months in the 
winter of 1722/23, but failed to take it. 0n Muhammad Khãn 
returning empty-handed to Herat, the Abdãlîs rose against 
him, and ehose as their chief Dhu!'1-Fiqãr, the êèlder son of 
Muhammad Zamãn Khãn.ُ Civil war broke out in 1137 A.H. 
(1725/6) betweem.Dhu'1l-Fiqãr and Rahmîãn, the son of the ehief 
whom his father had murdered. This war was only terminated 
by the Abdãlîs sending Dhu'1l-Fiqãr to Bãkharz and Rahmãn to 
Qandahãr. Allah Yãr Khan, a brother of Muhammad Khãn Afghãn, 
was then elected chief, but was shortly afterwards attacked 
by Dhu'l-Piqãr. 

0n the Abda1lîs hearing of Mãîdir!'s impending attack 
on them, the rival factions patehed uüp their differences and 
combined forces, Allah Yar Kîîan beecoming Governor of Herat 
and Dhu'l-Fiqar that of Farah. 

Nãdir, having finished his preparatîons, left 
Hasnhad in company with Tahmãsp on the 4th. ShawızÎ 1141 (3rd 
Hay 1729 )2 and marcehed southwards, via Jãm, Farmandãbãdî and 


1 They do not seem, however, to have taken any title beyond 
that of Governor.,e 


Ahmad Khãn, the younger son of Muhammad Zaman Khãn, after- 
wards became famous as Ahmad Shãh Durraãnî. 


2 T.N., page 56. 


Now known as Farmzanãbad. 


2 
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Karîz.. At the sametime, the Abdãlîs, under Allah Yar Khãn, 
advanced N from Herat. 

Battle was joined between the Iranian forces and the 
Abdãîlis at Kafir Qal“ at, where the AbdalîIs had signally de- 
feated the Safavî general Şafî Qulî Khan, ten years before. 

Nãdir pûursued the same eautious poliey as before; 
restrainîng the ardouwr of his troops, he surrounded his 
infantry with his artillery, and posted.a body of cavalry on 
the flank. The Abdalîs were thefirst to attaek and a 
desperate struggle took place. The Iranian e were 
thrown into -:¬confuslon by an. Abdãlî charge, bût Nadir retrieved 
the fortunes of the day and himself cut duta one of the enemy 
1eaders.. He then receklved a lance-tihrust:in the right #ook:”^ 
Night fell soon after, and both sides withdrew to thelr 
respeetivyve lines. 

0n the following day the Abdîlîs retired tc.the 
Harî Rd, with Nãüir!s arıny in pursuit. : 

Another battle was fought at Kuüsüya where, after a 
severe struggle, the Abdãîlîs suffered a heavy defeat, and fell 
back precipitately on Herat, leaving their artîllery, tents 
and baggage behind. 


1 Now knovn as Islãm Qalfa. 


2 T.N.,„ page 57. According to Abdu!l-Karîm Bukliãrî's 
"TarTkhn-1i-Ahmad!" (Lueknow, 1850), page 4, MNãdir was 
wounded by HEjjTMishkîn Abdãîlî, who had sworn to kilı1 
him or die in the attempt. See also Muhammd 'Abdu'r- 
Rahmãn'!s da!rîkh-i-Ahmad snãh Durrãmnî..? 
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Midir and his troops advaneed rapidly on Herat via 
Tîrpul. Allah Yãr Khan, having reorganised his forces, 
marehed from Herat to oppose the Iranians. The two armies 
met near Ribãt-i-Pariãn, a village a few miles west of Herat. 
The battle lasted from early morning until midday, when the 
AbdãlÎs retired, leaving over one thousandü dead on the field. 
A dust storm, lasting for 48 hours, effeetively prevented 
any further fighting. 0n the third day, a messenger from 
Allah Yã®r Khãn reached the Iranian camp with proposals for 
peace, but Midir refused to listen to sueh proposals uUünless 
and until Allah Yã® Klîan and his fellow-ehiefs came in person 
to make them. Allah Yar Khãn was about to comply, when he 
received word that his erstwhile rival, Dhu!1l-Fiqãr, was 
marching to his assistancee. Instead of submitting, Allah 
Yãr Khan prepared to reopen hostilities. 

Nadir detached a body of men to repel Dhu!'l-Fiqãr 
and encamped with the bulk of his forces at Shakibãn. Dhnu!1l- 
Fiqar,. having evaded the troops sent against him, hid in 
ambush near Shakibãn; when Allah Yêr Khan launched an attack 
on Nãdir from the east, Dhu!'l-Fiqaãr and his men fel1l tùpon the 
Iranian camp and began to.plunder it. Nãdir managed to. 
detaen suffieient men to qrive off Dhu!l-Fiqãr and to wiîth- 
stand Allah Yã? Kknan. 0n the following day, Maãdir advanced 
and fought another obstinate battle with Allah Yar Khãn and 


his men, in whieh he was victorious..  Onee more Allah Yar Kiiãn 
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sent a messenger with peace proposals, to whieh Nãdir 
returned the same answer as before. Some of the Abdãlî 
chiefs then came in person to Nãdir, and submitted to him. 
After offering excuses for their conduet, the chitefs offered 
not only to obey, btüt also to assist the Iranians against the 
Ghi1lza!'!is. Although Tahmãsp and his ministers were opposed 
to accepting the Abdîlisî offer, Nãdir deeided to do SO. 0n 
thne following day a large number of Abdãl1î1 chiefs came to the 
camp bearing presents, and were rewarded with robes of honour. 
Several of the more notable chiefs entered Tahmãsp!s service, 
and A11ah Yar Khãn was offieially appointed Governor” of Heyata) 
Nãdir and Tahmãsp started on their homeward march 
soon after, and reached Mashhad on the 4th Dhu'l-Hijja (1st 


July), having been absent for two months. 


ù T.N.» page 60. 
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CHAPTER V. 


he Expulsion of the Ghilza!is. 


Ashraf had been at war with both Turkey and Russia. 
So far as tacetics and diplomaey were.conceerned, Ashraf had 
acquitted himself very well in the war with Turkey, but he 
had had, in the end, to acqujiescee in 1 serious loss of 
territory to the Turks, end the war had revealed that his 
military strength was distinetly limited. The fighting 
qualities of his Ghilza'i warriors remaîined unimpaired, but 
no reinforcements could be obtained from Qandahar, because 
of the feud that subsisted betweem Ashraf and his cousin 
Husain Sultãn, the brother of the late Mahmüd. 

In May and June 1729 rumours were current in 
Işsfahan as to an impending attack by Husain Sultãn of Qandahar. 
These rumours were succeeded by reports that Tahmãsp, having 
been victorious over the Abdãilîs of Herat, had beguün to 
advance on Isfahãn, in order to dispossess Ashraf of the 
throne. Ashraf, in alarm, sent sekn on dêneikê to the Afghan 
garrison in Qazvîn, and then, on the 13th August, himself 
marched to Tehran with a train of artillery and ali the troops 
that ıe could muster.? 

0n hearing of Ashraf!s northward mareh, Nãdir, who 


nad just returned to Mashhad from Herat, hurriedly marched 


l1 Gombroon Diary, 4&th/15th July and lã5th/24th Oetober (based 
on letters from Cocekell and Geekie, irom Isfahan). 
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against the Afghans. Muhammad Muhsin states that, before 
“ie army left Mashhad, Tahmãsp. and Nãğüir entered into an 
agreement şe REBI Ahe former undertook, in return for Nãdir'!s 
services, to grant to him in fief the provinces of Khurãsan, 
Kırmãn and Mãzandarãn, after. Işfahãn.had been retaken and the 
Afghans driven out fronm Teali? Vîrzã& Mahdî does not mention. 
this agreement, but there seems to be no reason to doubt the 
accuraey of Muhammad Muhsin!s statement. 

0n the 18th Safar (12th September) Nãdir and Tahrîãsp 
left Mashhad anû marched via Ntshãpûr and Sabzavar to relieve 


Sarsnîn, which Ashraf was besieging.? 


Ashraf, for his part, 
after detaching some of his force to.continue the siege of 
Samnan, advanced eastwards to meet Nãdir. 


The Afghan advance guard, under Muhammad Saidal Khãn, 


made an tnsuecessful attempt to capture Nãdir!'s artillery at 


Bistãm.  Saidãl then fell back as far as Mihmndîlst, ll3 
miles EB.N.B. of Damghãn, where Ashraf joined him with the main 
part of the army. 

NVãdir continued to advance until reaching the smalı 
river of Mihmaãndîîst, just to the east of the village of that 
name. At thîs spot, on the morning of the 6th Rabî“ 1 (29th 


4 


September), the battle opened. Nãdir had formed his men 


1 Fo1.215 (a)... It seems evident, from Tahmãsp!s promise of 
Mã zandarãn to Nadir, that he now regarded as a dead letter 
the treaty which he had conelıuded with Russia in September 
1723, under the terms of whieh he had wndertaken, inter ali 
to cede Mãzandarãn to that country; this treaty was never 
ratifî1ed. 

2 T.N.» page 61, Hazîn, page l192. 

3 T.N.» page 61. 

4 '! t ê2. 
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tnto one body, eneireled by his musketeers and artillery, 
and had given strict orders that no one was to move or to 
fire tuntil he gave the command. The Afghans, following 
their. usual practice, were în three divisions. They 
impetuously charged the Iranian centre and then attacked the 
f1lanks. As soon as the Afghans came within musket shot, 
Nadir gave the order to fire.  Though many Afghans felı, 
the rest pressed on, but foûnd, to their surprise, that the 
Iranians were able, not only to withstand the shock of 
theîr attack, but to take the offensive. Mueh havoc was. . 
caused by the Iranian artillery whieh destroyed the Afghan 
zanburaks (swivel-guns mounted on camels) and inflieted 
heavy casualties.? On Ashraf!s standard-bearer beîng killed 
by a êٍ sundi shot, the A®fghans broke and fled. The Iranians, 
it is salû, wished to pursue the enemy, but Nadir, feeling 
that they were as yet insufficiently experienced, held them 
baek.ê 
Neither Mîrza Mahdî. nor Muhammad Muhsin gives the 
numbers of the opposing forees or the extent of their losses. 
Otter gives the strength of! the Afghans as 50,0002, which 
l Mîrza ker spgaks of the "artiltbry-men Fe a Ae e ên dû 
J o-5» J)» bût, as it is most unlîkely that 
Nadir Mire have had any foreign artillery-men at this 
early stage, Mîrza Mahdî must have merely used the term to 
imply that the Iranian artillery-nmen were skilful (Buropean 


artillery-men being then generally Preputed to be the most 
skil1led). 


2 T,N., page 62. 
2 o1. I„» page 307. 
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seems on the high side, and Hanway estimates the Iranian 
strength at 25 „000.1 Fraser (Cocke1ll) puts the Afghan 
losses at 12,000 and those of the.Iranlans at 4.,000.ُ^ 

Unstinted praise must be aecorded to Nãdiîr not 
only for his generalshîip and bravery deling the battle, but 
also (and, indeed, more particularly) for his careful train- 
ing of the troops beforehand and his striet enforcement of 
dqiseip1l1ine. 

Umntil the Qizi1lbãsh troops had felt his iron hand 
and acqulftrmed confîidence in his leadershîp, they had, on many 
occasions, fled almost at the mere sight oÉf an Afghan. Now, 
however, the Iranians not only stood their ground without 
f1linching, but proved more than a matehn for thelr redoubtable 
adversaries. Like Cromwel1l and other great commanderrs, 
VNVãdir, besides having sutupreme faith in himself, had the gift 
of inspiring in others implicît confidencee în his leadership, 

After some interval had elapsed, Nãdir and Tahmãsp 
advanced to PTamghãn, whence an envoy was sent to 
Constantinople to demand the return of the provîncees which the 
Turks had conguered; the envoy, however, died at Tabrîz.7 
From Dãmghãn the army continued on 1tswestward maren; en 
route, Nãdir had, it is said, öêzüštên to tell some unpleasing 


truths to Tahmãsp, who, in a rage, refused for a time to 


l1 Yo1.IiY, page 27. 


2َ 'Nãdir Sllãh!, page 96. Shaikh Hazîn (page l193) states that 
the only Iranian casualties were two men who were slîghtly 


wounded! 
2 


7 T.N., nage 65. 
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proceed.? In the meantime, Ashraf had fallen back towards 
Yarêãrîîn and had sent for reinforcements from Tehran; he then 
prepared an elaborate ambush for the Iranflans in a narrow 
defi1le in the Kkhãr valley. Nãdir, having received warning of 
this ambush from his seouts, sent out strong bodies of 
musketeers to attack the enemy on both flanks, while he march- 
ed stralght against them. These tacetics were compltetely 
suecessful;  oncee more he routed the Afghans, who fled to 
Isfahãn leaving their cannon and baggage behind.ê 

Before advaneing any further, Nãdir persuaded 
Tahrîãsp to go to Tehran (which the Afghans had evacuated), in 
order, as Mîrza Mahdî put it, "to settle important affairs of 
the kingdom there.!? 

When Ashraf reaehed Işfahãn after his series of 


defeats, he had no less than 5,000 of the fulama and other 


prominent inhabîtants put to death, while his men plundered 
and set fire to the bazaarsS. Fearing 1lest the employees OSÊ 
the #nglish and Duteh Bast India Çompanîes should escape to 
Nãdir, Ashraf had them stripped and thrown into Dil sên, where 
they remained for l7 days; they then escaped with the conni- 


vancee of their guards.? 


1 T.N., page 63. Stanyan reported, in a despateh to London 
dated the 24th November/5th December 1729 (S.P.97, Vol.XXV) 
that another IfPanian envoy, who must have been sent prevîous 
1y, had reached Constantinople at the end of October. 


2 T.N., page 64. 
2َ r n 


4 See the letter from John Horne, the Agent at Gombroon, to 
London dated the 31st December 1729/114h January 1750 (Vol. 
XV of "Persia & the Persian Gulf" records), and the Gombroor 
Diary of the 9th/20th December. 


+ 


Ahmad Pãsliã, of Baghdãü, in response to an appea1l 
for help from Ashra4€, sent him some troops and, it is said, 
some san N: Ashraf then marehed N.N.W. to the village of 
iin ehaEnar, near which he encamped. 

Nãdir, after being relfeved of the presenee of 
Tahırãsp, marched towards Igfahãn via Natanzî, and was only a 
few miles west of Murehakhûr at the time of Ashraf!s arrival 
there. Nãdir did not venture to attack the Afghans, but 
made a feint towards Isfahãn in the hope of luwring the enemy 
from thelr gaslêtên, The ruse was successful, as Ashraf 
advanced to the attack.  Ashraf, in imitation of Nãdir!s 
taeties at Mihmãndüûüst, had formed his troops into one body 
and p1laced his artillery on the flanks. The Iranilians wheeled 
round to face the oncoming AÃfghans, and attacked, their 
musketeers belng in the van. The Iranian attack was so sıudcess- 
ful that the Afghan cannon were seized; severe hand-to-hand 
` fighting ensued in which the Iranlians were vicetorious, despite 
furilous flank and rear attaeks by the enemy. The Iranians 
pressed home the1r advantage and captured all the Afghan 
artflllery and many prisoners, amongst whom were a nmuımber of 
l1 uîrzã Mahdî (page 65) lake: that Ahmad Pãshla sent "several 

pãshãas and a fitting number of men", and Shaikh Hazîn adds 
that Ahmad Pãshã also despatehed a brigade of artillerymen. 
Longria g, in his "Pour CÇenturles of Modern Iraq" page l35, 
note 3) says: "he statement in Jihan Gusha and Jones that 
a formîdable army of Turks, under the Governor of Hamadan, 
were with the Afghans is impossible to aceept.! The t?zuth 


probably is that only a small contingent of Turks was 
actual1ly sent. 


2 me Natanz route, though longer than the road via Quhrûd, was 
practicable for artillery, whereas the other was not. 
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Turks. Nãdir is said to have treated these Turks kindly and 


to have set them free. 


Ashraf reaehed Isfalîãnh in the evening, and immediate- 


ly made preparations for fight. Every available animal was 


collected for the conveyancee of the women, children and 


treasures, and a start was made for Shîrãz three days later 


13th November). 


On NMüdir learning of the Afghans! evacuation of 


Isfahãn, he marehed from Murchakhûr and entered the city on 


the lé6th November. 0ne of Nãdir!î!s first acts was to send 


word to Tahmãsp of his suecess and to t"W'ge him to come to 


Isfahan,. 


Tahmãsp accordingly left Tehran, and entered Işfahãn 


on the 8th Jumãdî I (29th November) , nearly 78$ years after his 


escape from ît durîng the siege. 


Isfahîãn, however, was merely the shadow of 1ts 


2 
former self; it had suffered terrîibly during the siege of 


1722, anã many of the inhabitants who survived that ordeal, 


perished in subsequent massaceres. shaikh Hazîn, who arrived 


in Isfahlãn soon after its recapture, said: "I....... beheld 


1 Gombroon Diary, 24th December/4th January (on the authority 


2 


of letters from Cockel1l and Geekie from Igşfahãn dated the 
4th/15+:h and 9th/20th December.) Mîrza Mahdi, however, 
states, in the T.N. (page 67) and the 'Durra-yi-Nãdira! 
(pages 75 and 76), that Ashraf left Isfahãn on the same 
night that he arrived from Murehakhûr. As Çockell and 
Geekîe were on the spot, their testimony is to be þreferred. 


See the translation in Ta Mamye-Clairac (Vol.III, pages 91 
and 92) of a Turkish offleial!'s report; this official had 
been sent to Isfahan after its recapture, in order to report 
on condî1tions there. 
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that great eity, notwithstanding the presence of the King, in 
utter ruin and desertion. 0f all that population and of my 
friends scarcely anyone remainedî! 

0n Tahmãasp!s arrival, Nãdir informed him that he 
wished to leave Isfahãn for Khurãsãn with his men as soon as 
the coronation ceremony had taken place. EIt is very doubtfıı1 
whether Midir really intended to act as he had stated. He 
wel1 knew that, though Tahmãsp both disliked and feared him, 
ne would not be able to dîspense. with his services until the 
Ghi1lza'!'is were finally expelled from Iran. Tahmãsp, as Nãdi? 
doubt1less foresaw, pressed him to remain, and dîd so agailn on 
the following day, in the presence of a11 the army leaders. 
After long discussions, Nidir at length agreed to stay.? 

Tahmãsp was now able to mount the throne of his 
ancestors,7 but he was Shah only in name. For some time he 
could not even appoint his own ministers and functionaries, 
as Nadir birêve nieê nim from doimng so, on the grounds that the 
money that would have to be pald to them as salaries would be 
better employed as pay for his troopsS. Even at this time, 
it was generally feared in Isfahan and at the court that Nãdir 
wished to rise still higher; it was clear to all that the only 


way that he could do so would be to uWUsSsùûrp.the throne.“ 


l1 Ahwãl, page 205. 
T,N., page 68. 


2 When Ahmad Pã sla, in the autumn of 1726, was advancing on 
Işfahîn in order to reinstate the ex-Sîãh sultãn Husain, 
Ashraf had the latter beheaded. 

4 öee the most interesting contemporary êra RERÎ of Midir by the 
Cheva ge Gardane, who was Frençh C Şnsu1 at I1sfahënm_ until 
lar ra7 a01 ulê, Yenyêsê l0: Tûgol henû ded tts aceoun ûntُ Ta ê1s 


Nãdir treated Cockel1l and Geekie with great 
civility, and sent, through them, a letter to the Agent at 
Gombroon asking him to acet as Governor and shãh-bandar (port 
offieer) there until an Iranian could be appointed.  NWãdi 
later requested the Company to lend its vessels for the 
purpose of 1ntercepting any AÊghans endeavouring to esceape by 
sea; he desired the Agent to inform the Arab shaikhs on the 
Gulf coast that '"if any of them permit any Ophgoons to .EBscape 
at their respeetive Ports, they with their Wives and Familys 
shal1 be sold for S1aves."î! 

Nadir spent nearly six weeks in Igfahan nomirElly 
assisting, but really directing the §hah in the settlement of 
affairs of state. 

The joy of the porülacee at the expulsion of the 
A&fghans and the restoration of the 5afavî monarehy was soon 
'"'great1ly Belipsed by the money that was ordered to be 
Col11eeted from all sorts of People to pay the naked and hungry 
boldiery which has beem raised in so violent and. despotick a 
Manner that severall have been Drub!d to death and others 
qulte ruln!d."2 Nadir forcedthe English and Dutch East India 
Companies to make considerable payments.« 

Nãd1r!s troops behaved in a most eruel manner to 
the people of Isfalan, plundering their houses, and seizing morzy 


from persons whom they sold as slaves.7 


L1 Gombroon Diary, 1lst/l2th February l750. 
2 î 14th/25th f Lٍ 
. " 5th/16th July. 
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As will be related in more detail in the next 
Chapter, the Shãh sent a letter to the Sultên of Turkey in- 
forming him of the reconquest of Isfahãn, and requesting the 
return of the Iranian provincees whieh were still he ld by the 
Turks.  Tahmasp followed up this letter by sending Ridã Qulî 
Khan Stfamlü, the former general of Shãh Sultãn Husain, as 
Ambassador to Constantinople. 

The Afghans at Kirman, hearing of the disasters 
suffered by Ashraf, abandoned the town on the l9th December, 
after blowîng Uùür thlıe citadel.1 

0n the 24th December Nãdir, despite the severity of 
the weather, began the march from Isfahãn to Slîîrãz.  Travel- 
ling by Abarqdûh and Mashhad-4i-Mãdar-i-Sulaimãn (Pasargadae), 
he reaehed Zardãn, 21 miles N.E. of Shîraz, where he found 
Asiınraf awaiting him with 20,000 men. An obstinate battle 
took place, in which Ashraf displayed considerable tactîcal 
ski11. In the end, Nãdir!s determined leadership and the 
steadfastness of his men won the day, and the Afghans fled in 
some dû hi ûs Tên 4ö sınraz.ê 
0n the following morning Ashraf sent Muhammad Saldãl 


Khëãn and two other Afghan notables to Nãdir!s camp to ask for 


1 Gombroon Diary, l19th/30th January 1730 (on the authority of 
a letter from the Companyîs Armenian agent at Kirmãn). 


2 Mîrza Muhammad Sii1rãzI (page 6) states that 10,000 Afghans 
were taken prisoners.  S5ee also the Faãrsnãma, page l67. 
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quarter. Nãdir replied that he would grant quarter and 
receive Ashraf!s submission lif he would first deliver up the 
few remaining members of the family of slfãh SUültãn Husain, who 
were still prisoners in tle Ã®ghans! hands. These person- 
ages1 were duly handed over, but Ashraf, aceting on Saidãl'!s 
advice, left sirãz with sueh of his troops as were left, in 
the hope of escaping to Qandahãr. 

Nadir, seeing the dust raised by the Afghans, 
realised that he had been dqeceived, and started îin pursuit. 
Nãdir!s advance guard, consisting of 500 Afshars and 
Qarãchorlüû Kurds, came up with the Afghan rearguard at the 
Pul-i-Fasa, ten miles S.E. of Shîraz. A fight took place, 
and many Af ghans were captured, while mımbers were drowned 


2 Ashraf, however, made good his eseape, and 


1n the river. 
fled to lar. Nadir himself pursued the fugiîtives for 
several farsakhs, but, being unable to overtake them, he re- 
turned to Slîîr8êz, whenee he îÎîssued orders for every route to 
be closed to them. 

Ashraf, after leaving lar, econtinued his filight în 
a westerly direction. Some of the Ghîlza'jis, including 
Ashrafî!s brother and nephew, left him and made for the coast, 


where Shaikh Ahmad Madanî, of Marãgh, being desirous of 


assisting fel1low-Sunnîs2 against the hated sh# as, enab1led 


1 They were, apparently, all females. 
2 T.N., page 71. 


2َ Shaikh Hazîn states (page 228) that the SunnI Arabs of the 
Gulf coast belonged to the ShafTi il sect. 
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them to take ship from Chãrak tc Julfãr (Rasu!l-Khaima), on 
the Arabian side of the culfr.l T1tlese Afghans, on reaehing 
fUman, were attacked by the Arabs, who killed many of the 
fugitives and enslaved the swrvivors. When Shaikh Hazîn 
visîited Muscat ,a few years later, he saw and conversed with 
Ashraf!'s nephew and another @hllza?!i of rank who were then 
aeting as Saqq&is or water carriers.î 

The autn6e1t1aê differ as to where nd in what 
manner Ashraf met his end; according to the most probab1le 
account, Ashraf, whose following had been reduced to only two 
or three persons, was killed in Balûehîstãn or just within the 
borders of STstan by one of the sons of the Brahoi ehieftain, 
%bdu'!11ah Khãn.7 Husain Sultãn, of Qandahãr, later informed 
Nãdir that Ashraf had beem put to death near Zard Küh by a 


force acting on his instructions.* 


Nadir remained in ShIrãz until just before the Nau 
Rûz. During nis stay, he gave orders for the town to be re- 


paired and the gardens to be replanted.”7 shnîraz had suffered 


l1 Gombroon Diary, 25th February/8th March, 1750. 
2َ ghaikh Hazîn, page 202. 


2 ghaikh Hazîn (page 203), who adds sabûnan ana Kilãn sent 
Ashraf!s head to Tahmîsp, togetller with a valuable diamond 
wvhieh was found UüUpon his person. ee also M. LDLongworth 
Dames in B.Ll., Vol.Ii, page 637. 


Aral. page 78; _ H. G. Raverty, '"Notes on Afghanistan and Part 
of Ba]1üeh1istãn, Geographîical, Ethnographical & Historical", 
London, 1888, page 609. 

5 Mîrza Muhammad Shtrãzî states, in his autobiography (page 7), 
. Nãdir contributed 1500 tomans for repairing the Shîh 

BORENN XL TACÊ A U 
ja “*he eci ãma, page 1 


terribly during the last few years, and, in the course of the 
final struggle with the Afghans, a large part of the town and 
practically alî the gardens had been destroyed. A11 the. 
Indian banians and many of the inhabîitants had been killed by 
the Afghans in reprisal for an attaek on them by the roughs of 
the town when the news of Ashraf!s defeat at Murchakhîîm became 
known.1 several days of continuous snowfall and ¬:®aln had com- 
p1eted the devastation and destruetion wrought by the Af ghans.2 
Yihile at Slîtrãz Nãdir caused lî Mardîn Khãn ShãmTü? 
to be sent on a mission to Muhammad Shah, the Mugha1l Emperor, 
to announce the recapture of Isfahnlãn and the projeceted recon- 
quest of Qandahãr. This envoy was ordered to request the 
Emperor, in the common interests of his reaim and of that of 
Iran, to celose his frontiers to all A®fghan fugitives when the 
Qandahlar campaign was undertaken.? 
It is said that Nãdir, at this jJjtünceture, onee more 
expressed his intentflon of returning to Khurãsaãn, but, at 
length he decided îinstead to endeavour to wrest from Turkey 


the territories whieh she had seized. 


1 Gombroon Diary, 53rd/14th December 1729. The ShîTrãz repre- 
sentatives of the English and Duteh Bast India Companies 
were selzed, strîpped and driyvyen out of the town, and the 
establishments of the Companies were plundered; the losses.. 
of the lnglish Company were assessed at nearîly #&l17,000. 
Many particulars of these troubles are given by Mîrza 
Muhammad Sh1rãaziî, pages 4 - 6. 


2َ Mîrzê Muhammad Shîrãzi, page 5. 

2 (“11 Mardãn Khãn was desceribed by the Agent at Gombroon as 
beîmg a !Creature!'! of NWãdir!s and as depending wholly upon 
him. The Company therefore thought it politic to convey 
him to Sind in one of its vessels. 


2 T.N., page 72. 
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CHAPTER_YI. 


Nãdirî!s fîirst Turkish Campalilgn, 1730. 


The Russian invasion of Iran in l722 nearly led to 
war between Russia and Turkey. Turkey decided, in the spring 
of 1723, that it would be easier to prevent a further Russian 
advance in Iran by invading that country herself than to declare 
war tùüpon Russia. Turkish forces accordingly entered Georgiîa 
and se ized Tiflis. Further south, the aged Hasan Pasha accom- 
p1ished his final suecess in life by taking Kirmanshalı n 

The conelusiton of the treaty between Russia and 
Tahmãsp in September 17232 once more occasioned a eritical 
situation between Russia and Turkey, and war was only averted 
by the able diplomacy of the Marqgquis de Bonnac, the French 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who induceed the two powers to 
agree, in June l724, to a partition of north-western and 


vyestern Iran. 


ı Hasan Pãsha, the Governor of Baghdãd, died early in 1724, and 
` was sueeeeded by his son Ahmad Pãsla. 


2 By this treaty Tahmãsp agreed to cede the districts of Darband 
and Baku, and the provinces of @îlãn, Mãzandarãn and 
Astarabad to Russia, in return for assistance against the 
Afghans. 


p The partition treaty was signed at Constantinople on the 24th 
June i724; for its terms, see Butkov, Vol.I, pages 58-62. 
France at that time wished to prevent war between Russia and ' 
Turkey, because she felt that a strong Tuürkey was a deterrent 
agalnst ÃAustrian aggression in the west. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, endeavoured, through her representative at. 
ÇConstantinople, to embroil Turkey and Russia, hoping Enee Dy 
to weaken the northern power. Later, France and Great 
Britaîin were to exehange r®les. 
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nile Russia, subsequent1ly to this partîtion treaty, 
made but little further progress in Iran,1 Turkey steadily 
advanceed, taking Erivãin, Tabrîz, Ganja and ArdaBbîl, as well as 
Hamadaãn. 

Tahmãsp, in his desire to oust the Afghans, made 
several requests for aid to Russia and Turkey. Mi eandlan 
envoy reaehed Constantinople in October 1729, but the Turks 
received him somewhat coolly, for fear of giving utlmbrage to 
Ashraf. Barly in the following year an Iranian pretender who 
claimed to be Şafi "îrza,? the second son of Shãh Sultan Husain, 
arrived in the Turkish capital where, although denouneed as an 
1imposter by the Iranian minister, he was well received by the 
Porte. Im April 1730 rumours reaehed Constantinople of the 
defeat and capture of Ashraf, and in the same.month the S§ultãn 
received Tahmãsp!s letter officially informing him of the re- 
capture of Isfahan and demanding back the provincees captured by 
Turkey. In June Ridã Qulî Khan Shãml1ã reached Constantinople 
and repeated this demand, threatenîng war if the Porte refused 


to comply. Negotiations were, however, entered into, and a 


1 The death of Peter the Great in January l725 was one caltüse of 


the lacek of vigour shown by Russia; also, the heavy mortality 
of the Russian troops in Gîlãn discouraged fûurther penetratior 


in the southern portion of the Caspian littoral. 
2 "his pretender, whose real name was Muhammad “l1 Rafsinjãni, was 


the second to pose as Sãfî Mîrza (the real prince of that name 


having been killed by Mahmûd). He reached Shüshtar, in 
darvish garb, in August 17209 and gave himself out to be the 
Safavî prince, thereby claiming the throne. Though "Saf1 
Nîrzaã! collected some followers from among the townspeople, 
the Governor” of Shûshtar forced him to fly to Turkish terri- 
tory. 0n his cerossing the frontier, the authorities sent him 
to Constantinople, thinking that his presenee there might be 
of uùüse. 

2 See page 79 above. See also §ijtf 'A11 Beg's 'Atash~-~Kada'!. 


treaty was signed whereby, as far as can be gathered, Turkey was 
to cede the oceupied terrîtory and Iran was to pay an annual 
stûn to the Turks to reimburse them for the expense to whieh they 
had been put.Î 

| Nãdir decided not to wait üntil an answer could be 
received from Turkey to the above-mentioned letter and the 
message sent through Ridã Qulî Khãn. Leaving #hîrãz, Nadir 
marched via Bãsht and Behbehaãn to Rãm Hormuz whenee he despatehed 
Rida Qulî to Tahmãsp!s court, as the betrothel of hics. ison to 
Fatima Sultãn Beguûm, a sister of the sliah, had been arranged. 
N dir went on to Sîtıshtar and Dizfû1l; at the latter place he 
received Muhammad Khan Balûch, whom Ashraf had sent as 
Ambassador to Constantinople in 1727. Muhammad :Ktian Ba1ûch 
had started on his return journey in September 1729; learning 
en route of Ashraf!îs overthrow and flight, he deeided, after 
some hesitation,î to hand over to Nãdir the letters which the 
Sult&n had entrusted to him for delivery to Ashraf.  Nãdir 
rewarded Muhammad Khãn Balûch by making him Governor of Kühgilü. 

From Burûjird Nidir made a night march to Nihãvand 

wnere he surprîsed and defeated the Turkish garrison; he 
followed up this suecess by putting to flight a strong Turkish 


force at Ma1lãyir.? 


1 See Stanyan's despateh of 2nd/15th July 1730 (8S.P.97, Vol.XXVI). 


2 See the despateh of the 29th June/l0th July 1750 from Lord 
Kinnoulıî (who had just suceceeded Abraham Stanyan as 
Ambassador at .Constantinople,)S.P.97, Yol.ZZXvI. 


- T.N., pages 75 and 76. 
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0n or about the l86th June Nadir occupied Hamadãanî 


without meeting with any opposîtion, the Turkish conmmander and 
the garrison having hurriedly retreated to §inandij and thenee 
to Baghdãd. Nãdir remained for a month at Hamadãn, during 
vhien time detachments of his army zeocecupied the province of 
Ardalãn and regained Kirmãnshãh,. 

0n the 1st Muharram 11l45 (17th July) Nîüir left 
Hamadãn with the object of driving the Turks out of Aûharbaijãn. 

Meanwhile, news of Nãdir!'s aggressive movements had 
resehed Constantinople, and on the 24th Jtüly the Porte formally 
declared war on Iran. Notwithstanding this declaearation of war 
and the extensive preparations that were beîng made, IbrãhTm 
Pasha, the pacifie Grand Vizier, sent an envoy to.the Sliãh to 
urge the latter to acecept the treaty signed on his behalf by 
Riqgqã Qulî Khan.  S5imultaneous1ly, Ibrãhîm Pãshã sent orders to 
Ahmad Pãshlã of Baghdãd to make every effort to arrive at an 


je 


understanding with Iran. 1hese attempts to achieve a peaceful 


settlement were frustrated by Nãdir!s vigorous offensive measures 


ı TN. page 78. 


2 ibidem. Before leaving Hamadãn, Nãdir took a fal or augury 
from Hafiz; ,this fal turned out tobe very apt, for it read. 


l> aê «8 Çê Zo ê > ê) 

Cn jon) dim3o o Dl O c~ 

"Thou hast taken'Iraãq and PFãrs with tliy fine" poetry, 
Hãfiz; come, for it is (now) the turn of Baghdãd 
and of TabrTz.' 


2 gee Lord Kinnoull's despateh of the 24th July/4th August, 
S.P.97, Vo1l.XXVI. (Lord Kinnoulîl had succeeded Abraham 
Stanyan as British Ambassador at Constantinople a few days 
before this despateh was written.) 
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Marehing vis Sinandij (where he received word of 
Ashraf!s death), Nãdir sought to attack a strong Turkish concen- 
tration of troonsT at Miyandûãb, betweem Dimdim and Marãgha. 
The Turks, according to MîrzZã Mahdî, set out from Miyãndülãb to 
oppose Nãdir, but, on sighting his forces, fled towards Marãgha 
before a shot had beem fired. Nãdir pursued the Turks for 
over 20 miles, killing and capturîng large numbers and se izing 


2 In consequenecee of this 


all their artîillery and baggage. 
suecess, the districts of Dimdim, Sãûjbulãgh, Mukrî and Marãgha 
were restored to Iran. 
After spending two days at Marãgha, Nãdir marehed 
north-westwards towards Deh Khariqan, a village near the shore 
of Take UĞrumiya, where some Turks were renorted to be. These 
Turks retreated to TabrTz, where a serious mıtîiny broke out 
almost immediately after their azrîval. Many Turkish officers 
were killed by the mutineers who then expelled the loyalists, 
under Mustafa Pãshã, the commander-in-ehief. On. the morning 
after the disturbanee, the Turkish mutineers marehed out of the 
city, and both they and the jloyal Turks were attacked by Nadir!sS. 
forces.  While the mutineers escaped to Erzeroum, Mustafã Pãshã 
and his men were routed near SŞuhailãn, between Tabrîz and sufiãn.7 
0n the following day (12th August) Nãdir entered Tabrîz. 
Another Turkish army, under Rustam Pãüshã, of Hashtarîld, not 
1 Tlıe local garrison had been reinforeed by tle arrival of .Strong 
contingents under Tîmîir Pãshã, the Governor of Vãn and (Alî 
Rnidã Pãshã, the Governor of Mukrî. 


2 T.N., page 79. 
2َ n ıı 80. 87. 


knowing of the defeat of Mustafa Pãshã, now approached Tabrîz 
with the objeet of reinforcing him. Rustam Pãshã did not dis- 
cover his mistake wWntil it was too late, for Nãdir hastened 
from TabrTz and inflicted a crushing defeat upon his force, 
capturing him and many of his officers. Nãdir, it is salid, 
treated Rustam Paãsnã kîindly, set him and the other Turkish 
officers free and sent, throûgh their intermedlary, proposals of 
peace to the Grand Vizier.1! 
I1n Aûgust reports of further Iranian suüceesses were 
received at Constantinople. A tense situation began to develop 
betweem Turkey amd Russia, since the former süspeeted that the 
Lltatter was SeêRêtIV lending assistancee to Iran. As a matter of 
fact, there were definite grounds for these süsp1îtcions, because 
General Levashev, havîng received aûuthorîisation from St. 
Petersburg, sent several of his artillery and engineer officers, 
disguûüised as Iranians, to assist an Irantan force whîcech was 
besieging Ardatl1.? heşseê himself aeted as jintermediary for 
the surrender of the town which, after the Turkish evacuation, 


was held by Russiîla for a time.) 


1 T,.N., page ê1. Mîrza Mãhdî here states lncorrectliy that it was 
at this time (12th-1l6th August) that Nãdîir heard of the de- 
position of S5Ultãn Ahmad, the accession of Stultãn Mahıûd his 
brother (sie), and tûre killing of Ibrãhîm Pãshã the Öörand 

Vizier; these events did not oceur until the end of 
September l730. 


2 Manstein, 'Memoires Historîques, Politiques et Militaires sum 
La Russie'!, TLyons, 1772, Vol.I, page 96. Fricetion had already 
developed between the two powers because of ineldents in 
Shîrvãn, where Cholãq Surkhai Khãn (whom the Turks had made 
Khën of Shamãkhî in 1728) had bem pursuing an aggressive 
policy towards Russia. 
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The Grand Vizier, who was uünder orders to take the 
field against Iran, lingered at Scutari, hopîng that the 
Qqiplomatic measures whiîieh he had taken would render ît unneces- 
sary for him to leave with the army for the front. September, 
however, brought the news of the Iranian reconquest of Hamadãn, 
Kirrãnshãh and Tabrîz, and of the mutiny that had preceded the 
evacuation of the last-named city. News also reaehned the 
capîtal that the Tabrîz mutineers were approaehing and that 
another mutîiny had taken place at Erzeroum. 

The enemies of Ibrãhim Pãshã alleged that the fall of 
Tabrîz was due to instruetions which he had issued, and pressed 
for his imnediate despateh to the front, hoping that he would 
fail ignominious1y and be disgraced. 

The gathering discontent in Constantinople suddenly 
found expression in the risiîng led by the Albanian Patrona 
Kha1î1 on the 28th September; owing to the weakness and irre- 
solution of the Sultãn and his ministers, the rising rapidly 
attajined dangerous proportions, and resulted îin the death of 
the Grand Vizier, the deposition of Ahmad III, and the elevation 
to the throne of the latter!s nephew Mahmîd, the son of Mustafã 
1: The Turkish Government, beَîng thrown into a state of great 
confusilon by this uwWPÞheaval, abandoned all thought of continuing 
thne war agaînst Iran. | | 

As for Nãdir, he had intended, after retaking Tabrîz, 


to extend his conguests further, notwithstanding tne faet that 
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he had sent peace proposals to the Porte. The arrival of a 
courier from his son Ridã Qulî, with the news that elvil war 
nad broken èut amongst the Abdãlîs, that the loyal element had 
been driven out of Herat, and that the rebels were marehihg on 
Mashhad, caused him to stüspend operations against the Turks 
and to hasten off to KhurZësãn. No peace with Turkey was Gcon- 


cluded, but a state of truee prevaiîled. 
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CHAPZER YIL. 


Nãdir!s Secondğ Campaign against the AbdãlÎîs 


The instigator: of the AbdãlÎ revo1t was Husain Sultãn 
of Qandahãr. As he had reason to fear that Nãdir would in due 
course attack hîm, he despatehed emîssarîes to Herat early in 
1730 in the hope of inetting the AbdiêTlis to rise and so | 
distraet Nãdir!s attentiont 

A1l1lah Yãr Khên, the Govermor of Herat, rejected 
Husain Sultãn!s proposal, but many of the Abdãlîs revolted, 
and sent for Dhut!1-Fî1qãr Khêãn, Allah Yãr Khãn!s old rival. 
Dhu!l-Fîqãr, afided by the rebels in Herat, drove out Allah Yãr 
Khãn, and soon after marehed on Mashhad, where Ibrahîm Khãn was 
in comıand. Allah Yãr Khëãn, hearing of Dhu!1-Fiqãr!s advance on. 
Mashhad, hastened from Marüchãq (whithe” he: nad gone from Herat) 
to the assîstaneë of Ibrãhîm Kliãn, and reached the city just 
before his rival camped at Khwaãja Rabî 

Althougsh Nãdir had gîven his brother striet orders 
not to take the offensive under sueh circustances, Ibralilın 
Khãn, after some days of imactîon, yielded to the bolder spirits 
amongst his men. He sallied out, but was driven back with 
heavy 1ossî through shame at this reverse, IbrãhIm did nothing 
further. It was at this juncture that Ridã Qulî sent the courier 


to his father wîth the news of what had occurred. 


: T.N., page 82. 


-ٌ T.N.,„ page 84: see also the history of Raî ra rû~Bîn TafrishT, 
BM. MS. Add 6787, fol. 187 (b). 


Before leaving ÃAdhabaljãn, Nãdir ordered blke sn 
50,000 and 60,000 families of trîbespeople to be transferred 
from that province and from Irantan 'Irãqg anû 'ãrs to Khurasaîn; 
amongst these were ]2,000 families of Afshars (including 
2,000 of the Qiriqtu braneh); these QÎIirlqltu were sent to the 
distriet rowmmd Kûbk'ãn and the other Af®shars to Kalat. 

YTãdir left Tabrz for Mashhad on the 16th August; 
on reaehing the QÎIzîl Uzan, he recetved a further message from 
Riga Qu1l1I that the Abdãlts, after spending a month in the 
neighbourhood of Mashhad, had returned to Herat. There being no 
sueh pressing need for haste, Nãdir turmed aside from Tehran, 
marehed through MEzandarãn and Astarãbãd, crossed the Atrak 
and at tempted in vain to overtake and punish some Yamît 
rebe1ls. He thereupon returned to Astarãbãd, whence he marehed 
uüp the Gurgaãn valley and through Simalqãn to Khurãsãn. En 
route Nãdir recelved the submissiton of some Göklën tribesmen 
who had also been in revoltt 

0n the 11th November Nãdir reaehed Mashhad. Great 
celebrations were held in the eflty in the following January when 
Nãdirt!s eldest son, Ridã Qulî, was married to Fîtima Sultãn 
Begum to whoımn, as already stated?, he had been betrothed. A 
great hunting party was then organised în the nelghbourhood of 


Kakat and AbîTvard. 
1 


T.N. page 86. 


^ See page 85 above. Nãdîr, at some unspecîfted date, himself 
married another daughter of the late Shãh Sultãn Husaln, named i 
Radiyya Begum. Butkov states (Vol. I. page 1l4) that Rağiyya 
Begum had formerly been the wife of a Georgian prince. 5ee 
also Professor Minorsky!s "Esquisse", page 8„ note 2. 
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When Dhu!'1l-Fidar Abdã11 Daya of Nãdir'!s arrival at 
Ma shhad and of the preparations SEA E WERE being Gadê for the fort 
coming campaign, he appealed to Husain Sultãn, of Qandahãr, for 
aid. Husain Sultên came im person to Isfarãz, where he met 
Dhu!1-FJ3qãr, bût, for some unrecorded reason, they faltled to 
`agree. Husain Sultëãn then entered into negotiations with 
Nãdir, and handed over two 'Şafavî princesses in excehange for the 
vwidows and enê1deên of Mahmûd and some other persons. Soon 
afterwards Husain 8ultãn patcehed up his differences with. 
Dhu'1-Fiqãr, to whom he sent hîs wel1-known ğ eneral, Muhammad 
Sa1tdã1 EKliãn, with 2,000 to 5,000 men. 

In order to render it difficult, if not impossible, 
for Husain Sultãn to assist the Abdêl1s, Nãdir sent word to 
''Abdul1ah Khãn Brahdi, the Governor of Balüehistãn, to attack 
Qandah&r from the south. @bduüllah Khãn, however, could not 
obey these instructions, as he was engaged in a Sumêgtê with 
Miyãn Nür Muhammad Khudãyãr Khãn, the Kalhora ehief of Sindt 
In a battle betweem the two at Gandãva, '!Abdullah Kliëün was 
. killed. 


Miyên Nür Muhammad, the son of Fãsîr Muhammad, the chief of 
Sind, succeeded his father in 1708; in 1717, having sworn 
fealty to the Mughaîl lHmperor, he was gîven the tîtle of 
Khudêyãr Khãn. See T. Postans, "Personal Observatlon on 
Sind", London, 1845, page 168. Sir H. Pottinger states, 

in his "Travels in Belooecehiîstan and Sinde'"„, London 1876, 
page 278, that !'Abdl1l1lah Khãn was the aggressor, having 
seîzed part of Khudãyãr Khîû!s terrîtory. See also Leech 
in J.R.A.8S., Vol. XII, pages 483 and 484. 
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Leaving Mashhad immediately after the Nau Rûz 
festivities, Nadir marched towards Herat via Turuq, .Turbat-1- 
Shaikh Jãn, Ribãt-i-Tîmêãrk to Nuqra, a sıall place seven miles 
west of Herat. ZA few days later, the AbdaT1s emerged from the .: 
city, and an indecisive battle was fought. That nîght Muhamnad ` 
Saidal Khãn, the Ghilza!1i general, made a surprise attack on 
the Iraniansand placed Nãdir himself in great jeopardy. Nîldir, 
wi tha only 8 men, was surrounded în a small tower for some time. 
Eventual1ly, the Afghans were repelled, and Nãdir was relieved®î 
0n the following day Nãdirr made an unsuceessful attack on 
the Afghans who were holding the Takht-i-Safar, a garden on the 
lower slopes of the Kûh-1-Mu11ã4 Khwaja, 23 miles N.N.W. of 
Herat. Nãdir was more suceessful a few days later when he met 
and heavily defeated Dhu!1-Fiqãr outside the city. At this 
stage, Allah Yar Khãn arrived from Mîrûehãq with relnforcements. 

0n the. 4th May Nãdir decided to invest Herat on 
every side; leaving a strong foree at Nuqra, he crossed to 
the south side of the Harî Rüd and marehed via the vîllages of 
Zandijãn and Kabûtar Khãn towards the bridge of Mãlên, 3 miles 
south of Herat. The Afghans attempted to stem nis progress, but. 
were hurled back wÎîth severe loss, and:on the following day 
Nãdir selized the bridge. 

YWhni1lst Nãdir was at Mãlãn the Abdãl1 artillerynen, 


1 
This plaee was probabîy near the Pu1-1-Kiãtun, which was built 


by Tünaãn Aqã, one of the wives of Tînûr. 
2 : 
TH.N.. page 92. 
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having notîced his magnificent tent, opened fire on it. A. 
cannon destroyed the roof of the tent and struek tne ground 
by the side of his couceh, but fortunately left him unscathedl 

Whnil!st Nîdir!s forces were completing the cirele round 
Herat, Saildãl Khlãn, with a force of Ghilza?!is and Abdãlîs, 
made a sortie, but was driven back with heavy 1oss2 The 
encireling line was then drawn tighter rounûd the cîty. 

4n Iranian detaehment carrfted out a successful raid 
on Ma1mana and Chachaktu, but a larger force, which had beem 
sent zgainst Farãh, met with disastere 

0n the 17th Muharran 1144 (22nd July) Dmu!'1l-F1qãr 
emerged from Herat with a large body of men and êro a5êü the 
Har Rîld. Wãdir at oncee sent troops to eut off the Afghans, 
while he delivered a frontal attaek. "The Afghans were 
comp1etely def.eated, and Dhu!'!l-F4qãr narrowly escaped belng 
drowned in the Harî Rûd. Saildãl, the Ghi@za'!i general, being 
discouraged at this defeat and at the hêèavy casualties sustained 
by his Ghilza!is during the siege, seeretly fled from Herat 
one night. This reverse and the defeetion of Saldal caused 
the Abdãlî ehiefs to make peace overtures through A1I1lah Yãr 
Khãn, whieh Nãdir agreed to accept. he AbdãlÎs, however, broke 


faith, thinking that the dust raised by an approachîing Iranîan 


1 
T.N.» page 94. 
T.N., page 94. 
. T.N., page 97. 
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force under Ibrãlîîm Kiiãn was that of a relieving amy from 
Qandaltttr. Nãdir, in anger, ordered a renewal of hostilities, 
but the Abdãlîs, realising thelr error, humbly begged for 
forgiveness and asked for Allah Yên Klîãt to be made Governo” 
of Herat. Nãdir once more Aüëüêüèü to thefr request. 

Dhu!'1l-F1qãr who, with his brother Ahmad, had beem 
exît1ed to Farãh, joined forces Hi ti Saidal at Isfarãz. 0n the 
strength of thîs news and of the rumoured approach of 40 000 
Ghlil:za!'is, Allah Yãr Khãn, in September, hêle uneceû nis 
allegiance to Nãdir, sent out raiding parties to Bãdghlîs and 
elsewhere, and made an tiri su edese ûk attack on Nãdirtîs force. 
Nãdir, in retaliation, seltzed Allah Yãr!s family at Mãrùchãq. 
At the end of December the Abdãl1ls made Êresh proposals of 
peace, but withdrew them again îimmediately after these had 
been accepted by Nãdir; the latter, in great anger, YvÎigorously 
renewed the siege operations, with the resu1t that, on 
. 1st Ramadãh (27th February 1752) Allah Yãr Kiliãn finally 


surrendered, and the Iranian army at last occupied Herat. 


Allah Yar Khãn and his conpand ans were exiled to Multên, 
and 60,000 AbdãlÎs were transferred to the districts of Mashhad, 
Nîshãrûrand Dãmghãni | 
During the latter part of the sÎîege of Herat, Tbr'ãliTn 
Khãn had bem investing Farãh, which, despite the arrival of 
Saidaı with 2,000 Ghibza!1is, he eventually took. Nãdir set out 
i Muhammad Muhsin, fol. 215(b). Another înstancee of Nadir!s 
great conecentration of tribespeople of good fighting qualities 


in Khurãsîn; mention has already been made of his transference 
to that prorincee of 60,000 families of Afshars and other tribes. 
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from Herat on the 19th Ramadãn with the intention of going to 
Tarãh, but returned almost at once on receipt of the news of 
Tahmãsp!s defeat by the Turks at Kurijãn and of his concelusion 
of peaee with th em1 

The siege of Herat had occupîed, in all; some l0 | 
months. The most remarkable e NY the s1lege was Nã@dirîs 
c1iemeney, despîte the repeated tergîversatîion of the AbdŠI1s. 
It seems that Nîdir was determined, by a display of moderation, 
to win over the Abdaãlîs and that, in so doing, he was already 
end eavourîing to put î1into pracectîee hîs polîey of reecmıiting hîs 
army as far as possîble from non-Irantian stoek. He doubtless 
felt that, being himself a Turk and an upstart, he could not 
depend upon his Iranian troops in the event of a final rupture 


betweem. himself and the Shãh. 


REWMEBÊŠُÊÊÎÎÊ Ê JIJ JE E aEaZN an anê ÊÊEÊE_.Ê__.êèêD7_É.Ê. n. nmÈ un 
ğ T.N.» page l04. 
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GCHAPTER YITLIE. 


Tahmaspîs Turkish Campaign: His Defeat and 
subsequent Deposition. 


When, in August 1730, Nãdir!s departure for Khurãsãn 
freed Tahmãsp from the restraint imposed by his presenee, he 
and his ministers gave themselves ùp to their pîeasures, as in 


. After spending several months in this fashion, 


former times. 
Tahmãsp, in a fit of military ardour, left Isfaltãn in January 
1731 with the objeet of driving the Turks out of the Iranian 
territory in the north-vyest which they still oceupied. Tahmãsp 
doubtless wished to acequlre some military glory himself and, 
at the same time, deprive Nëdir of the opportunity of expelliîng 
the Turks. 

From Hamadãn Tahmãsp sent an envoy to congratulate 
Sultãn Mahmûd on his accession and also despatcehed an emissary 
to Surkhai Khãn at ShamakhiZ. Surkha1l, in order to show his 
T1oyalty to the Porte, beheaded the wnfortunate emissary and his 
suite and sent their heads to Constantinople.: 

| Tahmãsp proceeded from Hamadînto Tabrîz where he re- 

placed the Governor whom Nãdir had appointed by his own nominee, 
and then marched against Nakhîchevãn and ERIVAN A 

Meanvhile Turkey had somewhat recovered from the revo- 
1ution in the previous September; as Ridî Qulî Khãn had received 


no answer from Iran to the comunîeations whieh he had sent to 


1 Muhamad Muhsin, fol.215(a). 


2 T.N., page 105. o8 


his court regarding the coneltusîion of peace, the Porte, instruct- 
ed its commanders on the frontiers to be on their guard, and 
granted Ahmad PFãshã full powers to make peace or war. In March 
1731 Rida Qulî Khãn left Constantinople for Baghdãd, but was 
imprisoned at Mardîn when news was received of Tahmaãspîs advance 
on Erivãn. 

Evacuating Nakhiehevãn, the Tuürks fell back on Erivaãn. 
Near Fehmîadzin Tahmãsp met with and defeated the Turkish 
forces;1 hîs subsequent attempt to take Erivan ending in 
falluûre, he retired to TabrTz. Learning that 1î Pãshã was 
advancing from Erivãn and that Ahmad.Pãshã of Baghdãd was mareh- 
ing on Iranian “raq, Tahmãsp left Tabrîz and proceeded to Abhar. 

Ahmad Pãsha, having retaken Kirmanshãh and overrun the 
whole of Ardalãn, threatened Hamadãn. Tahnãsp hastening south- 
vards with 18,000 men, halted near the village of Kurijan, 20 | 
miles N.E#. of Hamadãn. Ahmad Pashã, having deluded Tahmãsp 
and his advisers with peace proposals, suddenly attaeked the 
Iranians at Kurijan on the 15th September, and totally defeated 
them; several thousand of Tahmasp!s men perished, and all his 
baggage and artillery wêve captured. The survivors of the 
Iranian army dispersed to their homes, while Tahımêsp, accompanied 
by only a few guards, returned e Isfahãn.ُ“ 
Ahmad Pãslla proceeded to take Hamadîî'n and Abhar, while. 


l1i Pãsha, although repulsed at Dimdim, recaptured Marãgha and 


Muhammad Muhsin, fol.2o5(a); Durra-yi-Nãdira, page 1ll0. 
T.N., page 106. See also von Hammer, Yol.ZIV, page 254. 
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Tabrîz; in the south, Huwaiza was seized by a Turkish force . 

Peace negotiations were opened, and a treaty was con- 
cluded between Tahmasp. and the Turks on the l0th January 17352 on 
the basis that all the provinces whieh Nãdîr had recaptured 
south and east of the Aras, together with TabrIz, were to be re- 
tained by Iran, while Ganja, Tiflis, Erivãn, Nakhicehevãn, the 
Georgian kingdoms of Kakheti and Kartli, Shanalanı and Dãghistãn 
were to be held by Turkey. The retrocession öf Tabrlîz was very 
uünpopular in Turkey, but the Government felt that it was better 
to conclude a speedy peace, at the price of Tabrîz, than to 
protracet negotiations by insisting on its retention,. The Turks 
feared that, if they adopted the latter course, they would doubt- 
1ess soon be confronted by Mãdir in place of the Zêebiêè Tahmãsp. 
Although the treaty was confirmed by the Porte, the Sultan him- 
self, like many of his subjeets, disapproved of its terms; 1n 
order” to allay popular feeling, he dismissed the Grand Vizie”, 
Topã1 %0smãn Pãshã,lt and the Mufti. 

.A1most simultaneously with the “one 1ua1en of the peace 
wîth Turkey, the treaty of Resht Was signed by Iran and Russia. 
I1n April 1731 Baron Shafirov had arrîved at Resht in order to 
negotiate, in company with General bevashev, a BEREV with the 
1 Topã31 'Osmãn Pãsha believed that war with Iran was contrary to 

the true interests of Turkey; his fall was precipîitated by 

a curious ineldent at Constantinople in which the captain of 
a British vessel was involved. See Lord Kîinnoull!s despatch 
of the 25th January/5th February 1732.  Topã1 'Osmãn was 
sueceeded as Grand Vizler by “lî PAslã Hakimoghlu. (Von 
Hammer!s account.(Vol.XIV, pages 270 and 271) of this 


încident is inaccurate). 
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shãh respeetîing the evacuation of Grlãn.1+ 1n consequence of 
Tahmasp!'s campaign against the Tuûrks, much delay occurred in 
the negotlations, and the treaty was not signed until the lst 
Tebruary 1752.2 Russia agreed to return to Iran, wîithin the 
space of 5 months, all the territories oceupîed by her save 
those to the north of the Kura; these territories were to be 
held until the Turks were expelled from Armenia, Georgia and 
the other Iranian provinees whieh they. held. Freedom of trade 
vas accorded to Russian merchants in Iran and to #rawi an 
merchants in Russia, and each power was to have a dîplomatiîc 
representative at she court of the other.7 

Tahmãsp, on his return to Isfalian,. gave himself up to 
pleasures and festivities to such an extent that ''one woulğsay 
that no defeat had occurred.' nê 

At this time a person elaiming to be Ismail Mîrzã, 
a younger brother of Tahmaãsp, reached Igfahãn. He had, he 
sald, escaped from Mahmûd!s clutcehes through the devotion of a 
servant, but had afterwards been captured and mutilated by the... 
first pretender to take the name of Şafî MIrzê.2 The man!s 
claims were investigated by the cotirt and Tahmasp aceepted him 
1 rn 0cetober 1730 the Empress had, in a letter to Tahmãsp, laid 


down the pîinciples on which the evacuation was to proeeed; 
see Butkov, Vol.I, page l106. 


2 Butkov, page l110. See also the dğespateh of the 7th/18th.. 
October 1732 from Claudius Bondeau, the British Minister at 
st. Petersburg, 6.P.91, Vol.ZIIlı. 


pe Butkov, Vol.I, page l13. 
4 NMuhanmad Muhsin, fol.215(b). 


2 This !'Safî.Miîrzãaã! had appeared in the Bakhtlari country in 
1724 and nad been killed three years later by a force which 
Nãdîr sent against him. 
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as his brother. Soon after, some of the ministers and eunuehs, 
and, it is said, even several of Tahmãsp!'s women, plotted to 
denosê the Shãh and to replace him by Isma“1îl1. The plot was 
discovered by Tahmãsp, who immediately put Isma“?l and his 
fel1ow-conspirators to death.1l 

Nãdir, on returnîng to Herat, sent word to the Sultëãn 
of Turkey that he must ejither relinquish all the Iranian 


2 


occupited territory or prepare for war; ne simultaneously in- 


formed Ahmad Pãshã, by cow ier, that he would shortly be 
advaneing on. Baghdãd, and bade him prepare for his reception.7 
Having thus notified the Turks of nis intentions , 

Nãdir made his attituûde plain to hîs own countrymen. After 

sending a strongly-worded message to the #hãh!s mînisters, Up- 

braîiding them for their conduet in the matter of the peace treaty, 

Nãdir issued a remarkable manifesto to the "headmen, peoples 

and nobles of the ki1lngdomî, '"calling uùüpon them all to now that, 

with divine aîd, his sword Haê ö9Ru HERAN Si kaS5 and provinces, 

the Iranian armles had been victorious, the AbdãlIis, having been 

defeated, were now well1l-disposed, and the Ghilza!is had been 

1 T.N., page 107. Cocke1l1, in reporting this: plot and its out- 
come to Gombroon, referred to Isma(“11 as a pretender (Gombroon 
Diary, 9th/20th May), but Mîrza Mahdî regarded his claim as 
genuine. 


2 T,N., page 108, von Hammer, Vol.XIV, page 285, Aslatick Re- 
searehes, VYol.X.. page 536... 


7. T.I.» page l108.  TDBDord Kinnoul1l on the 3rd/14th June, announced 
the receipt at Constantinople of "very surprising news" Êrom 
Ahmad Pãshãa, who had received a letter full of threats from 
Nãdir. S.P.97, Yol.XXVT. 
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subdued. Nãdir then referred to the peace treaty, sayîng:- 


"Yerily this peace is, in the eyes of wisdom, nought 
but a picture upon water and a mere mirage (sarãb); 
its fundamental object, namely, the deliverancee of 
the Persian prisoners was not accomplished, this 
important matter not being ineluded in the Treaty 
i jê Sa lêê ê6 14-813: @ ã4: ê-ã.+ We wish to remove the evîlness 
of transgressors from among Moslems and to cleanse 
the kingdom of all sourees of evîl ss+»*+*++e The 
bearing of sueh a matter îs far from honour and is 
repugnant to a proud nature. Since the frontiers 
(as laid down în the treaty) are contrary to the 
pleasure of the Divine Beflimg and are opposed to what 
1s expedîent for the kingdom: we therefore did not 
sj+an (4.6 -ãcocêpt) LÛ «ss awek a weq awe etî 


Nãdir went on to say that, after the 'Idu!'l-Fitr (end of Mareh 
1752) he would at once make war anû would attain his object 
stage by stage, and concluded by stating that whoever did not 
join him would be 
'"'deprîved of the attributes of honour and of the share 
of the b1liss of the religious; his recompense shall 
he the eceurse of Allah and he shall be cast out rom 
tane community of,1slãm and numbered with the hosts of 
the Kharijites.î 
It was evidently at this time that Nadir sent the 
letter to Muhammad Ali EKfërı , the Beglarbegi of Fãrs, which Sir 
Jonn Maleolm has translated in "As1latick Researehesî!,f 
In this letter Nãdir denounees the treaty, and in 
referring to his victories, speaks of "the happy atspiees of 
the House of Haidar (M3l) and the twelve holy Iıfêns.! He goes 


on to sayı:  "îhis day is big with ruin to their enemies and 


with joy to the sect of the Shiah, the discomfiture of the evil- 


ziz ». edeletê 


Ll me full text of the manifesto is given in the T.N., pages 
108-110. A verse from Hãfiz is incorrectly quoted by 
Mîrzã Mahdî. 

2 Vol.X<, pages 533-539. F'asã!'f quotes a few lines of this 
letter in the Fãîrsnãma, page 170. 
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minded is the gloy .+*+..*»+». Of êhê followers of *%AAlîi?®.  Nãdir 
coneluded by announceing his intention of resuming the Turkish 
war after the “du!l-Fitr, and requesting the Beglarbegi to 
proceed to Isfahãn and point out to the Shêãh why the treaty 
could not be respeceted. 

In al1l probability, it was Mîrzã Mahdî who drafted 
the manifesto and the abovéê letter. 

A1lthough Nãdir stigmatîsed the treaty to suüeh an 
extent, it was not, however, so unmnfavourable to Iran as it might, 

¬~Uunder the circumstances, have beem; in fact, as stated above, 

the provisions of the treaty were regarded in Turkey as bejing 
definitely derogatory to that country. 

A1lthough it may have beem galling to Nãdir to see some 
of the fruits of his vicetorles sacrifticed by reason of tle fol1y 
and încompetence of Tahmãsp, there can be but little doubt that 
any amnnoyanee whieh he may have felt on this score was.far more 
than outweighed by his satisfaction at beling êayen:êùeli an 
opportunity for arraigning the Shãh. Nãdir, in fact, eoculd 
not have hoped for a better openimg. The terms of Nãdirî!s 
manîfesto and of his letter to Muhammad “Alî Khãn show that he 
was expeetîng some opposition to the renewal of the Turkîsh war, 
and that he was determined to brook no interference or opposi- 
tion from anyone. In fact, it is not going too far to say that 
his words were intended more as a challenge to Tahmãsp and his 


1 


supporters than as a threat to the Turks. NÛadir!s references 


1 see ëir J. Malcolmî!s remarks în "Aslatiek Researehes'!, Vol.X, 


page 527. 
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to the twelve Imãms and his apparent championing of the Shifa 
cause are of especilial interest; he clearly wished to excîte 
and utilise #hifa fanaticism for his own ends; so long as the 
ShiS<“a 1ladder was of use to him in his upward progress, he would 
not kiecek it away. By wording his manifesto and letter as he 
did, Nãdir aimed at mot only rallying the majority of the Shifa 
to his side against the Sunnî enemy, büt also at diserediting 
Tahm&sp. If Tahmãspî!s followers refused to go to war against 
Turkey, they would be branded as heretics; if they acquiesced 
in Mãdir!s poliey, they would be acting against the wishes of 
their sovereign, and lowering his prestige. 

After spending Nau Rûz at Herat, Nãdir went to Mashhad 
whence he sent Hasan'!Alî Beg to TIsfahãn to explain to Tahmãsp his 
reasons for not aecepting the treaty, and to request the Shah to 
meet him at Qum or Tehran in order to march jolntly agalnst the 
Turks.? ıith the object of strengthening his position, Nãdi 
dîismissed many provîincial governors and replaced them with his 
own nominees. | 


While at Mashhad Nãdir appointed @bdu'1-Ghanî 1Î 


Kuzati Governor of the Abdã1lîs and rewarded many other Abdãl1 


eniefs. He ordered these cehiefs to be ready with horses, arms 
and provisions for the march to 'Irãq. Having given orders for 


the shrine of the Imãm Riğã to be circumambulated and for the 


Imãm!s intercession to be besought, Nãdir marched via KhabüshÊn 


1 
T.N., page l111. 


to J@Zjarm, whence, with a small foree, he made a swift, but 
unsuceessful, dash northwards to the Balkhãn Dëãgh against the 
Turcomîns. Wmilst on this expedîtion Nãdir learnt that the 
Russians had completed their evacuation of @2lãn. Rejoining 
his main army at Qîsha (25 miles S.W. of DEmgiiãn) „ Nãdir went 

to Tehran, where he distributed the large sum of 50,000 tomans 
(8110,000) to his followers for the BeBETEn AWA renewal of theji" 
equipment.l He had intended marehing through Farãhãn to the 
Turkish frontier, but he set out instead for Işfahlãn, the reason 
for this change being (accordimg to Mîrza Mahdî) that Tahımãsp had. 
not only refused to join him at Qum or Tehran, but was acting in 


collusion with Ahmad Pãshãî..ê 
Nãdir arrîived at the capital on the 25th August. There 


are several versions of what subsequently occeurred, which, al- 


though identtical in their essentials, differ in points of detail. 


ê T.N., page 1ll4. 
he) 
n n This statement is an exaggeration, but it is 
true that Tahmãsp wrote to Ahmad Pãslia, regarding the 
threatened 'renewal of the war, excusing himself by saying 
that 'mhe cannot goverm Tamas Kuli Khãn who with his vietor- 
ious Army has power to do what he p1leases, and will do what 
he p1leases; but thîs is only a political exeuse in tlje 
Schah for breaking his last Treaty of peace with the Grand 
Sigr.! (Lord Kinnoull, šrü/l4th June, 1732, S.P.97. Vol. 
XXV).  W. Cocekell reported to Gombroon on the 8th/l9th 
July that Nadir intended '!'to break the peace with the Turks 
whieh nis Majesty is entirely averse to, but to no pürpose, 
havîng no Power to Prevent his arbitrary Proceeding" 
(Gombroon Diary, 4th/15th August, 1732). 
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After ceremonial visits had been exehanged, Nãdir 
invited the Shãh to the HazãêrjarTb garden. After receivîng the 
shãh with great respeet, Nãdir took him to his private apartment. 
Thereupon Tahmãsp, 


maving summoned, as was customary, the lords and nobles 
of the state, expressed a desire for wine and musiîcians 
and called for the instruments of pleasure and the 
makers of joy (arbãb-i-tarab). The Highness-with-the 
rank-of-Alexander (ladir), out of politeness, respect, 
and hospitality, obeyed, and prepared everything. ++*+*+» 
and for three days and three nights His Majesty, in 
company with the worthless nobles, was occupted with 
qrinking and pleasure. A11 the ehiefs, cavalry 
1eaders and commanders of the armies off'Irãq and 
Kmhurãsãn obtained complete 1nformation as to what 1 
oecurredeseesesesese His MajJjesty became intoxicated.î 


Nãdir convened a great conferenee (kingaîsh) of the 
Qizilbîsh and leaders, where the unsuitability of Tahmãsp for 
his exalted position was emphasised. The people of ltsfahãn 
were then called upon to witness the condition of the Shãh. 
Thereupon, it Îs saldî all agreed to the deposîtî1on of Tahmãsp 
and the elevation of his infant son @bbãs to the throne. 
Tahmãso, together Pe haram and attendants, was then sent 
under strong guard to Mashhad. 
Coekell reported to Gombroon” on the 19th/50th 
September that Nadir had proclaimed @bbãs Mîrzã as #lîãh "ùüunder 
1 Muhammad Muhsin, foll. 215(b) and 216(a). Mîrza Mahûî does not 
mention the Shãh's drunkemness; there seems, nevertheless, 
to be no doubt not only that Tahmãsp took too muıeh to drink 
on this occasion, but that Nãdir encouraged him to do so. 


The whole epîsode has the appearanee of havîng been carefully 
planned beforehand. (See Shaikh Hazîn, page 221). 


2. Muhammad Muhsin, fol.216 (b) 


Gombroon Diary, 3rd/1l4th October. 
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pretencee of his Father having forfelted the Crown by his Lazy 
Imndolent Management and his bejing a Sott1l and a Sodomite. 
That this struek sueh a Terrour into the Nobility and Inhabi- 
tants that none had courage to oppose hîm. .++*»+..*.. Sincee whieh 
there has not- been the least trouble and this tnexpeeted 
Revolution has:been brought to pass without any bloodshed,.,îî 
Aceording to Muhammad Muhsinîs version, the deposiîtion 
of Tahmãsp occurred six days after Nãdir!s arrival in Isfahãn, 
that is, on the 31st August 1732; Cockell, hovwever, states that 
Nãdir sejized and Zab e1a RASA Tahmãsp on the 22nd Atüguüst (2nd 
September N.S.), and had %@bbãs proelaimed Shãnh on the following 
day. 
It may well be asked why Nãdir did not go one step 
further, and mount the throne himself. Çaution rather than 
modesty was doubtless the reason. Nãdir probably realised that 
there was still a strong feeling of loyalty throughout the 
country to the Şafavî dynasty, and felt that, strong though he 
was, it would be wiser to wait until he had still further in- 
ereased the mon-Iranian element in his army before aetually 
supplanting the ancient royal line. 

The Camelite monk, Leandro di Santa Cecilia, in his "Persia 
Ovvero Secondo Yiaggio" ... dell!'oriente (Rome 1757), Vol.I1 r, 
page 155, said that Tahmãsp was "molto dedito al vino'!, a 
statement which is abundantly confirmed by other wrîiters, such 
as Lutf @1Iî Beg, and later authorities like Fasã!I, Mîrza 


Muhamnad “AlI (the author of the Daura-yi-Mukhtaşar-i-Tã!rIkh- 
i-Irãn), etc. 


2 Gombroon Diary, 3rd/14th October. 
. In this connection, see Hanway, Vo1l.IV, page 73. 
1o8. 


0n the 17th Rabîf“I (7th September) the investiture of 
“Abtbãs TII took place at the Tãlãr-i-TawIlla palace. On the 
1nfantîs cradle belng Biu forward, Nãdir 1laid the jîqa by 
nis head and placed a sword and shield by his side.? Homage 
was then rendered to the new monareh; for seven days and nights 
the drums sounded. 

Nãdir, in taking on the of€®€®il:êète: of regent,adopted 
the titles of WakT?lu!d-Daula and N&!'ibu!s-Saltana in place of 


that of Tahmãsp QulIî Khan. 


The news of the goup d!etat was received at St. 
Petersburg with satisfaetion, where NMadir was looked upon as 
having always been 'AA declar!d friend to Russia"? Many at 
6t. Petersburg believed that Nãdir would, as soon as he was 
firmly established, "find means to despateh this young Sophy."2 
Ambassadors were sent to Türkey, Russia and India 
to convey the tidîngs fficlally to the rulers of those countries. 
Muhamnad @1î Khãn, the Beglarbegi of Fãrs, who was appointed 
AnbASORQSA 2ö India,was instrueted to repeat to the Emperor the 
 request aãdë through “Alî Mardin Khãn in 1750 for the Indian 


frontier to be elosed to Afghan fugitives.? 


1 Muhammad Muhsin, fo1l.216. See also T.N.»,» page 116; Fraser 
(Cocke11), pages 108 and l09, and Rondeaum 2nd/13th December 
1752 (8.P.91, Yo1l.X). 

2َ Rondeau, 50th December 17352/10th January 1753. (8.P.91, Yol.X). 

2َ ibiden. 


ü T.N., page 1ll16. 
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In Constantinople Ehe tidings of Mãdir!s deposiîtion 
of Tahmasp caused anxiety for the future.! The Porte, besides 
preparing for a clash of arms în western Iran, determined to 
strengthen its influenee in Dãghistãîn and Shîrvãn and so to 
threaten Nadir with attack from that quarter. Tas bene t35nê 
were aecordingly sent to Qaplãn Girai, the Khãn of the Crimea, 
to take aetlon in the desired sense. Qaplan Girai therefore 
gave the titles of Vizier and Beglarbegi respeetively to 
Surkhai Khãn and his son Muhammad .f 0n being pressed to take 
more active steps, Qaplãn Girai, early in 17533, despatehed his 


grpath Giral, 
çalgha,7/vwith 20,000 TEtêrs, to Dãghistãn, with orders to raise 


the tribes there against Iran and to lnvade that country.“ . As 
Fatlı Girai, marehing by the nearest route, cecrossed înto Russian 
terrîtory, great alarm was caused in St. Petersburg, and Nep1luiev, 
the Russian Minister at Constantinop1e lodged a vehement protest. 
A crîtical situation arose between Turkey and Russia when 1t 
became knovn that a battle had been fought în the Cheehen terrî- 


tory between Fath Giralî!s army and 4,000 Russians under General 


+ Tord Kinnoull, 15th/24th December l752 (8.P.97, Vo1l.XxVI). 


2 Howorth, '"History of the Mongols!, Part II, Division TI, 
page 577. 


2 The Qãlgha or deputy of the Klîãn, was the highest dignitary in 
the Crimea, after the Khan himself. For further details, 
see Howorth, op.eit., page 610. 


4 Butkov, Vol.I, page 118. Von Hammer!s enronology is at fault 
in regard to the khãn of the Crimea; in this instanee, he 
states that the Porte decided to ereate this diversion after 
Topã1 “0smãn!s defeat and death in November 1735 (See Yol.XIV, 
page 5311). 
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Yeropkin, whom Count von Hesse-Homburg, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces on tlne Irantlan and Turkish frontierr diêteteke;. 
had sent to oppose the T#tãrsS. The Russians forced the Tãtãrs 
to retreat; ùu1l1timate 1y, Path Girai and his men left Russtlan 


terrîitory and joiîined the Turkish forees in Adharbaijãn and 


Georgia. 
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GHAPTER_ IX. 


The Resumption of the War with Turkey;  NVNãdir!s 
iıesopotamian Campaign. 


Although Nëdir. now had the supreme control of the 
affairs of the kingdom, he was unable immediately to carry out 
his intention of taking the offensive against Turkey, the reason 
being that a revolt broke out in the Bakhtiãrî country. 

The revolt was ocecasioned by the Governor, a Bakhtiãrî 
ehief whom Nãdir had just appointed, putting a man to death for 
insubordination. The tribesmen rose to avenge the man!'s death 
and killed the Governor, some of them afterwards f1lying to the 
garmsîr or hot country.? The SunnI Arabs of the coastal dis- 


2 also rebelled, 


tricts, led by Shaikh Ahmad Madani, of Marãgh, 
and for many months carried out raids in the nelighbourhood of 
Bandar “Abbas, Cong, Basidu and elsevwhere. 

Nãdir, having given orders for the Bakhtiãrîs who had 
fled to the garmsir to be pursued and caught, left Isfahãn for 
the Bakhtiãrî highlands on the 19th October.  Marehing via the 


sources of the Zayanda Rüûd and the Karun river, he traversed the 


heart of the Bakhtiãrî country; as Nãdir and his army advanced, 


1 TN.N.,» page 1l16., Tadhkira-yi-5hüshtariyya, page 67. 


2 Gombroon Diary, 28th November/9th December 1752. Shaikh 
Ahmad Madanî (who, as stated on page 80-1 above, aided some 
of the Ghilza!î?!i fugitives to escape to Arabia) was always 
ready, on the slightest provocation, to flout the authority 
of the Government. 
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the Bakhtiãrî îs fell back before them and took refuge 1n their 
stronghold at Banavar. After enduring a siege lasting 21 days, 
the Bakhtiğrî defenders, in despair, made a sortie and met their 
end fighting to the 1ast.1 Nãdir, in pursuance of his usual 
policy, sent off 2„000 Haft Lang Bakhti@rî families to Khurãsãn. 

Nãdir then proceeded through FPailî Lluristãn to 
Kirmãnshãh whieh town the Turks evacuated after a brief sebe, 
During his halt at Kirrîênslãh Nãdir gave orders for the Zand 
tribe in the distriets of Malãyir and Qalamrau @1lî S§hakar to be 
severely punîished for their contînual depredations sinee the”tîime 
of the Afghan invasion.7 

Havîng been joined by his main forces, Nãdir left 
Kirmrênsiiãh for tle Turkish frontier on the lO0th December. Herine 
that Ahmad Pãsfã had fortified the frontier passes at Darmna, 
Vandali and Baöğra and had posted strong forces at Zuhãb and on 
the Têq-i-Girra, Nãûdir resolved to surprise the Tuûurks by attack- 
ing them from an tutnexpected direetîon. Strîikîing north or nor”th- 
east from the main road near Karînd, he cerossed the lofty 
Biwanij tab1le-land into the Zimkãn valley near Gahvarra, and, 
turning N.W. up the vali ley, went over the Gardana-yi-Yanakiz. 
He then, during the ênê skirted tle south and south-west flanks 


of the mountain immediately to the east of Zuhãb and fell upon 


. T.N.» page 116. 


2 Muhammad Muhsin, fol1.216(b)., Hanway, Vol.IV, page 76. 


2 8ee Muhammad Sãdiq!s "Trarîkn-i-Giti-Gushã!i"' (sometimes called 
the !Tã'!rîkh-i-ZandIyya"),BM., MS., Adû.23524, fol.4(a). 
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the Turks while it was still ğark.T Many of the Tuürks were 
killed and their commander, Ahmad Pãshã Bãjilãn, was captured.î 
Having sent detachments to collecet provisions from 
the neighbourhood of Buhriz and ordered his birothêkelueTay, 
Tutf %11î Beg Kîlsa Ahmadlı, the commander of the contingents from 
lûharbaijîn, Arda1lãn and Hamadaîn, to cross the Turkish frontier 
fuûurther north and to ğjolm him on the Mesopotamian plain, Nãdir, 
1instead of marehing direct on Baghdãd, made a felnt towards 
Kirkûk, in the hope of drawing ne Pãshã out of Baghdãd. When 
a few miles beyond Tuz RMRhurmatu Nãdir halted; after detaching 
7 „000 men to invest Kirkük,2 ne marched south to Qarã Tãppã where 
Lutf A11 Khãn and his army, having proceeded via Qarã Chwolãn, 
jJotined him. The combined forces then went via Tãsh Köprü 
towards Shahrabãn, probab1ly erossing the Jabal Hamrin by the 
Saqal-Tutan pass.  Having defeated 10,000 to 12,000 Turks near 
Shahrabên, Nãdir marehed to Yangija, whence he endeavoured, during 
the night, to selze the bridge at Bûhriz; in the darkness, how- 
ever, he and his men went astray. The advance on Baghdãd was 
then resumed, and a recomnoitring Turkish force, under Muhammad 
Pãshã, was intereepted, many of the enemy balune “ki akeû and 


wounded and the remainder captured. 


l1 mhis route is based largely on conjectume, some of the geograph- 
ical details given by Mirzî Mahdî (T.N., pages l1I7 and 118) 
being incomprehensible. | NEN 

2 T.N., page 118. here seems to be no evidenee in support of von 
Hamner!s štatement (Vol.XIV, page 284) that the Beg of Darna 
assîsted NMãdir on this occasion. 

2 T.N., page ll9. Sulaimãn Ş§ã'igh, in his "Tã!r'îkhu!1l-Mauşil" 
(Cairo, 19253), page 275, is incorrect in saying thaãt KÎİrkTık 
vas taken on thîs ocecasion. Von Hammer, following the Turkish 


histoerian, 98Stbhi,„+qi5,ıljkewise in or+in statî hat„Arbîl 
Sê gn OF ûr ên RE NÊQE n del SF “go dûnn danan P“Bêsê 0fl, Bête 1. 


c- 


0n the 3j1l1st Decemoer 10,000 Iranians cemrossed over to 
the west side of the Tigris at Samarra, in order ëö threaten 
Baghdããûü from that side. The main Iranian foree camped opposîte 
the shrine of Kazimain, above Baghdãd, on the 17th January 173535, 
and three days later Nãdir sent a body of jazayirehiîis to guard 
the shrine of Abu Hanîfa at Mufazzam; meanwhile, the Iranians 
had seized the bridge at Buhriz. 

The Tuûurks having previously`denuded the whol1le district 
of supplies and taken them to Baghdaãd, Nãdîir arranged for proviî- 
sions for his forces to be brought from Tuz Khurmatu, Zuhãb and 
Manda1ıi.l 

As the Turks had fortified the right bank of the Tigris 
opposite the Iranian camp, Madir determined to ceross the river 
and turn their position. With the aid of a foreign engineer,f 
a floating bridge, consisting of palm-trunks laid won inflated 
skins, was construceted and plaeed in position, apparently some 
distance up-stream from Baghdãd. 0n the lšt Ramadãn (15th 
February) Nãdir crossed over with 2,500 men and was followed the 
next day by another l,500; the bridge then broke asunder. Wîth- 


out waiting for these 1,5D00 men, Nãîdir set out in the direction 


“erzen. dikya.~...ejEKARENNERENNN 


l ®.N., nage l21. 

2َ Aecording to the Bombay edition of the T.N., (page l121) this 
man had been sent on a mission to Nãdir by'!the Austrian (or. 
German) King" (the adjective used is Namsa whieh has eilther 
meaning). There is no record in the Haus-, Hof-und Staats- 
Areniv at Viema of any dîrplomatie mîssion having been sent 
to Iran at that tîme; it is most tWnlikely that any German 
mission cWould have been sent. . 
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of Baghdãd. Hearing of the Iranian advance on the. western 
side of the river, Ahmad Pãstîã despatehed a strong body of 
Janissaries, with cavalry and artillery in support» to meet the 
enemy . Yhen the two armies met, the Turkish infantry proved 
more than a mateh for the Qarãehorlf Kurds and Göklãn Turcomãns 
vhomn MNãdir had with him, but the Afghan troops stood firm. 
Tne position had become extremely crltical when the l1,500 troops 
mentioned above most opportuımely made their appearance, and 
enab1led Nãdir to rout the Turks. This victory gave Nëdir the 
nastery of the west bank of the Tigris and enabled him to draw 
his cordon tight1l1y round Baghdãd. The Turks opposite the 
Iranian camp retired within the wal1ls of the city, leaving the 
cannon and equlpment there and at Old Baghd®ã? to the Iranians.7^ 
At Nãdir!s orders, Iranian detachments occupied Samarra, Hilla 
Karbalã, Najaf and other places, to all of which Iranian 
Governors were appointed. 

The fragnents of the broken bridge were then collected, 
and f1loated down to Kãzîimain; there they were joined together 
and strengthened by means of boats which had been captured from 


the Turks.4 


l Mirza Mahdis '"Kuhna Baghdãdî is evidently the same as the 
area marked by Niebuhr as "Ruinen von A1lt Baghdad"! just north 
of the portilon of the city situated on the west bank of the 
Tigris; it is obviously distinet fro the ruîns of the 
Sasanian town of Daskara and the later Arab town of DastaJjird 
whieh are now known as Eski Baghdãd. (See Niebuhrî!s 
'"Rejisebesehreibung"', Copenhagen, 1778, Vol.II, Table XLIV). 


2 T.N., page 123. 
gn " " Muhammad Muhsin, fol.216(b). 
4  't " 124. 
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The city was now complete1 1y blockaded. The Iranians, 
J1ike the Ghilza'is surrounding Isfahan in 1722, had no proper 
siege artillery, and although the city was bombarded with some 
vigour, the walîs could not be breached suffietently to enable 
an assault to be 1aunehed.! Nãdir therefore had to rely ûön 
famine within the city rather than upon his cannon to make Ahmad 
Pãshã to yield. 

Extraordinarily elaborate fortifieatîions were con- 
structed by the Iranians. ötrong forts were bulilt on each s1ide 
of the Tigris nine miles above Baghdãd, and no less than 2 „700 
towers, eaeh a musket shot from the other, were constructed 
round the eity.ê 

%bdu!1-#1f, the Shaikh of the Bani Lam Arabs, having 
Jjoined Nãdir, the latter arranged for him to cooperate with the 
Governor of Huvwaiza in an attack on Basra, A siege of the 
town was threatened for a time, but the troops designed for the 


puürpose soon dispersed,ُ tlne Arabs, it is said, 8g§okling back on 


their word, while the Iranian troops were called away to suppress 


a rebellion in the Province of Iãr:.f 


1 Nãidir!s manner of condueting this siege was in marked contrast 
to that of Sultãn Murîd IV in 1638. 0Otter (Vol.I, page 321) 
rightly deseribes Nãdir!s operations as a blockade rather 
than a siege. 


2 uller particulars of these fortiîficatlilons are given in tlıe 
letter which Jean Nicodëême, the Freneh physician who acecompan 
ted Topal fOosmãn Pãshã, wrote to the Marquis de Villeneuve on 
the i0th August 1733, after Topãl'0smîn!s vietory over Nãdir 
and his relief of Baghdãd (see von Hammer, Vol.XIV, pages 525 
and 526). 

2 Tetter from Martin #rench, tlne Basra represemtative of the East 
India Co., to the London office of the latter, 19th/530th Mardı 
1853 (VYo1.XV of the I.O. receords). Muhammad Muhsin is incor- 
reet in saying that Basra was captured. 


4 T.N., page 124. 
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ÃAccording to the Gombroon Diary, Në®dir, besides wish- 
ing to capture Basra, also întended for a time to send an 
expeditionary force against Muscat,? but nothing came of this 
project. 

Thne deseriptions of the sufferings of the inhabitants 
of Baghdãd recall those of the people of Isfahãn in 1722; large 
numbers died from famine and disease.? Hanway deseribes now 
Nadir derîisively sent several cart-loads of water-melons into 
the city and how Ahmad Pãshã, in return, presented Nãdir with 
a quantity of the best bread.ُ 

Tãdir, in order to discourage the defenders, cCautsed, 
every fortnight or so, bodies of 1l0,„000 to 12,000 of his troops 
to leave the Iranian 1ines quietly by night, make a short march 
into the desert, and rejoin the camp the next Nek akar with 
colours flying, as though they had just arrived to relmforce the 
beslegers.“ By the end of Muhsrram 1146 (15th July) the plight 
of Baghdãd was such that Ahmad Pãshã sent envoys to Nãdir to 
arrange the terms for its surrender. 
l1 gee the entry on the 22nd April/ijrd May l753 stating that the 


Agent had received a letter from NMãdir requesting him to. have 
shipping in readiness to transport a foree to Muscate. 


2 The Armenian Joseph Emin, who went through the §5iege when a 
child of 7, gives an account of his experfîences in his "Life 
& Adqventuresî!, London, 1792, page 20. 


. Hanway, Yol.IV, pages 82 and 83. See also the story recounted 
bv LBLongrigg in '"'Four Centuries of Modern Iraqî, page l140. 


4 See the Freneh translation of Ahmad Pãsha!s despateh to the 
Porte, in Ta Mamye-Clairact!ts Vol.III,„ page 301. 
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Deli#verance for the beslîeged was, however, near at 
hand, for the Turkish relieving force, under the Sarfaskar Topãl 
fosmãn Pãshã! was approacehing from the north. The Porte, on 
realising that Baghdãüğ was in great jeopardy, placed Topã1l (Osmãn 
Pãshã in command of an army of some Š0,000 combatants, drawn 
lezrgely from the FBûropean portion of Turkey. Marehing via. 
Diarbakr and Mosul, Topã1 @Osmãn!s progress became slower after 
he had passed the latter plaee, owing to the number of rivers 
û eel vinen he approached Kirküik, the devyastated state of 
the comtry rendered the question of supplies a difficult one. 

A day or so after Ahmad Pashã had opened the negotia- 
tions for the surrender of Bagndğlãd, he received a message from 
Topã1 'Osmãn to the effect that he was marcehing to his relief as 
qujickly as he could. It was doubtless the receipt of this 
message whiceh caused Alımad Pãshã to prevaricate, and stipulate 
that the city should not be handed over to Nãdir until the end 
of Şafar (11th August). Ahmad Pãshã read out in pub1ie the 
1etter from Topã1 'Osmãn, but the. people refused to believe that 


1tt was genuine wntil they had beem shown the seal and signature 


upon it.? 
0n leaving Kirkûk (which had managed to resist the 


Iranian force that Nadir had sent against it when he was about 


1 For the previous history of Topã1l “0smãn, see in particular 
A. de Claustre'!s "Histoire de Thamas-Koulikan" (Paris, 1745), 
pages 225-247.  (Hanway.appears to have derived his informa- 
tion from this source. ê 


2َ See La Mamye-Clairac!s translation of Ahmad Pîlsla!s despateh to 
the Porte, Vol.III, pages 300-307. 
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to march on Baghdãd), Topã1“0srniãn marehed to the Tigris and kept 
to its banks, SO as to proteet the boats carrying his provîsions, 
as welî) as to have water for his men.  Nãdir sent word to Topãl. 
“0smãn that he would be ready to give him battle whenever he 
pleased; the Turkish Sarfaskar retained the messenger and sent 
no answer. 

I1n order to meet the comlmg attack, Nîdir despatehed 
all his army northwards, except for a skeleton force of l2,„000 
men.  Nãdir ordered the wÎîthdrawal to be done 1n sueh manner 
that the besieged should not know that "one drop of that bound- 
1l1ess ocean" had ebbed awana? 

Nãdir did not leave the Iranian lines outside Baghdãd 
until the evening of the 6th Safar (1th July), and joined his 
army on the fo11owing morning just before the battle began. The 
exaet site of this battle ls diffieult to determine, as the 
names given by von Hammer and other authorîties have mndergone 
sueh mutilation; von Hammer states that the battle was fought 
at Douldjeilik, by the banks of the Tigris, thirty leagues from 
Baghdãd..f 

Topã1 “0smãn had statiloned his men by:thle river, where 


they were strongly entrenched, with their cannon in position; 


1 


T.N., page .l125. 


2 Vol.ZXIV,„ page 290.  'Douldjeilikt suggests some place on the 
Tigris close to Dujail (the latter place, though at more or 
less the distance from Baghdãd indicated by von Hammer, is 
some milles west of the river).  Freneh, in his letter from 
Başra to TLondon dated the 6th/17th August 1733, states that 
the battle was fought at Jadîda. There is a village named 
kKkhãn Jadîda on the left bank of the Tigris 20 miles N. Oof 
Baghdãd. 
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în numbers they were slightî 1y superior to the Iranians. 

The battle began at 8 a.m., when tle opposing advance- 
guüards encountered eaehn other; soon after, the cannon of the | 
Turkish rear-guard opened fire on a large body of Iranians who 
had marehed Tround and attacked from the north-east. The main 
attaek was 1launehed an hour later by Nãdir, at the head of 
50,000 men; the Iranlan amd Afghan infantry who were in three 
divisions forced the Tûrkish centre baek, and captured soie of 
thelm cannon; the position of the Turks seemed highly eritical 
vhen 2,000 of their Kurdish auxi1liaries fled. Top&1“0smãn, 
however, did his uwWtmost to rally his troops and sent forward his 
reserve force, consisting of 20„000 men, with the result that 
the Iranlan attack was stemmned and the lost camnon recaptured. 
Nãdir himself was in the thiek of the fighting; while leading 
the attack on the Turkish artillery, his horse was wounded and 
fell. He promptly mounted another horse and rode again into 
thıe fray.? 

The wind Behê Taên the north, the dust and smoke 
raised by the combat were blown in the Aa of the Iranians, 
and the July sun blazed down Uüpon them. After several hours 
of fierce fighting all ranks were suffering terribly from thirst;? 
no water was obtainable, as the Turks were in possession of the 


river bank. 


1 T.N.» page 126. 

2 Both iiTrzã& MahdT and Muhammad Muhsin speak of the agonies of 
thirst of the IranianS. (See`T.N., page 126, Durra-yi- 
Nãdira, pages 123-5, and Zubdatu!t-Tawarikh, folio 216(5)). 
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0n Nãdir!s second horse being wounded, it fel! on 
its head Anê -ERSew NEBE to the ground. Though he was at once 
provided with another steed, many of his.troops, on seelng him 
fal1, imaegined that he had been wounded or killed, and a panîc 


j see- 


ensued whieh the Iranian offieers were unab1le to. check, 
ing that further efforts were useless, Nãdir retreated from the 
field with such of the stürvivors of his ary who had not fled. 
The casualties on the two sides are variously estimated; the 
Iranians appear to have lost over 30,000 killed, while 3„000 
were taken prisoner.ã A11 Nãîdir!s artillery,^ baggage and pro- 
visions were left in the hands of the Turks;  altogether, it was 
a signal triumph for Topãl “(0sman, for Nãdir!s army was shattered, 
and the way to Baghdãd now lay open; the vioetory, however, was 


not quite complete, for Nãdir himself had escaped. 


The Turks hãd by no means escaped sceatheless, as they 


lost some 20,„000 men. 
It is dqiffieult to understand Nãdir!'s generalshîp in 
thîs campaign. He would surely have beem better advised ejither 


to wait wîithnin his fortified lines outside Baghdãd, and make 


tem neran ıı eerrdin ın 


1 T.N., pa8€e 127. 


2 Nicodème, at one end of the scale, puts the Iranian losses în 
killed at 40,000, whîle Mîrza Mahît, at the other, says that 
only 2,000 Tell! There can be no doubt that the Iranian losses 
were very heavy, and jO,„,000 seems to be a reasonable figure. 
Many Iranians were killed after the battle as they were qu€@neh- 
ing their thirst by the side of the Tigris. 


bp Nicodème (von Hammer, Vol.XIV, page 523) says that the Iranians 
left all their camnon on the field, ineluding 4 30-pounders, 
6 15-pounders and 8 9-pounders. There were also 500 camels 
"avec des ambaresî? (i.e. zanburaks). Almost all the Iranians'! 
norses and beasts of burden were taken. 
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Topã1 f0Osmãn advance that much further and attack him there, or 
else to have left Baghdãd at an earlier date and attacked Topãl 
“0smãn when he was erossing the Greater or the Desser Zab. 
Instead of following either of these courses, Në#dirgave battle 
at a spot that was very disadvantageous for hainselir and his men. 
0ne can only assume that Nãdîr'!s 1laek of judgment on this occa- 
sion was due to over-confidence. | 

As soon as the news of Topã1 @smãn'!s vicetory reacehed 
Baghdad, Ahmad Pashã ordered a sortie, and erey ne an the 
12,000 Iranian troops who were manning Nëãdir!s fortifications. 
The bridge of boats was cut, and all the Iranians! supplies fell 
into Ahmad Pãshã's hands. Many of the Iranian troops were 
killed; a number of survivors on tle west s1lde of the Tigris 
escaped by devîotıs ways to Iran, their flisilt being facilitated 
by the Bani Lãm.1 

Topã1 Osmãn, having spent ine evening of the l9th July 
and te following two days resting his troops and attending to 
the wounded, resumed his meren, and on the 23rd July he and his 
army eceamped withîin sight of the ferts and towers ereceted by the 
Iranians round Baghdad. Soon afterwards Ahmad Pãshã arrived at 
the Turkish camp. 0n the Tollowing day, the 24th July, Topãl 
%0smãn entered Baghdîãd. At the Sar*askar!s request, no special 
honours were aecorded him, since, as he said, ''to God only is 


vicetory to be attributed.î In the words of Nicodëème, it seemed 
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1 
T.N., page l127. 


that Topî1“0sman and those with him were entering a tomb rather 
than a town; the dead lay piled up in heaps, and thousands of 
people were suffering from hunger or disease. It was said that 
110,000 persons had perîshed during the siege.? 

Suceh was the devastation wrought by the Iranians in 
the country around Baghdãd that Topã1“0sman, after a halt of Ë8 
days some 7 miles from Baghdãd, had to withdraw the bulk of his 
troopsÊ to Kirkîk in order to prevent them from dying of starva- 
tion. 

Nãdir and the remants of his army made their way via 
Buûuhriz to Mandalî, amd were jJjoined en route by some of the 
survivors of the skeleton besieging force which Ahmad Pãshlhã had 
routed.. The Iranian soldiers were in Ne p1light, many 


4 


befng on foot and almost naked. That happened to thewounded 


is not recorded. 

| A1though Nãdir!s conduet of the siege of Baghdãd and 
of his operations against Topã1 “0smãn is open to eriticism, his 
behaviour after his defeat deserves the highest praise. The 
disaster; he said, had been ordained by Pate, and it was utseless 


to rev§ile at its decrees.>2 In this spirit Nãdir set about the 


stupendous task of reconstituûutingas his army. 


1 Nicodème, (Von Hammer, Vol.XIV, page 527). 


N 


Durra-yi-Nãdira, page l27. 
Muhamnad Muhsin, fol.217(a). 
T.N.„ page l28. 
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yadir held a conferenee with his principal officers at 
Mandalî, and gave his men leave to return to their homes to 
refit.l He issued urgent orders to all parts of Iran for arms 
and equipment of all kinds, together with baggage animals, to be 
col11eeted. The artillery and munitions were to be of better 


2َ. Tnstruetions were 


quality and greater în quantity than before. 
issued to the provincial authortt1les to see to. the refitting of 
their LageÉê: wno were to be at Hamadãn in two months! time, 
and to enrol recruûlts. 

0n the 4th Atusust Nãdir arrived at Hamadãn, and 
attended in person to his great task. He ordered 200,000 
tomans (approximately 8440,000) to be distributed to the troops 
to compensate them for their losses and to enable them to pur- 
chase new equlpment; every man who had lost a horse worth ten 
tomans, was given one worth double that amount, and the same 
principal was followed in regard to camels, tents and arms.^ 

I1n the relatively short space of two months. the 
gigantice work was accomplished, and, on the 22nd Rabî!“ IT (2nd 
October) Nãdir left Hamadîn for the mırkish frontier with his 
reconstituted army. 0n reaching Kirmînshãh, Nadir heard that 
rûlad Pasha, of Adana, was stationed on the Diyala river a few 


miles beyond Zuhãb, in order to guard against an advance on 


a Tadhkira-yi-Shüshtariyya, page 68. 


2 Muhammad Muhsin, fol.217 (a). 
2 T.N., pages 128 and l129. 
4 en 
T.N., page 1350, and Durra-yî-Nadîra, page 129. 
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Kirkûk. As om his previous mareh, Nãdim left his baggage and 
artillery behind and, marehing by mountain traeks, aimed at 
surprising the enemy. The attempt was less sucecessful than on 
the previous occasion, but the Türks, after a skirmish had 
taken place, beat a retreat. 
It was at this jtımeture that the news first reaehed 

Nãdirî! that Muhammad Kiîãn Balîleh had revolted. This rising 
was really more a royalist movement than a rebellion. Nãdiz!s 
exaetions had made nia uüunpopular and his treatment of Tahnîãsp 
had outraged the feelings of many Iranians who had not, however, 
dared to show their sentiments openly. It was repèrted in 
Isfahãn in April 17552 that Nãdir had sent for Tahmãsp with the 
object of reinstating him, but Nãdir, after his defeat, cehanged 
nis mind and ordered Tahmãsp to be retained in Mashhad, because, 
under the altered circumstances, Tahmãsp's rule would have been 
"'inexpedîent and a hindrance."2 It was, no doubt, Nãdir!s change 
of mind that caused numbers of the §Şafavî factionê to join | 
Muhammad Khãn Ba1ùch.5 
1 T,N., pages l531 and 132. It is stated in the Gombroon Diary,. 

under the date 25th October/5th November 17353, that reports 


had been current for some little time that Muhammad Khãn 
Balüch had rebelled and had declared in favour of Tahmãsp. 


See the Gombroon Diary, 26th June/7th July 1733. 
2 ®aN., page 150. 


4 mme direct descent of the §afavî monarchs from AI, through 
Husain and the Imãm Müsa al-Kãzim, caused them to be mueh 
venerated by their 8Shi"“a subjecets. See Shaikh Hazîn, page 
241. 


Muhqamnad Kiîãn was also joined by numbers of Balüch, Arabs.and 
Kknûzistãn tribesmen. 5ee Mî!îrzã Muhammad Shîrazî!s autobio- 
grapnhy, page jll. î 
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Nãdir felt that this revolt was not of suffielent 
gravity to cause him to postpone his Turkish campaign and re- 
sol1ved to deal with it after he had fintshed with tle Turks. 

It is impossible to recount with any pretencee to 
aecuracy the course of events betweem the skirmish by the Dîyãla 
and the battle of Lailãn, beecsuse the geographical data given by 
Mîrzã Mahdî anûü Hanway are vague and faneiful in the extreme.? 
4t seems that Nãdir advanced towards Kirkûk mueh as ne had done 
oreviously, but his objeet on this second occasion was entirely 
different. He was aiming not at luring Ahmad Pãshã away from 
Baghdãd, but at meeting with and crushing Topal “0smîn Pãshã. If 
he could defeat Topîã1l'“Osmãn, his lost prestige would be regalnêd, 
and Baghdîãd in the south and Tabrî îz in the north would Bošiı bé 
at his merey. 

Topã1 “Osmãn was under no illusditons as to his position. 
His 1losses in the battle of the l9th JUly had.not besn made good, 
despite repeated requests to Constantinople not only for rein- 
foreements, but also.for a younger man to take his places. Nãdir, 
on the other hand, now had an army even more numerous and better 
equipped than before. 

By the 24th Qetober Nãdir had reaehed the plain of 
TLailãn, a few miles 59.B. of Kirkûk, and an engagement took place 
between detachments of his foree and of Topã1 'Osmãn's army; 


both sides celaimed the victory, but the advantage rested, appar- 


ê see Bbongrigg, ogop.cit., page l45. 
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ently, with the murks.1 Topã1 “Osmên, hoewéver, kept his main 
foree within its defencese. Nîtdimr thereupon marehed off to 
the north-east and captured the fortress of S§urdãsh, in the 
hope that Topã1“0smãn would emerge from Kirkûk and march to 
its relief. Part of the Turkish forces fell into Nãdir!s 
tran, for seouts broughnt him vıord, when he was at a plaee 


called Qarã Tëãppi,Z that Mamish Pãshã, with 12,000 men, had 


entered the Aq Darband defile.. 


Taking a route whieh was thought to be impraeticable, 


Nãdir marehed his men over the hills and into the defîile at a 


point above the Turkish position. On the following day (9th 


November), Nãdir, after sending some jazãyirehis to make a 


detour and to get across the Turks! line of retreat, advanced to 


the attaek. 


Soon after the battle was joined wîth Mamish Pãshëã 


and his men, the main Turkish force under Topãl '0smãn arrived, 


and engaged the Iranians. For two hours a tremendous fire was 


kepnt Uùüp by both sides;f then the Iranian troops, being anxious 


. to wipe out the memory of theîr previous defeat, made a furious 


1 


Von Hammer, Yol.XIV, pages 291 and 292, Hanway, Vol.IV, page S7. 


2َ Qarã Tãppã is not marked on existing maps; it is obviously 


distinct from the Qarî Tãppaã just to the north ofthe Jabal 
Hamrin. 


3 There is a deseription of this defîle in C.J.Rien's 'Narrative 


of a Residence in Koordistan", London, 1836, Vol.I, pages 58 
and 59. 


4 See the interesting letter whieh Nãdir” wrote to the Count of 


Hesse-Homburg regarding thîs battle; a Freneh translation of 
this letter was sent by TLlıorqdq Forbes and C.Rondeau from St. 
Petersburg to London on the 2nd/13th February 1734 (S.P.91, : 
Vo1.XxVI). In this letter, whieh appears to have been written 
towardş $h nd çf Nov. Lî ûُ the names ng dates haye sufiergd 

ome. distortılon NAN ê5 of. translãtion from Iraniãn tö 
Russian ana rom HRusstafn tö lFPenenh. 123. 


ehnarge and drove în the Turkish centre. ` Topã1 @smãn L1eft his 
litter, and, having mounted a horse, endeavoured to rally his ` 
Un,” but a fierce flank attack by the AbdãllÎ1s caused the Turks 
to give way again. The day was irretrievably lost when the 
brave Topã1 “Osman was shot down. The tunfortunate Sar“askar!s 
head was then cut off, stuck on the point of a lance and taken 
in triumph to Nãdir. The whole Turkish arıny was in flight by 
thîs time, and heavy casualties were jinflicted upon the fugitives 
by the jazãyirehis whom Nãdir had previously detached for this 
purpose. At a conservative estimate, the Turks lost some Z20,„000 
men killed and prisoners.ê? 

Nãdir caused TopãlY0smãn!s body to be recovered and 
sent it, together with the head, to Baghdãd for burial, in charge 
of a Turkish qãdî named *Abdu!1l-Karîm Efendi who was one of the 
prisoners taken in the battle. 

After the battle, Nãdir despatehed a foree under Baba 
Kmnan Cfaush1lû, the Beglarbegi of bluristãn, who was then near 
Samarra, to eross the Tigris, and reocecupy Hilla, Najaf and 
Karbalã and prevent supplies from reaeching Baghdãd. As there was, 
apparently, no hope of relief for Ahmad Pasha, Nadir left önaush 
troops to blockade Baghdad while he himself marched northwards to 


recover Tabrîz. 0n reaching the town of Bana, he learnt that 


1 Hanway, Yol.IV, page 98.  Mîrzã Mahdî alleges that Topã1l 0smãn 
only mounted a horse in order to eseape, but this does not seem 
in aeccordance with the Sar*faskar!s charaeter. 

2 No reliance can be placed upon Mîrzã Mahdî!s figures; while, in 
the T.N. (page 135) he states that l0,000 Turks were killed and 
2,000 captured, he raîises the number of killed to 20,000 in the 
Durra-yi-Nãdira (page 137). Hanvway!s figure of 40,000 killed 
seems Tar too high. 
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Tînür Pãshã, on hearing of the Turkish defeat at Aq Darband, 
had evacuated Tabrîz and that an Tena an foree had reoccupied 
it.? There being no longer any necessity to proceed to 
Adherbaijãn, Nãdir marehed southward again in order to join his 
forces that were blockading Baghdãîd. He. was confident that 
the ejility would speedily fall into his hands. 

0n reaeching Tuz Khurmatu, Nãdir received disquieting 


2 Nevertheless, Nãdir 


news of Muhammad Khãn Balüeh!s rebellion. 
qid not deem the situation in Khüüzistãn and FPãrs sufficiently 
critical for him to proeeed there in person; instead, he sent 
orders to Tahmãsp Khan Jalãyir (who was then at Isffhãn) and to 
the new Governor of Kühgilû2 and other provincial authorities 
and leaders to cooperate in erusning the revolt. 

From Tuz KRhwurmatu Nëãdir marcehed to Samarra and thence 
to the Iranian investment Jines round Baghdad. 0n the 7th 
December Ahmad Pãshã sent a confidential messenger to Nadir, 
who, after sthtowing AhmaqG!s authorîty to conclude a treaty of 
peace, delivered his offer to restore to Iran the conquered 
territoriles. 

After negotiations extending over several days, Nadir. 


and Ahmad Pãshã reaehed agreement and signed the treaty on the 


Û T.N., page 136 and Mîdir!s letter to Count von Hesse-Homburg. 


2َ For particulars of the progress of this revolt and îts suppres- 
sion, see the ensuing Chapte?e. 


-ٌ Nãdir, as soon as he heard of Muhammad Khãn!s revolt, had de- 
ereed his dismissal from this post, and had appointed in his 
plaee a certain Isma'*il Khan Khazîma. 
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19tı December. The provisions of this treaty were, briefly, 
as follows:- 

(i) Turkey agreed to relinguish alîl the Iranian Beyni kêny 
conquered during the last ten years and to revert 
to the fmrontier as laid dovn by the Turco-Iranian 
treaty of 1639. 

(ii) The prisoners taken by both nations were to be re- 
leased, and the captured cannon restored. 

(iii) Iranian pilarims visiting the Hek; places in Turkish 
terrîitory in the vicinity of the frontier were to 
be accorded certain priîvileges. 

It can be regarded as certain that, had it not been 
for the rebellion of Muhammad Khãn Balüch, Nadir would have re- 
fuûused to agree to ayi terms that did not incelude the surrender 
of Baghdãd. 

in accordancee with the provisions of this treaty, Ahmad. 
Pãshã forthwith sent orders to the Pãshãs of Ganja, ShTrvãn, 
Erivãn and Tiflis to evacuate their respective territories and sê. 
at 1iberty z11 their Iranian prisoners. Nadir, in return, 
liberated all the Turkistt prisoners in his hands. 

Costly presents were exehanged betweem Nadir and Ahmad 
Pasha, and arrangements were made for the former to visit the 
shrines at Kazimain, Najaf and Karbalã.1 

Before leaving the vicinity of Baghdãd, Nãdir gave two 


letters for the Grand Vizier to the Qãdî bdu!1-Karîm Efendi, who 


Ll eW. pages 157 and 138. 
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was to teke the treaty to Constantinople for ratification; in 
thıese letters MNMãdir drew attention to the common origin of the 
Ottoman Turks and the Turcomãîns, and pointed out that this was 
a reason for concluding peace.l 

Martin FPFreneh reported to London from Basra that 90 
days were allowed for the ratification of the treaty to be re- 
ceived from the Porte. 

Aùccording to Lord Kinnoull, Ahmad Pãshlîa did not expect 
tne Porte to ratify the treaty. I1n an explaenation of the cir- 
curmstances under whieُn he had been compelled to sîgn the 
document, Ahmad said that he only agreed to its terms as a means 
of gaining time, sînce he coul@ûü not possîbly have held out for 
another month.ُ^ 

The QZEdî @bdu!1-Karîm Efendi resched Constantinople in 
the middle of February l734. After several couneils had been 
neld to consider the question of the treaty, the Porte rejected 
it on the grounds that it was dishonourabile. Although the 
Sultãn and his ministers approved of Ahmad Pãshã!s conducet under 
suen diffdleult circuwmstanees, they nevertheless dismissed him 
from his post as Governor of Baghdãd, doubtless because of the 


machinations of his areh-enemy “TI Pãshã, the Grand Vizier.? 


I1n accordance with the decision taken, the orders whieh Ahmãd 


1 Von Hammer, Vol.ZIV, page 3535. 
2 Despateh dated the 1l6th February /lst Mareh 1739 (8S.P.97, 
Vo1l.XXVII). 


3 Ahmad Paslîa was ; appointed Governor of Aleppo, but he was, at 
This own regquest, appointed to Urfa instead. gee Longrigg, 
op»cit., page l47. 
E52: 
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Pashnã had sent to the P€îshãs of Ganja, nîvan, Erivên and 
Tiflis were disregarded, and more troops were sent to rejinforee 
the Sar*askar Abdu!llah Körrülü (who had been raised to that 
rank on the death of Topã1 “0smãn) at Diarbakr. The Porte never- 
theless sent no message to Nãdir exoressly dqenouneine the trezty; 
instead, it endeavoured for a time to make Nãdir believe that the 
question was still under consideration and that a lasting settle- 
ment would short1ly be made. 

1hne Russian Court had followed with interest, and, at 
times, witn anziety the course of the Tureo-Iranian campai&n. 
The news of Nãidir!s defeasat by Topã1 %smãn caıısed considerable 
perturbation, it being feared that Iran would be forced to come 

at Constantinople 

to terms with Turkey and that the FPreneh Ambassador/ (the Marquis 
de Villeneuve) would then sueceed in inducing the Porte to go to 
var with Russia.1 Russia was already deepity involved 4i the war 
of the Polish succession and would have been faced with a eritical 
Si hêl ien had Turkey been able to yield to.the îimportunities of 


France, and attack her; it was only the continuanee of the war 
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+ Freneh poliey in relation to Turkey and Russia had undergone a 


complete change: whnereas in 1723 and KE Franee had played 
the part of mediator (see page 8535 above „ in 1733 she was jüst 
as aetively engaged în endeavouring to fan into flame the in- 
ecereasing animosity betweem the two powers, because of the inter- 
vention of Russia in the war of the Polish succeession on the 
side of ,Augustus of Saxony. France had espoused the cause of 
dee Legezinski, the fa ther-in-law of Louis XV. (see F. 
Martens! "Recueil des Traites et Conventions conclus par la 

la Russieavec les Puissancees Etrangêres!î, Vol.I, page 70 and 
Vo1.XIZI, pages 42 and 43). Great Britain, which in 1725 and 
1724 had tried to embroil nmussia and Turkey in war, now, on the 
other hand, played the role of peace-maker. 
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with Iman which compelled Tûürkey to keep the peace with Russia. 
The ııareh of Fath Girai to Dãghistãn, the resulting submission 

of many of the northern Caucasian tribes to Turkey, and the 
aetion with the Russian forees at the Chechen territory were 
additional sourees of anxiety and tension. The situation was 
greatly eased as far as Russia was coneerned when Nãdir decisiîve- 
ly defeated the Turks.in the great battle in whieh Topã1 (Osman 
lost his life. Tne Porte was thrown into the tutmost constermna- 
tion on receiving the. news of this battle, and the hopes of the 
Marquis de Villeneuve for an eariy termination of the Turco- 
Iranian war were comoletely dashedi the Freneh Ambassador had 
been hoping, oncee peaee with main was coneluded, to brîng about 
the re-aoppointment of Topã1'0sman Pãshãa as Grand Vizier, and then 
to engege Turkey and Russia in ver.l The Russian court was, ãS 
vas natural, proportionately relieved vwhen ît received the news 


of Nadir!'s great victory.îê 


1 Lord Kimnoull, 1st/l2th December 1735 (8.P„,97, Yol.26). The 
strongly Francophile sentiments of Topal 'Osmãn were common 
Enowledge, and he was, moreover, extremely hostile to the 
Austriesns and Russianse. 


2 Tord Forbes!î! despaten from St. Petersburg of Ööth/1l9th December 


1753 (5.P.91, Vol.]5). 
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CHAPTER__X. 


Trhe Suppression of Muhammad Khãn Balüch!s revoltı 
Prinee 8S. D. Golîitzin!'s Embassyı  Nãdir!s Lazgî 
Campaign. 


After Nãdir had visited the shrines at Kãzimain, Najaf 
and Karbalî, he sent off his artillery to Isfahên via Khurramaãbnãd,. 
Taking the desert route via Huwaiza to Shîshtar, he seized and 
put to death the Governor and imprîsoned many of the inhabitants 
because they had aided Muhammad Kh®îên Ba1îieh.1 Nadir then pro- 

. ceeded to Ram Hormuz; leavine his baggage there, he marched 
1ight tovwards Belibekên, Hearing that Tahmãsp Khãn Jalãyir and 
the Beglarbegi of Kîihgilû had joined forces and were marehing on 
Muhammad Khãn Balfûch,Nãdir effeceted a junction with these 
commanders at Du Gunbadãîn, and pressed on towards the Shlistãn 
defile, where Muhammad Khan, with 15,„000 men, vas reported to be. 
When the Iranian advance guard appeared, Muhammad Khãn,.who had 
had no news of Nãdirî!s coming, imagined that it was merely an 
isolated body of troops, and hastened to attack 1it. He was dis- 
illusioned when he saw the main Iranian force arrive, and heard 
Nãdir, in his voice of thunder, issuing orders to his men. 

Muhammad khãn Balüch was entîrely defeated, and fled 
from the fleld, leaving 3„000 dead. Though pursued by Tahmãsp 


Khãn Jalayir, he eseaped to $hTraz and thenee to Jãhrum and Lãr. 


: T.N., page 138, Durra-yi-Nãdira, pages 139 and 140, Tadhkira-yi- 
snilshteriyya, page 69. 
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He was refused admîittancee înto Lãr, and hastened on to the 
garmsir. 

When Nëãdir found that his quarry had slipped through 
his fingers, he sent messages to both the English and Duteh 
Agents at Gombroon to send vessels without delay to patrol the 
coast and prevent Muhammad Khãn and his followers from escaping. 
The Agents replied that the ports were so numerous that they 
could not keep wateh over alîl with the seanty shipping available, 
but promiseG to send vessels to any speciltfied port.l 

Meanwhile Tahmasp Khan Jalãyir had pursued Muhammad 
Khãn to Shaikh Ahmad Madanî!s stronghold of Marãgh, anû had 
beguûun the slege of that fortresse At the beginning of May the 
p1lace was taken by assault and Shaikh Alımad was captured, but 
Muhammad Kkhãn and a few others escaped to the island of Qais.ê? 

It was at this juncture that a certain Latîf Khãn 
reached Gombroon send gave the Bnglish and Duteh Agents letters 
from Tahmãso Khãn Jalãyir stating that NMãdir had appointed 
Latîf Khãn 

"His Admiral of the Gulph, with Orders to Purehase 
shipping of the Buropeans of Gombroon. He therefore 
required our Compliance with the Caun's Desires in 
sparing Two Shinps for their service whieh they should 
be paid for +++*+*+«îî 


This was Nãdirî!s first attempt to acquire a navy. 


l1 Gombroon Diary, 3rd/14th February, 1734. 
2 1 u 8th/19th May, 1734, and Durra-yi-Nãdira, page 14l 
p " " 7+h/18th  " " 
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The esceape of some of the A®ghans to Arabia, and the difficulty 
of preventing fugitives like Muhammad Khãn from following suite 
nad evidently brought home to Nadir the great importanee of 

sea power. 

As the English and the Duteh almost învariably pre- 
vartcated vhen asked to tend their ships or to cooperate with 
the. Iranian land forces, and as the Arabs who possessed vessels 
were usual1ly in sympathy with those against whom the Government 
wished to take action, Maha revo1t themselves, Nãdir certainly 
nad a sound reason for wishing to have a fleet of his own. 

At Tahmãsp EKhaãn!î!s request, the Duteh and English eaeh 
sent a vessel to Qais, and Shaikh Rashid of Basidu and the 
powerful Huwala chief, Shaikh Jabbãra of Tahîri and Bahrain also 
provided vessels. Muhammad Kkhãn was eventually captured and 
sent in chains to Isfahãn.  Nãdir ordered Muhammad Khãn to be 
blinded; three days later he died, but it is uncertain vwhether 
ne did so by his own hand or as a result of the treatment whieclı 
he receiveq.l 

$haikh Ahmad Madanî was pût to death, and many of the 
refraetory tribesmen of êiie Gulf ports (Banãdir) and of the 
Huwaiza distriet were transported to Khurasãn and Astarãbãd. 
'turther, their fortresses were rased to the ground, and Shaikh 
Jabbara was made to collect an .indemnity of 10,000 tomans from 
Shaikh Rashî1d of Basidu and other Arab ehiefs.? The power of 
+ r. N., pawes l145 and l44. s$ee also Fraser, pağe 1135, Hanway, 


voi.IV, page l111, Fãrsnëma, page 176, Shaikh Hazîn, page 266, 
and @bûı!l-Karîm, fol.l2(5). 


2 Gombroon Diary, 28n June/l0th July, l934. 
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the Arabs was tnus entirely broken. 

In tle meantime Nãdir had gone to ShTIrãz, where he 
remajined for over two and a half months. During his stay imn 
shîrãz, he appointed MÎîrza.Muhammad Taqî Khãn Shirãz1l Beglarbegi 
of Fãrs.! 

0n the l4th Dhu!'1i-Qa*da (18th April) Nadir left Shîrãz 
for Isfahãn; whilst he was en route news was brought to him of 
the birth of Shãhrukh, the son of Riğdã Qulî and Fãtima Sultaãn 
Beguûum on the 21st Mareh.ê Nãdir was aecorded a great reception 
vnhnen he entered Isfahãn, "the streets being covered at his Entry 
in the same Manner as for the King and the Ilimminations and fîre 
Works on this OQOceasion lasted there for some days." 

During Nãdir!s stay in Işfalîãn the Qadî Ãbdu!1l-Karim 
Efemdî arrived from Constantinople, bearing a letter for Nãdiîr 
whieh stated that “%Abdu!llah Pãshã Köprülü, the Sar “askar, had 
been empowered to conclude peace witî Iran. Despite the 
assurances of (Abdu!l-Karîm, Nãdir was convinced that the Porte 
was merely endeavouring to galn time; he nevertheless treated 


%@bdu!1-Karim courteousl1y, and sent him back with a message to 


“Abdu!l1lah Pãshã that all would be well if the occupîied Iranian 
territory were returned; if thîs were not done, the war would 


recoımence. Nãdir!s belief was, as it turned out, only too 


1 Faãrsnêma, page 178. 
2 T.N., page l4l. 


2 Gombroon Diary, 5rd/l4th and 15th/26th June, 1754 (on the 
authority of letters iîrom Geekie, Cockell!'s suecessor at 
Isfahãn). 
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wel1-founded, for the Turkish @lamã, on beَîmng consulted by the 
Grand Vizier in April 1734, recommended that the war with Iran 
snould be continued and that none of the conquered provinces 
should be given baek so long as Russia retained any Iranian 
territory.î! 

Almost immediately after Nãdîir had given the Turkish 
: envoy his congé, Prince Sergei Dimitrievich Golitzin and his 


2 After an interview wîith 


suite arrived from St. Petersburg. 
Nãdir, Golitzin condueted his negotiations with Mîirzã KãAfi 
Nãşirî KMhulafã; his instructions were to report upon the 
situation in Iran and to tüse every endeavour to induûce Nãdir to 
termîinate the truce with Tuûrkey. Golitzin reported to his 
court that Nãdirî!s attitude was difficult, as he was very proud 
and much resented being asked to take any action; mueh taet 
was therefore essentia1l. 

Althougsh Nãdir at first agreed to Golitzin!s request 
that, if Turkey made war on Russia Iran would attack Turkey, he 
afterwards procrastinated and clouded the issue by making in- 


ouiries respeeting other matters. When Golîtzin said that 


l1 Tord Kinnoull, 27th April/8th May 1754 (8S.P.97, Vol.XXVII). 


2 See öSehneseî!s account of the journey in Dîr. J. J. Lerehî!s 
"Naehricht von der Zweiten Reise nach Persien von l745", in 
Büsehing!s "Magazin fir die neue Historie und Geographie'!, 
Vol.X, pages 461 and 462. See also the T.N., page l154, 
(Mîrza Mahdî always refers to Prince Golitzin as 'Kannãs'!, 
this beîng, presumabliy, his rendering of the Russian word 

- !'prinee!). 


2 Soloviev, Vol.*X, page 1332. 
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Russia was prepared to assist Iran, Nãdir thanked him, but said 
that he dîd not see how he could avall himself of this offer 
if the Russians would not go to Shamaãkhî or Baghdãd. f eir- 
cumstanees arose that involved a rupture with Turkey, he hoped 
to deal with the Turks without help from abroad; if he succeed- 
ed, he would advance through Anatolia to Constantinople, when 
Russia could attack Turkey from the other side.l 

As nothing further had been heard from Turkey respeect- 
ing the ratification of the treaty and the restoration of the 
söëupi1êê territory, Nãdir set out for the Turkish frontier on 
the 12th Muharramn 1147 (14th June 1754).  Aecompanied by Prince 
Golitzltn and his suite, Nãdir marehed via Gulpãyagan to Hamadãn. 
It seems that, Up to his arrival at Hamadãn, Nãdir had intended 
advancing on Baghdad via Kirmanshãh.ُ 0n leaving Hamadaãn, how- 
ever, Nãdir marehed to Sinandij and Marãgha. The main, if not 
the only reason for this cehange of plam was that Nãdir received 
word from an Iranian agent in Russia that the Russian court had 
ordered the Georgian ex-king Vakhtang and his son Bakar to go 
to Darband whence they were to capture $hamãkhî and conquer 


Kartli for Russia. 


-ٌ S5oloviev, Vol.AAÃ, page 1333. 


2َ Yakhusht's "Histoire de Kartli"w„ H. de la G., Vol.II, Part 1, 
page 130 and Scehnese, op».cit., page 462. 


-ٌ Vakhusht, H. de la G., Vol.II,„ Part I„» page l129. Brosset 
states, in a footnote, that the actual text of the instruece- 
tions to Vakhtang and his son was reproduceed in the ÎToJlltiee 
Co86ANı& 3AkoH6e®Þ VYol.IX, page 317. 
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At Marãgha a Turkish envoy came to Nãdir, but it 
seems that ¬ brought no message of importance. Nãdir then 
despatened his (paternaı) uncle Baktãsh Khan Qiriqlüûü and the 
soldiers under him to Tabrîz, and ordered a number of tribal 
Governors to coneentrate at Dimdim, where they were to walt 
until it was knovwn vwhether there was to be peace or war with 
Turkey.1 


Nãdir reached Ardabî1l on the lO0th Augustî 


wnere he 
received a message from @bdu!'11ah Pãshã reguesting him to post- 
pone for two SEKS nis demand for the return cf the %9%9GuUpied 
territory; jif an envoy were then sent to the Ottoman court, 
tne provinces vwould be handed over. This message showed Nãdir 
conclusively that the Turks had no intention of conceluding peace 
on the terms agreed upon betweem him and Ahmad P#&shãa. 

Nãdir decided to strike the first blow, not at the 
Turks themselves but at their vassal S§urkhai, the kiûiãn of Shîtrvin. 
In taking tûis deeision, Nãdir had a fourfold object. #1551, 
ne wished to capture Ma Kû before Vakhtang could seize tt 
for Russia. g$econd1ly, he #eh tnat the presencee of Iranian 


troops so close to Baku and Darband would induce the Russians 


to expedîte the concelusion of the trieaty which Golitzin had for 


1 T.N., page l44. 


û Sehnese, op.ceit., page 464. ecording to the T.N., Nidir did 
not reach Ardabî1l until the 19th Rabi*Iı (19th August). 


2 
T TÈ.N., page l44. - 
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so long been negotiating.  Thirdly, Nãdir certainly had 
grounds for wishing to humble SwWrkhali. In the last place, by 
taking ShamîkhT, he would be recovering part of Iran's lost 
Tori to riEtn 

Surkhai, as Khãn or Governo” of ShIrvan, had received 
orders from Almad Pãshã to evaceuate that province (see page l531 
above), but, when the Governor of Astãra, at Nãdir!s request, 
vrote to remind Surlhali of these instruetions, he replied: "With 
the swords of the Tazgi lions we have conquered Shîrvan; what 
right has Alımad of Baghdad or anyone else to interfere in thÎîs 
waye“ 

ten Nëdir, on the 21st August, Treached the Kura, 
Surkhai became alarmed and fled to the Dãghistãn mountains.“ 
Nãdir thereupon erossed the Kura and oecupîed $hamãkhî, apparent- 
1y without meeting witn any resistance. After appointîng a 
Governor, Midir levied a heavy tax tpon the inhabitants.* 

Wnilst at.Shamãkhî, Nãdir, through Golitzin, threaten- 


cd Russia witn war unless Baku and Darband were returned, his 


a The Grand Vizier believed that Russia had prompted Nadir to 


take hamãkhT. see Tord Kinnoull's despateh of the 12th/ 
25rd September, 173534.  (S.P.97, Vol.XXVII). 


2 T.N., page 1l45. 


2 Lereh in his "Auszug aus dem Tagebucn" in Büûsehing'!s "Magazin! , 
VYol.III, page 21, gives the (0.S.) date as August 10th. 
Aecording :to_the T.N. (page 148), Nãdir reached the Kura on 
the 29th Rabî“I (29ti Atûgust). 


purra-yi-Nãdira, page l43. 


Butkcov is neevreeı Au saying that Shamãkhî was besieged for two 
months, end makes a further mistake in stating that Surkhai 
vas killed on tle oecasion. (Vol.I, page 126) 


Tn 
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Sehnese, oneit.» page 464, 
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argument beimg that Turkey would not restore the provinces in 
her occupation so long as Russla retained any Iranian territory. 
The Russian court then sent word to N#dir that, notwithstanding 
the treaty of Resht, Russia would evacuate all Iranian territory, 
provideğd that Iran ratified the Resht treaty and bound herself 
to regard Russia!s enemies as her own. In QOetober 1734 General 
Levashev (who had sueceeded the Count von Hesse-Homburg in the 
cormand of the Russian forces in Dãîghistãn) received orders to 
evacuate all territory south of the Darband distriet, ineluding 
the town of Baku, and to rrenare For the handing over of Darbana, 
As will be seen below, Baku was not, however, given up until the 
spring of 1735. 

0n the 15th Serntember Mãdir left Shamaikhî with half his 
army, numbering lL2„000 men, and penetrated into the hesrt of the 
Gnãzî QGumîlq country, with the object of destroying Qumîq itself. 
Tnree days later Tehmîsn Khãn Jalëyir set out with the. .remaining 
12,000 men for the Qabala distriet, where Şturkhai was reported 
to be. Tahm&sp Khãn encounter.ed Surkhai at Deve Batan, on the 
road from Shamãkhî to Qabala. sûurkhai had some 20,000 men in 
all, including 8,000 Türks and Tãtaãrs from GandJja under the 
command of Muştafã Pãshãa and the Qãlgha Feath Girai (another 
Turkish force had beem sent to assîst #§ürkhai, but had been 
hewake defeated end forced back to Tîflis by King Ta nayan of 


Kakheti).  Despite his inferior numbers, Tahmasp Khan routed 


hegene menaennt 


-ٌ Butkov, Vol.I,„ page l27. 


Sswrkhai!s composite force; Suûurkhai fled towarûs Qumîlq, and the 
Turks and Tëêtãêrs retîired to Ganja. Tahmãsp Khãn followed up 
this succeess by capturing and dedtkoyîna Surkhai!s fortress of 
Khãchmaz.1 

Meanwhile, Nãdir was advaneing with some difficulty in 
the Ghãazî Qumüiq country. surkhai, after offerîng to submit, 
attemoted resistance, but he suffered defeat again near Qumûîq , 
and fled to Avaria. Nãdir then dGestroyed Qumîlq and sejzed 
Şurkhai!s treasures. | 

Khass Füûlêd Khãn, the son of %dil Girai, the former 
Shankhnã1 of Terkhû, who was a personage of some importanee in 
Dãghistãn, submitted to Nãdir. Nãdir revived the post of 
Shamkhã1, and conferred it on Khãss Fü1lãa.ُ 

The 1lateness of the season rendered any further pur- 
suit of Strkhai out of the question. Nãdi?r, after spending a 
week at Qumîq, went to Akhti where he attaeked and pût to f light 
and number of hostile Lazgîs. From Akhti Nãdir went via 
Khãehmaz to Qîtqashîn, over a most difficult road.  Erom 
Qîltqgashîn NMãdir went to Qabala, where a messenger from King 
Tajimuraz brought him news of his vietory over the Turks. The 
Turks Tm a further set-back sthortly after Taimuûurazîs 


trjiumnph, for Giv Amilakhor, of Ksan, captured the citadel of 


webm ene 


1 TN.N., page 146. 


2n " l148. HNãdir apparently wished to review the 
Shamkhãlate as it had beem originalîly, i.e. before the split 
occurred betweem the mountain Ghãzî Qumüûüqs and those of 
Tearkhu. 
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ae; Leaving Qabala on the 22nd October, Nãdir cerossed the 
Kura south of Aresh,? and marehed to Ganja, under the walls of 
whieh he camped on the 3rd Movemberr. From this camp Nãdi? 
sent word to Yakhtang at Darband to come to his camp, bût 
Vakhtang deemed it wiser not to obey. Belng unable to carey .. 
cut his instructions from the Russian court, Vakhtang returned 


to Astrakhan.7 


1 gekhnia Chkheidze, H. de la G., Vol.II, Part II, pages 47 & 48. 


- The T.N. has 'ãAras! for '!'Aresh!, which, of course, makes non- 


$ €n € 


bp Vakhushfnt, H. de la G., Vol.II, Part I,„ page 130. 
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GHAPTER _ XI. 


Siege of Ganja. Treaty of Ganja betwem Russia 
and Iran. Iranian military sucecesses. 


Nãdir took elaborate measures for the proseecution of 
the siege of Ganja. The tow having beem evacuãted by %11î 
pPãshã (who had retired to the celtadel), Nãdir mounted camon 
on top of a mosque, but the Turkish artillery soon silenced 
this battery. Attempts were then made to seale the walls of 
the cîitadel by means of lofty wooden stagings, but these stagings 
were destroyed by the fire of the defenders. Active mining and 
counter-mnining went on, and on one occaslon sîx Iranian mines, 
whieh were exploded simı1taneously, did great damage to the 
wal1s and killed 700 Turkst Tn the course of the siege Nãdir 
thrice narrovly escaped death; on one occasion a soldîer 
by his side was decapitated by a cannon ball, and Nãdir!s face 
and clothing were spattered with the unfortunate manîs 
braîns and bloodê 

The usual Iranlan weakness in artillery and the 
diffiîculty of compaîgnîng aetively in winter combîned to render 
the s1lege long and arduocus. The Turks defended themselves with 
spirit and inflf1eted severe loss on the IranliansS. 

Goliîtzin realîsed at an early date that the siege was 
likely to be a lengthy one owing to the inexperience of the 


Iranians in siege warfare and thelr lacek of heavy cannon. Feelirg 


1 T.N., page l150. 
T,.N.» page l51. 
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that the delay in the capture of Ganja uonîlû be hazmful to 
Russian interests as well as to those of Iran, Golitzin 
offered to assist Nãdir. The offer was gladly aecepted, wiîth 
the result that Levashev, în November, sent an engineer 
officer and four bombardîers, all celad in Iranian clothes, to 
Nëãdirî!îs camp; some heavy artillery was also sentt NWãdir is 
said to have beem îinelined at first to under-estimate the 
prowess of these Russians, but he was soon convinced of their 
abilityê 

Teeling it to be impossible to carry Ganja by 
assault, Nãdir decîded merely to blockade the place and to 
emp1loy part of his army for the reconquest of Tiflis and 
other places. Nãdir accordingly detached some troops who, 
in conjunecetîon with theîr Georgian allies, laid siege to: 
Tiflis. 

0n the l6th/27th December Golitzin, acting on 
instruections from St. Petersburg, informed Nãdir that the 
Enpress, feeling assured that he was able to expel the Turks, 
had agreed to return the territory stîlll in Russîan hiands on 
condition that Nãdir undertook never to give up the territory 
in question to Turkey, bat treat as hiîsS5 foes the enemies 
of Russia, and to confim in writing his promîse to Golitzin 
to do all in his power to withstand Turkey. :Nãdir was 


deliğghted at thîs message and promîsed to accede to these 


- Soloviev, Vol. XX, page 1333, Lereh, Büsehing!s 'llagazin! 
Vol. III, page 37. 
- Dr. J. Cook, op. cit., Vol. II, page 465. 
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requests1t 

The result of thîs developnent was the sîgnature 
of the treaty of Ganja on the 10th/21st Mareh 1735. Russla 
undertook to evacuate Baku within a fortnight and Darband withîn 
two months from the date of signature of this treaty; Iran 
promised, in return, to be the perpetual alîy of Russia, and 
never to surrender Baku and Darband to any other powerê 'Ihe 
Şulaq was agreed upon as the fronttiter between Russia and Iran, 
and each power bound itself not to negotiate a peace with 
Turkey without the knowledge and consent of the other? 

Russia surrendered Baku and Darband withiîin the 
stlipulated periods, and although not ob1liged to do so by the 
terms of the treaty dismantled and evacuated the fortress of 
the Holy Cross. Thus emded the Russian occupation of Northern 
Iran which Peter the Great had begun 153 years before. The 
only real advantage which Russia had derived from this 
occupation was that Turkey had thereby beem prevented from 
establishing herself on the shores of the Caspian Sea, but 
this advantage, important though it was, had bem dearly bought. 
It had cost the lives of no less than 120,000 Russîan soldiers, 
the majority of whom had per1lshed from sickness in the unhealthy 
province of Gilan€ 


As 'Abdul11ah.Pãshã, who was then at Qãrs, made no move 


jA Soloviev. Vol. XX, page l333. 
2 

Butkov. Vol. I„,„ pages 130 and 421. 
3 T.N., page ı154. 


Manstein!'s 'Hêmolres!, page 95. 
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to relieve Ganja, Nãdir, a few days after the Nau Hiz 
celebrations, sent a body of troops towards Qãrs in the hope 
of making him '"raise his head from the collar of obscurity' 
and so enable the Iranlans to attack himl Nãdir also: 
despatehed troops to keep wateh upon the warlike Jar and 
Tala Lazg1s. 

It was probabiliy at thîs tîme that Nãdir gave orders 
for the îinhabîtants of Shamãkhî to move en masse to Aq sû, jl5 
mniles to the W.S.W.  ShamãkhE was destroyed, and a new town arose 
at Aq Sû, to whijeh p1ace Turkish prisoners of war were sent to. 
provide the necessary 1abour. Aq §ûü was then re-named New 
Shamakhî. . Nãdir!s pretext for this action was that the site 
of Shamakrl was too open to attackê but Hanway is probably 
correct in saying that Nãdir rased the town to the ground 
` and slaughtened many of its înhabitants because of "the 
countenance wnich this city had given to the Lesgees"f 

Nãdir, after arranging for the blockade of Ganija 
to be carried on, left for Qãîrş at the head of a consîderable 
force After making an unsuceessful attempt to lintercept 
TIimür Pãshã, the Govemor of Vên, who was marehing to the relief 


` Tb.N., page jl55. 


T.N., page 154, Muhamnad Muhsin, fol. 217(b), Butkov, Yol. I, 
page 126, Dorn, Gesehichte Sehirwans, page 413. 


2 Vo1. IV, page ll5. ; 
Durra-y1-Nãdira, pages l145 :and l147. 
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of Tiflis, Nãdir tried to reach the fortress of Qazanchal by 
an extremely difficult mountain route, hoping that the threat 
to the fortress would rouse bdu!l1lah Pãshã from his lethargy. 
Thick snow ön tê mountains rendered the tracks impassablel 
so Nãd1r had to abandon his project and advance.on Q2ATrs via 
Lori. 0n the 24th May he camped three mîles from Qãrs. As 
“Abdu... !11ah Pãshã still remained îinaetîve behind his walls, 
and as provisions were scarce in the neighbourhood of Qãrs, 
Nãdir retîired to Abaran, where he very graciously receîved the 
Armenian Catholicos Abraham. He then proceeded to Erivan, 
which nê Destekeûj an Iranian force wnieh was sent against 
Bãyaz1ü succeeded in capturing that fortressê 

Nãdir left enough. troops to continue the siege of 
Erilvãn, and marched to Behmiadzin with his maîn force, so as to 
be ready to attack bdufl1ah Pãshã, should the latter leave Qãrş. 
After retuming to 5r1vêãn to repel a sortie by the garrison, 
Nãdir went to Parakar where he recetlved the welcome news that 
Abdullah had cerossed the Akhurian river (Arpa Chai) with an 
Îmmense army and was advancing towards him? 


The Turkish army consisted of 30,000 Janlissarltes and 


1. 

T.N.+ page 156.  Šee also the Catholicos Abrahamîs "Mon 
Histoire et celle de Nãdir, Chah de Perse", în Brosset'!s 
"Co11eection d'Histortens A'rmêniens",.St. Petersburg, 1876, 
Vo1. TI, page 267. 


ëَ T.N.,» page 157. 


2 m.N., page 157, also the Catholicos Abraham, op. ecit., 
page 270. 
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50, 000 cavalryî tne numbers of the Iranians are given as only 
15,000 by Mîrzã lfahdî and as 18,000 by the Catholicosê but 

it seems that these numbers only relate to Nãdir!s advance 
guard and that his main force, which (as wîl1l be seen below) 
came into action later in the battle, consisted of some 40,000 
men, making the Iranian strength 55,000 in alı? 

Leaving his baggage behînd, Nãdir hastemed to meet 
the Turks. 0n the evening of the 25th Muharram (17th June) 
Në@dir and his men reaehed the village of Azkhikandiî, close to 
the Zanga Chal;,. and camped on a hill called Aq[lãppğã. 
$imultaneously, 6bdu!'llah Pãshaî?s army arrived at Baghavard, 
two farsakhs away, on the further side of a plain®î 

0n the following morning the Turks, confident in 
the superiority of their nunbers, took the offensive. Naãdir, 
having first posted a large number of hîs men în ambush, 
eharged dow the hill with only three regîiments and felı 
upon the Turks. Whnat his men laceked in numbers, they more 


than made up for in courage. Nãdir, with a number of ;jazãyirchîis, 


3 See the translation of a letter which Nãdir sent to Prince 
Golitzin at Darband after the battle: thîs translation was 
enelosed în Rondeau!s despatch of the 6th/17th September. 
(Golîtzin, in company with MÎrzã Kãfi Nãşiri Khulafã, who 
was bejing sent as Ambassador to St. Petersburg, 1eft 
Nãdir!s camp for Darband just before the battle of 
Baghavard.) Mîrzã Mahdî!s figures, namely, 70,000 cavalry 
and 50,000 infantry, are mueh exaggerated. 


2 Catholiîcos Abraham, page 271. 
3 This is the total gîven by Hanway, Vol. IV, page l19. 


T.N., page 157, Durra-yi-Nãdira, page l47. 
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made for a smal1 hi]ll on the plaîm on waieh @bdu!11ah Pãsha 

had placed some of his artillery, and captured it, while 
another body of men advanced against the artillery on the 

Turks! left wing. Whilst these attaeks were in progress the 
Turkish and Iranian centres became engaged. The 1 eanian 

heavy artillery and zanburaks or camel-swivels poured a most 
destruetive fire upon the durkish centre, whîeh was soon thrown 
into confuslion and began to retreat. At Nãdir!s command, the 
Iranian cavalry, as well as the troops in ambush, then eharged 
the Turks as they fel1l back, and converted the retreat into 

a rout. %bdu!1lah Pãshã, the Sar!askar, Sarî Mustafa Pasha, 

a son-in-law of the Sultãn, and a number of other Turkish 
officers of note were amongst the slain, and an immense number. 
of Turks were taken prisoners1t The remant of the dö?êakeû army 
fled in various direction. Between 3„000 and 4,000 Turks vwhno | 
were going to Ashtarak were cut off by Armenians and then 
killed by the pursuing Izanians. Nãdir afterwards informed 
Prince Golitzin that he had never been so fortunate since he 


had beguün to wage varê 


-ٌ T.N.», page 159. There is some dîivergence betweem the various 
authorities as to the date of thîs battle. Whiîle MIrzã 
Mahdî gives the date as the 26th Muharram (18th June), the 
Catholicos gives it as the öth/l9th June, as do General 

: Yeropkin (a copy of his report of the battle was given by 
Veshniakov to Lord Kinnoull in the following September - 
see S.P. 97. Vol. XVII) and Nãdir himself in his letter to 
Golitzin. There seems no doubt that the 19th Jüne is the 
correet date. 


û See Nãdirî!s letter to Primee Golitzin. 
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After the battle, Nãdir had the corpse of @bdu'1l1ah 
Pãashã Köprülü recovered and, as in the case of that of Topã1 
“%0sınãn Pãshã, sent to the Turks. He then sent some of the 
Tarkish prisoners to Ganja, Erivîn and Tiflîs to îinform their 
compatitots there of the victoryl 

When, on the 2rd July, the news of the Turkish 
disaster reached CÇonstantinople, it caused the utnost dismay. 
The Grand Vizier, 'AlIT Pãshã Hakîm-0ghlu, was blamed for the 
defeat and was dismissed, and Ismaî!il PãAshã, the Governor. 
of Baghdëêd, took his place as Grand Vizler. Ahmad Pãshã 
was made Sar!askar, in successlion to the defunoct“%Abdu!'1l1ah 
Pãshã, and was soon afterwards reinstateû as Governor of 
Baghdãd2 

When the Turkish prisoners brought the news of the 
battle of Baghavard to %11 Pashëã, the Governor of Ganja, he at 
onee asked for quarter, and surrendered the fortress on the 
9th July 1755: he had stubbornly defended it for 8š months. 
%1î Pãshã and the Qãlgha Fath Giraî were kindly received by 
Nãdir, who allowed I1 Pãshlã to go to Qãrs and Fat Giraî to 
Tiflis. Ishãq Pãshã, the Governor of Tiflis, soon followed 
%11î Pãshã!s:example and surrendered on the 12th Augustê Erivîn 


alone held cût. 


1 
T.N. page l59. 
2 
Otter, Vol. 1I, page 32. 


; T.N.» page 160. 'he Catholicos Abraham (page 278) and 
Sekhnia Chkheidze (H. de la G., Yol. II., Part II, page 48) 
both give the same date as Mîrzã Mahdî. 
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for the second time Nãdir proceeded to Qãrs, which 
he besieged for a month, cuttîing off the water-sûùppiy and 
ravagitng tle countey from the Arpa Chaî to Erzeroumt 

Before deseribing the concluding phase of the 
Turkish war, some mention must be made not only of the 
I1rarnilan attempt to capture Başra in April 1735, but also of 
the march of the Khãn of the Crimea to Dãghistãn in the 


summer and autumn of that year. 


Reference has beem made on page 136 above of Nãdir'!s 
first attempt to fowmdûd a navy. Under cireumstances which | 
wil1 be explained elsewhere2 Nãdir had procured two English 
vessels in December 1734 and had by degrees collected a small 
f1leet. Bushire was made the base of this inchoate navy, 
and an old Portuguese fort there was put înto a state of 
repalr. 

In April 1755 Latîf Khãn, the Iranian !Admiral in 
the Gdulph! as the East India Co.!s representatives termed 
him, entered the Shattu!1-Arab with his fleet, having as 


his object the capture of Başra. On being joined by a 
number of Arabs who were îin revolt against the Turks, 
Latîf Khãn proceeded upZstream. 


1 


T.N., page 160 and Catholicos Abraham, page 277: the latter 
states that Nãdir transferred 6,000 Armenian famîlies from 
the district of Qãrs to Khurãsãn. 


- S$ee Appendix No. IIT. 
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This naval attaek had most unpleasant cCconsequenees 
for Martin #'rench at Basra, as well as, later, for the East 
India Co. itself. 

The facts, as reported by Freneh$i are as follows:- 

When Latîf Kilfãn entered the Shattu!'l-Arab, with 35 
'grabs!, 50 large trankeys and several smaller vessels, the 
pãshã of Basra called upon Freneh to hand over two of the 
Çompany!s vessels which were then anehored off the tom. 
French protested that the British and Irantans were friendly 
nations and that the Ëast India Co. had settlements in Iran, 
etc. but the Pêshã cut short these arguments by seizing the 
two vessels, plecîing 200 men in eaeh and sendîng them off 
down stream against Latîf Khãn. The two ships met the Iranian 
fleet at a narrow part of the river five leagues below Basra, 
where the Iranians had get two batterîes. The erews of the. 
Brîtish vessels delayed engagîng the enemy as long as they 
cou1d, but on the 23rd May/3rd June, the Turks foröêed them 
to attaek. PFîghting continued for 3 days and ended în the 
rout of the Iranians. Only two men were killed and one wounded 
in the British ships, although they 

'"receîved above fifty shot în thejir Hûlls, besiîdes ye 
damage done their Masts and Yards . . . The Bashaw has 
transmîtted an account of this Action with great 
inconiums to the Port, and has 1ikewlse wrote to the 
Barl of Kinnoull about it, the actîÃon was doubtless 
very brisk, but I could wish it were against some other 
Nation, tho! I believe they (i.e. the Iranians) will 
do us the justice to thîink that nothîng less than an 


absolute necessity cou!'!d ingage us to Acet against them'!. 


ã Letter from Freneh to London, deted the 5th/l6th June 1755« 
See also the Gombroon Diary, 18th/29th June. 
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The Agent and Council at Gombroon took a very serious 
view of the matter whieh, they feared, would aggravate sti1ı 
further the bad relations subsisting betweem the Company and 
Nãdirl Nãdir was angry when he received the news, but his 
wrath was not directed solely against the Çompany. He 
dismissed Latîf Khãn from hîs post, saying that he should not 
have attaecked until the land force of 8„000 mem was ready to 
cooperate with him. 

The Companyîs representatives were so apprehensive 
of Êne Bukê kinên E that Nãdir might infiict upon them that 
they at first contemplated evacuating the factory at Gombroon 
and taking to their vessels. Urgent messages were sent to 
Vihnittwell, the representative, at Kirmãn, to settle up the 
Company!s affairs there, and to come to Gombroon. The 
affaîir, however, was ul1timately smoothed over because Nadîr 
was extremely anxious to obtain more shipping from, or 
through the îintermedlary of, the Company, and the 1atter did 
what it could to accommodate him. 


In 1754, as in l732, the Porte requested the Khãn 
of the Crimea to march to Dãghîistan. The Khãn excused himself 
on the grounds that funds were 1aeking and that his men were 


unwiiling to go? it appears that, in realitg, he was loath to 


` The question of Nãdir!s relations with the Company wi11 be 
dealt wîth at greater length in Appendix TIT. 


ğ Tag ebuch des Russijseh-Kaiserlichen Generalfeld-Marschall 
Grafen von Mitlnntich (Lelpzig, 1843), page 151. 
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quiît the vîcînity of the Polish frontier, as he wîshed to îinter- 
vène in the war of the Polîsh suecessîon on the sîde of 
Stanislaus Leszezynskit Barly in May 1735 the Porte issued 

firm orders for the Khên to march with 80,000 men to Daghistan 
and thence into ShIrvan and this time Îît would brook no refusal. 
When Nepluiev, the Russian Resîdent at Constantinople, and 

his assistant Veshniakov heard of these orders, they 

strongly protested to IT Pãshã, the Grand Vizler, but he 
1nformed them in reply that many of the leaders, “ılamã and 

others of Dãghîistãn had appealed to the Porte for assîistanee agaîna 
Nãdir, who had already defeated Surkhai]j. and appointed a new 

ruler (i.e. Khãss Fülãd). 'The Grand Yizîi®r added that the 

Porte had considered this petition and that it felt obliged, 
under the circumstances, to take the people of Dãghistãn under 
its protection and to send them mîlîtary assistanee; the orders 
to the Khãn had therefore been issued and could not be reseindedê 
The British, Austrtan and Duteh representatîves at Constantinop1le 
pointed out to the Grand Vîizier the great danger of war with 
Russia that this mareh (1ike that of Fath Gîrai two years before) 
would cause, but 'A1l1 Pãshã replied that the orders must stand, 
and that the Tranian war could not be brought to an end unless 
the.Khãn marched to Dãghistãn; he added, however, that the 


khãn would be given striet orders not to enter Russiîan terrîitory4': 


R Butkov, Yol. I, page 123 (Butkov is gullty of an anachroni sm 
here, as he states that Qaplãn Girai started for Dãghistãn 


in November 1733.) 
ğ Tord Kimoul1, 24th May/4th June 1735. 


; ibid. See .also Soloviev, Yol. XX, page >` 
157. 


It is beyond the scope of this work to deseribê “tnê 
further attempts which were made by the British, Aãustrîan 
and other representatives (except the Freneh Ambassador) to 
exert a moderating influence. All was in vaîin, and in July 
1735 Qaplãn Girai set out with 53,300 men! and reached 
Dightstîn in October. No actual mîlitary encounter with 
the Russjians oceurred during this mareh, but the Russîan Court, 
without declaring war on Turkey, sent General Leontov, with 
20„000 regular troops and a force of Cossacks, to ravage 
the Crîmea, with the double object of relieving the pressure 
on Nãdir and of punishing the Crim Tãtãrs for their frequent 
raids on Russian territory2 | 

Alarmed by the attitude of Russia and by Nãdir'îs 
threat to Aãnatolia, Turkey decided to offer..peaee terms tû 
Iran. Not only had Nãdir recovered all the Iranîan provîinces 
and towns (with the exception of Erivaãn, which was still holding . 
out), but he had carried the war into Turkish territory. 

Ahmad Pãshã, who was at Erzeroum at this time and who 
had beeَm empowered to.negotiate the terms of the peace, sent 


an envoy to Nãdir offering to deliver up Erivãn and to conclude 


peace on the basis of utî possedetis. Nãdir„, however, was 


bestleging ÇQÇaãrş and demanded the cession of that fortress: 


an 1indemîiîity for all the losses suffered since the Turkish 
ü See Milnnich, op cit. page 133 for details of the composîtion 
of this force. 


- Butkov, Yol. I.» pages 123 and 124. See also Count Ostermannîs 
statement to Rondeau which the latter reported in his 
despatch dated the 8th/19th November (S.P. 91, Vol. XVIII) 
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o ccupation of Tranian terrîitory began and the inelusion of 
Russia in the treatyı+ Nãdir soon afterwards dffopped hîs demand 
for Qã&rs, whereupon Ahmad Pãshã ordered Erivîn to be surrendered, 
wh1teh accordingly opened 1ts gates to the Iranians on the 5rd 
0etoberê Three days later Nãdir raised the siege of Qãrs and 
marehed away to Tiflis. "he remaining points of the peace 
t+ëeaty were left unsettled, but dîscussions were resumed after a 
brlef îinterval. 

Nãdir was given a good reception at Tiflis, the 
streets through which he had to pass belng strem wîth carpets. 
He treated well the Georgians vho had submitted to him, but 
banished to Khurãsãn 6,000 families of the rebels? 

When Nãdîr had spent nearly 3 weeks in Tiflis, he 
heard that Qaplãn Girai was marehing on Darband with his army. 
Though he knew that %11î pPãshã, the former Governor of Ganja, 
was on hîs way to settle the frontfîter question on the former 
basis and that the S$ultãn had sent instructions to Qaplãn Girai 
to return to the Crimea, he insisted upon setting out to 
attack the Khãnê Nãdir marehed through the distrîiets of Jãr 
and Tala where he killed many Lazgîs and burnt a number of 
villages. He then went via Shakîi to Shamãkiii with the objeet 
of en countering the Kiiãn. 0n reachîng Shamaklil Neuis 1eamrnt 


that Qaplîãn Gıilrai, having heard of his advance and having also 


l1 rord Kinnoull, 20th/51st October 1755 (S.P. 97, Vol. XXVIT) 
TN. page 161, Catholicos Abraham, op. cit. page 278. 

2 gekhnia Chkheidze, H. de la G. Yol. TI, Part II, page 49. Just 
previcus to Nãdir!s arrival, Taimuraz and some other Georgian 
notab1les had fled to Circassia and Russia because Nadir had 
granted Kartli and Kakheti to his nephew 1T1 Mîrzã (who was 


4... Mohamnadan) instead of to Taimuraz. 
Paê pag e 163. 159. 


received the Sultë&n!s orders to returmm, had left for the 
Crimea. Before leavîng Dãghistên, Qaplîn Giraî1 made Eldãr, a 
brother of the late dil Girailt Shamkhiãl, anû appointed Sûrkhal : 
Governor of *hîIrvãn and Ahmad Klîãn, the Usmi of the Qarãqaitãq, 
Governor of Darbandî 

Beyond immobi1lising a relatively small number of 
troops whom Nãdîir had detalled to wateh his Hey anenêk, Qaplãn 
Girai, durîng his stay in Dãghistãn, had done nothing, in a 
miîlitary sense, to affect the issue of the Turco-1ranian 
war except to give some encouragement to the Lazgîs; on the 
other hand, his expedition aggravated the already tense 
situation betweem Russîta and Turkey. 


Notwiîthstandîing the begiînning of winter, Nãdir 
contînued hîs campaign în Shîrvîn and DFãehîstîn. Marcehing 
from Shamãkhî via Alti Aghãch and Darrakandi, he punished 
the inhabiteants of Budûq and Khalüq (Khinalûq) and took 
measures to jintercept the fugitives. He them went via Gilyar 
to the north of Darband where he camped on the 21st November; 
.here Nãdîr learnt that Eldãîr, the 'anti-Shamkhãl!, Surkhai and 
the Usmi Ahmad Khãn had joined forces at GhãzênIsh, in order to 


attack Khãss Fîllãd. Nãdir thereupon went to Majãlis where he 


j z1dar was thus the uncle of Khãşş Flãd, whom Nãdir had 
made $hamkhã1. For the genealogy of this famlly, see l1. 
Berezin!s !TîyYrejecrBıê To ÃAFRCTAHY IA 3AKAEKA3TBbHO') 
Kazan, 1848, page 77. : êê 


i T.N., page l164. See also Porn!s !Gesehichte Sehirwans!, 
pages 413 and 414. 
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heavily defeated Khãn Muhammad, the son of Ahmad Klîãn. From 
Majîlis Nãdir and his forces proceeded through the mountain 
country to Gubden, in Khãss Fûlãğü!s terrîtory, killing the 
tribespeople and plunderîng and burning their villages as they 
went. 

0n the 17th Shatf bên (2nd January 1756) Nîdir left 
Gubden for Qunûq with Kilãss Fülãd+ Surkhai had gathered 
together all the available tribesmen whom he had stationed 
in a strong posîtion in the valley of the Ghãzî Qumq Qolsu, 
through whieh the Iranian army would have to pass; in addîtion,.. 
he had fortified the mountein tops. 

Nadir ordered his jazãüyirchîis to attaek the enemy 
and sent the KXesHanê to carery their mountain positions, 
which they did. The operations were successful, and Surkhai had 
to retreatîê #1dãr, who was on his way to join Surkhal, was also 
defeated. Nãdir then marched on to Qumîq where he received the 
submission of the chiefs. Surkhal, they said, had f1led to 
Avarla, whether he had sent his family some time before. As 
nothing further could then be done against Surkhai, Nëãdir 
marehed towards Quralsh, a fortress belonging to the Usmi. 
Ahmad Khãn sent his dadê biêş) to Nadir, together with a mımber 
of his priîncipal followers, and asked for pardon. Nãdir agreed.. 
- T.N., page 1l65. 
ِ 1bid. 

According to Rondeau, she was reputed to be '!the finest woman 
in the East". %@bbãs Qulî, in his 'Gulistan Iram! (page 238), 
states that Nãdir handğed the girl over to Husain A1Zî, the 
khãn of Qubba. 
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to pardon the Usmi, on condition that the Llazgîs of Doqqûüz-Para 
gave him 1,000 horses and sent theîr prîincipal famîlies as 
hostages. The headmm of Tabarsarãn then submitted to Nãdir 
and provided hostages. In this way, the ãaÊffaîrs. of Dëãghîistên 
were settled, and Khãss Fülëãd and the other loyal Dãghistãni 
1eaders were rewarded and given leave to return to their homes. 
Nãdir, having sent the hostages to Tav and, @ro6aêd6û to the 


Vughãn p1lain (Chül-i-Mughãn). 
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ÇHAPTER XIT. 


Nãdir!s Coronatîon. 


Having defeated the Afghans and aka. subdued the 
Lazgîs and other rebels, and recovered, except for Qandalîãar, all 
the terrîtory which had beem lost, Nãdir decided that the time 
nad come to make himself Shêh de jure as well as de facto. 
In order to give his action some show of legality, Nãdir deter- 
mîned to have the erowm confermred upon him at the deelared wîsh 
of all the leading miîlitary, civîl and religious personages of 
tne Empire. He had already, as far back as July or August 
1735, taken the significant step of sending zaqams to all parts 
of the kîingdom stating that, up till that time, his efforts 
to reconquer the lost terrltories had prevented hîm from 
establishing 'a certaîn rule of government!t One of these 
raqams was recefived at Gombroon early in September. It was 
stated therein that Nãdir, after taking Erivîn, would go to 
Tabrîfz or Qazvîn, and that the Governors, Deputy Governors, 
Kalãntars, Kadkhudãs, ete. were to be în readîness to meet him 
at whiehever of these two places he afterwards directed 
"men he will establish a Rule of Government to be observed 
over the whole Kingdom, and then retire to Chorazoon (Khurãsãn) "ê 
It seems obvîous that Nãdir had, in realîty, nO intention of: 


l gee the Gombroon Diary, 8th/l9th September l755. 


2َ gee the Gombroon Diary, 8th/19th September 1755. It is 
strange that Mîrzã Mahdî makes no mention of the issue of 
these ragams, but it by no means follows from thls omission 


that the raqam quoted in the Diary was not authentic. 
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retimrîng afterwards to Khurãsîn, but that he merely had this 
statement inserted so as to cloak hîs desîgns on the throne. 
Somewhat later, Nãdir followed up this step by 
issuing special orders (farãmîn-i-Mıtã*a)l to all parts of 
the country bidding the army commanders, Govermnors of provinces 
and towns, qãdîs, fılama and nobles to assemble on the Mugriîan 
plan where a qurulta?”îi2 or national couneil was to be held for 
tne purpose of conferrîing the ecerowm of Iran upon the person 
whom the counci1l considered to be most worthy to receive it. 
The site selected for the qurulta!i was close to 

Javãd, on the piece of land bounded on the north by the Kura 
and on the east by the êras, imnıedlately to the west of the 
point of their confluencee. NWN@ãdir gave orders for 12,000 
bul1dîngs of wood and reeds, together with mosques, rest-houses, 
bazaars and baths, to be ereeted at this place. Splendîd 
apartments for himself, his haram and his suite were also to 
be builtZ7 

ê Marehîng as raplidly as possible via Hasan-Qa1“ asi 
and Aq Sû (or New Shamaklî1l), Nãdir reached the Mughãn p1lain 
on the evening of the 22nd January 17564 Soon after Nãdir'!s 
coming, the army leaders, Govemo"”s and other persons of 
> T.N., page l167. Muhammad Muhsin, fol. 217(b). 


-ٌ Howorth defînes this old Turkish word as '"aAa general assembly 
of prinees of the blood and the mîlitary ehiefsl (ZE, 
TES ; it is here used in a wÎider sense. 


2 T.N.» page l67. Muhamad Muhsin, fol. 217(b). 


ü T.N.», page l167.  Catholicos #braham, page 282 (the Catholicos 
states that he had travelled from FEehmiadzin at Nãdir!s 
express invitation and that he reaehed the camp on the l12th/ 
23rd January, the day after Nîdir'!s arrival). 
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importance began to arrive in large numbers. At the end of 
the month ı1? Pãsha, who had become Governor of Mosul, came 

in order to conclude the peace negotlations; in company with 
him was his mihmãndãr, @bdu!1-BãqT Khãn Zangana, the Governor 
of Kirmãn shãh1 By the 20th Ramadën (53rd Bar eeten) Dê whole 
of the delegates had arrived, numberîng some 20„ 0002 Supplies 
of food were brought to the camp from the surrounding country, 
and were rationed out daily to all present) 

Elaborate measures were taken for guarding the camp, 
and the bridge over the Kura at Javšd was proteected by two 
strong towers that were erected on the northermm sîde of the 
river. Nãdir!s om quarters were proteeted by 6,000 kashî(kehîs 
or special gustûs. Discipline was strietly enforeed by the 
nasaqehnis, much to the admiration of the Catholicos* The 
dignitaries, beimg far too numerous to be receiyed simultaneously 
were divided up into batehes, each bateh being given a separate 
audience? The Catholicos Abraham, *Al1I Pãshã, and other notables 
were received in audience on the first day of the 'Idu!1l-Fitr 
(1st Shawwãl z 1l4th February). The Catholicos, though too 


frightened to count exactly, estîmated that 1,000 persons were 


ê T,N.» page l167. 


Muhammad Muhsin, fol 217(b). Bazin (op. cit.» page 287) states 
that only 15„000 were present. The number given by VMîrzã 
Mahdî, viz, l00,000, seems muıch exaggerated, even lf he 
inc]uded în the total all the servants and camp-followers. 


; Muhammad Muhsin, fol. 217(b). 
ğ Catholicos Abraham, page 286. Muhammad Muhsin, fol. 217(b). 
1ibidem page 292. 
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seated in the audîence halî. Rose-water perfunmnes and sherbet 
were distributed to everyone, and a band consîisting of 22 
musiteians played. On the following day Nãdir appointed a 
comittee consisting of Tahımãsp Khan Jalãyir and sîx other 
persons: this commîttee requested those gathered in the 
audîence hall to confer together and to recommend whom they 
considered most fîtted to govern the country. Nãdîr, the 
conmmiîttee stated, was old and was worn out by hîs campalgns; 
thanks to the divine Providence, he had delivered TIran from her 
enemies and re-established peace in the country. He now, 

they contînued, wished to go to Khurãsên and rest in his fortress 
(of Ka1lãt). 

The gathering then dispersed. TLater, they reassemb1led 
and unanimously recomnmended that Nãdir should be ehosen as their 
ruler. The next day, when all were present, Tahmãsp Khãn 
Jalaãyir, on behalf of Nãdir, laid dom three conditions:- 

(1) No one should abarîdon Nadir and support any son of 

the Shah. 

(2) The Sunnî faith should be adopted in place of the Shifa; 
and the obnoxious and heretiîcal practices of Shifa 

must cease. The Shif*a fai1ith had bem adopted by 

shãh Isma“il and had oecasioned mıch b1loodshed betweem 

Itran and Turkey. ". . . HÊ the people of Iran desire. 

that we should reign, they mıst abandon this doetrine 

vwhniîch is opposed to the faî1th of the noble predecessors 


and the great family of the Prophet, and (they must) | 


fo1l11oew the TESREMN Ê) JÊ Sunnîs. Since the Imãm 
. : Ê 


~- 


Ja“ famru?s-Sãdiq was descended from the Prophet .. . . 
the faith (tarî a, literally the 'roadî) of the people 
of Iran is.ecelearly this religion. They should make 
him the head of their sect.' | 
(3) No act of treason Sheta bê commnitted against Nãdir 
or his son. All should be submissive to them. 
Aecording to the offîcial account of the proceedings, 
alî those who were present signîifîed their aceceptanee of these 
conditions without demurš but Fraser (Cockel1l)2 anû Ötter2) have 
recorded that the Mullã-bãshî rose and objected to the forced 
abjuration of the §hif*'a faith. Îãdir îs said to have dealt 
sumarîly with the objector, whıom he ordered to be seîlzed and 
_ strangled. It is quîte probable that so revolutîonary a move 
as the substiîtution of the §hi*%a faith by that of the Sunnî 
may have met with strong opposition from the priesthood; it 
by no means follows that, because Mîrza Mahdî is silent on this 
score, no such ineident occurred?ê in faet, Shaikh Hazîn relates 
that Nãdir, on this occasion, "on some pretext having püt to deatk 
one or two of the most celebrated men of the time, he :displayed 
before them the dread insttuments of execution. . . .'" Shaikh 
Hazîn, it is true, does not state who these celebrated men were, 
but who was more likely than the muûullas to give Nãdir a pretext 


for sueh aetîon? 
1 


T.N., page 168. 
2 pages 120-122. 
ec Vol. II.» pages 322-354. 


4 me Catholicos likewise omits all mention of any incident of 
this nature, but he may, of course, have been too frîightened 
to mention it. 167 


Fraser and Otter both state that Nadîr!s execution of | 
the Mu1l1ã-bãshî caused the mul1lãs to become his bitter enemies. 
0n Nãdir 1eamıing of their hostile attitude, he confîtscated a 
large part of their revenmûmes. 

Otter says that thiîs aetlon of Nãdir!'s gave rîse to 
varying coment in Iran, some persons sayîng that e had always 
been a Sunnî at heart, and others that he was a man wîthout 
religîon. It was recognised later, Otter continues, that Nãdirr 
had only pretended to show zeal for the Shi'a faith in the earlieı 
stages of his career, in order to serve hîs own purposes, and 
that, Llf he declared himself a Sunî when he came to the throne, 
it was merely in order to succeed the more easily in the 
resalisation of his sehemes of conquest of the neîghbourîng coun- 
trlest+ 

-.It seems, however,„ more likely that Nadîr substituted 
tne SunnZ faîith for the $hi®%a because the latter had beem so 
closely identified with the Safavîs; the Şafavî dynasty had 
owed mıcech of its sEBEnE El to its warm espocusal of the Shifa 


doetrine, and the zeal whieh ît showed for this doctrine had 


natural1l1y made the p?"riesthood its fervent supporters. 
Consequently, it seems highly probable that N@dir felt that the 
Shi*a %1amã, if left undistrubed and unweakened by him, might 

at any time use their con siderable influence with the people to 
work for the restoration of Tahmãsp or his son “Abbãs.  Second1y, 


Nãdir may have felt that his suppression of the Shifa faith 


O0tter. Vol. I„ page. 34. 
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might facilitate the conelusion of peace with Turkey and so 
enable him to devote his energies, for a time at least, to the 
east. Whether Nîdir acted in the way he did in order to please 
the large numbers of Sunnîs in hîs army may or may not have been 
the case; but it is certain that he would not have dared to 
make so drastic a change if there had not been so many S$unnis 


in his service. 


After the assembly had signified their acceptance of 


the three conditions, a fatya recording what had beem agreed 


was drafted and sealed. 

1he Catholîicos states that, even after this fatwa 
had been issued, Nãdir, in appearance at least, endeavoured to 
refuse the cerowmm, but that he at length yielded to the entreatiîes 
of the nobles and other dignitariest 


I1n the meantime, discussions had evidently beem in 
progress with 'AlT Pãshã, the Turkish Ambassador. 

It appears that Nãdir, from the time when he. left 
Qãrs in October 1735 until the arrival of'AI'1 Pãshã at the 


Mughãn camp, had been negotiating intermittently with Ahmad 


Pãshã and lî Pãsha through the intermediary of messengers. 
Kalushkin reported to St. Petersburg. în December or January, 
that the Tarkish Ambassador was making lavish presents to 

influential persons at the Iranian Court and tat the people 


> Catholicos ãbraham, page 3202. 
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were longing for peace with Turkeyt 


Before his coronation, Nëêdir made the deputiîies agree 


to his sending an embassy to the Su1tãn in order to negotiate 


a peace on the following basisî- 


(1) 


(2) 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


The Iranians having given up their former beliefs 

and cehosen the religion of the Sunnîs, were to be 
recognised as a fîfth seet, to be known as the | 
Jaf*farî. 

S5ince eaeh of the Imãms of the four existing sects had 
a colunn (ulm) in the Kaîfba assigned to them, a fifth 
column was to be provîded form the Imam Ja ur. 

Aan Iranian Amîru!1-Hãjj (leader of the bi1g a inage); 
with a posîtion equivalent to that of the Amîrs of 

the Syrian and Egyptian pilgrîims, should be appointed, 
and be allowed to conduet the Iranian Pilgrims to 
HVecea. 

2he prisoners on both sides were to be exehanged, and 
none of them was to be allowed to be bought or so1d? 
Ëaeh country was to malntain a representative at 

the court of the other. 

A1though Nãdir had now obtaîned the !'!consentî of 


everyone to lîs aecession, there was, nevertheless, some delay 


1 

SŞoloviev, Vol. ZX„, page l334. 
- 

T.N., pages 168-169. 


2 Jones (Vol. XI, page 362) has mistranslated the last part of 
this clause; instead of sayîing that the prîsoners were not 
to be bought or sold, he stated that trade between the two 
nations was to be free. | 
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in arranging for hîs coronation. The reason for thîs delay 
was two-fold; in the first p1ace, the engraving of the seal 
for thlıe new S$hëãh had not been completed and the dies for the 
new money were not yet ready. 5econdly,: the astrologers, 
on being ordered to dîscover an anapiêleua' dekê for the 
ceremony, fixed upon the 24th Shawwã1l 1148 (Šth March 1756) 
Numbers of the Khãns and other dignitaries now took. 
their departure, without waiting to attend the coronation. 
The Catholicos Abraham left on the 23rd February/5th March, 
because of the cold and of the shortage of breadîê 
0n the following day “Alî Pãshã left for Constantinople, 
to comuniîcate to the Porte Nãdir!s peace proposals in the form 
1tndicated above? %@1î Pãslîa was acconmpanieُd by %bdu!1-BãqdI Khãn 
whom Nãdir had appointed Ambassador to Turkey. “Abdu!1-Badî Kilan 
was instructed to convey to the Sultãn the news of MNadir'!s 
accesston (although Nãdir was not actual1ly Shãh at the time of 
his departure), and had full powers to conelude peace. With 
%@bdu!1-Bãqî were Mirza Abu!l-Qãsim KãshãnI, the Şadr or 
Shaîkhu!1l-Is1lãm of Iran, and Mullã A1 Akbar, the Chief 


ã T.N.» page 169. 

-ِ Catho14cos Abraham, page 310. It is probable that many of the 
khãns left for the same reason. The Catholicos states that 
there was a great searcity of bread not only at Mughên, but 
a1so throughout the Tabrîz district, Ganja, Brivãn and else- 
where. The rest of the Catholicos! deserîption of the pro- 
ceedings at Mughãn and of the coronation ceremony is based on 
information whieh he receklved from an Armenian priest named 
Ter Thouma, who remained on at Mughên. Ter Thouma was housed. 
in Mîrzã Mahdî'!s tent and was therefore very close to Nadirîs. 
place of residence. (Mîrzã Mahdî at that time was responsible 
for the preparation and issue of Nãdir!s orders (raqam).) 


Çatholicos Abraham, page 310. 
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2 


Mu11ã? the purpose of the eeelesiastical members of this 
misslon was to discuss with the Turkish “ulama the religious 
points that were likely to arise in connect1on with Nadirîs 
demand for the zecognition of the Ja*farî seet and for the 
erection of a fifth pillar în the Kafba. The mission bore a 
1etterê from Nãdir to the Sultãn which set out, at considerable 
1ength, the former!'s views on the religious question and his 
reasons for urging the recognition of the Ja “farî sect, etc. 
A special envoy was also sent to St. Petersburg to notify the 
Empress of Nãdir!s accesslon. This envoy reached St. 
Petersburg early in July, 1736. 

0n Wednesday, the 7th Mareh, Nãdir!s eldest son, 
Ridã QulI, whom his father had just ãobo1ntêd Vali of Khurãsën, 
1eft the Mughãn camp for Mashhad to take up his new duties? 

As the astrologers had recomended, the coronation 
ceremony was held on the 24th Shawwal 1148 (8th March 1756), 
'at eight hours and 20 minutes after sun-rise!4 

T.N.» page 170. Mîrzã Mahdî is misleading here, as ît appears 
from his account that 1% Pãshã and the Iranian embassy left 
the Mughãn p1lain after the coronation ceremony. The 


Catholicos, however, explicitly states that they left 2 
days before, i.e. on the 24th February/6th Mareh. 


2 a e 
See the "Maktûb-i-Nîdirî" in the 'Armaghãn! (Tehran, October 
1929), pages 449-453. 
3 Çatholiîcos Abraham, page 313. 


4ê mn.N., page 169 and Durra-yi-Nãdira. The 24th Shawwal, which 
is the date given by Mîirzã Mahdî, agrees exaetly wîth that 
of the Catholicos Abraham, viz. 26th February 0.8. or 8th 
Mareh N.S.  Hanway îs in error in stating that the 
coronation took place on the 11th/22nd Mareh: he is also 
încorreet in saying (Vol. IV. page 127) that 'the Armenian 
patrlaréeéh, who was in the camp, performed part of the 
ceremony, by buekling on hîs sabreî. 
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Those khãns and other persons of consequence who stilı 
remained at the camp assemb1led in Nãdir!s audience-hall at the 
appointed time, all celad in thelr vebesoê honour. The golden 
crown, which thıe Armenian priest Ter Thouma deseribes as bejing 
shaped like a helmet and adorned wîth precious stones and 
mnagntfjicent pearls, was placed on Nãdîr!s head by Mîrzã Zakî. 
All those present nelt dom and prayed, save the Chief Mul1lã, 
who intoned the prayer. Whilst this prayer was being uttered, 
all kept their arms above their heads; afterwards, whilst the 
FEtijha or opening chapter of the Qu!'rîn, was betê read, they 
bowed down, with their faces to the ground. When the Pãtiha' 
was finsihed, everyone seated hîmself in his ênpeda yed p1lace, 
according to his rankt hen followed a scene similar to that 
which took place at Nãdir!s reception on the first day of the 
“Idut1-Fitr (see page l166 above). 

Before taking thelî 1eave,.all present bowed down 
before thë new Shãh2? 

From the time of his coronation, Nãdir ceased to 
be known as the WakTlu!d-Daula, Nã'!ibu!s-Saltana or ValI 
Ni*nmat. Instead, he took the title of NZdir Shãh? thus 
ehsan dinê his own name Nadr (or Nadhr) into Nãdir. 

The poet Qawãmu!d-Dîn made the Arabic ehronogram 


#@»\ Xl the best is in what has occurred!. Some of the 


wits of the time, by transposing the first two letters, 


` Catholicos Abraham, page 3211. Mîrzã MahdT .omits these details, 
simply saying that Nãdir was crowned "wîth the sp1endour of 


Tarîdiîhn. and the pomp of Solomon"'. 


- Catholîicos Abraham, page 311. 
2َ ghaikh Hazîn, page 270. 1272. 


con oke Sêîş reversed the meaning of the phrase without TN 
its numerical value, which is 11484 This chronogram was | 
reproduced on Eg coins strucek at this time and laterîê 

When Nãdir was left alone with his brother and a 
few of his other relatives and some high officials, a number of 
singers and mısicians appeared and emtertaîned them for half an 
hour. Two hours after the ceremony had begun, all was over, and 
Nãdir, taking off hîs erowm, put on once more his ordiînary 
headdress, whieh..s.deseribed as being a turban in the shape of 
a cross, Covered with a piece of extremely fine white wool, the 
two ends of which were embroldered and came down over Wãdirîs 


ears? 


0n the same day, after the ceremony, Nãdir made Mîrza 
Mu!'min chief of the zrzaqgam wrîters and calliîgraphists, in place 
of Mîrza Mahûîf. In order to console Mirza Mahdî, Nadir 


appointed his his histortographerf 


The day celosed with more muısie, this time provided 


by drums, ceymbals and trumpets; for three days and nights this 


music continued wîthout a pause? 


1 T.N., page 170. Shaikh HBazînm (p. 271) quotes the nan ak. 
lines by a poet who preferred to remain anonymous: . 


cw ez)» Ol )) fo ; tiyar Have eut o? aTE deslên för 


property and life 
ww” 


ãt the date '!The best is what 
2 Çatholicos Abraham, page 550, gee 


has ha Sr nê Ta Lê 
a R. Stuart Poole, ''The 
Coins of the Shahs of Persia", (London, 1887), page 72 and 
Plate VI1. 


2 ibiden, page 512. 


ibidem, page 312. 
2 1bidem, page KÎ will b Surê that Ac the 


e 
apgeğgîqlî o SÊ Misr begEnE êh db 92ê5. cç a6o e, drums were 


ê 


As for the youthful 'Abbîs III, Nãdir sent him, 
after his düeposition, to join his father Tahmãsp in Khurãsãnt 
where he remained wnti1l Ridã Qulî had him, his father and 
ênê brother Sulaîmin put to death in 1740. | 

| Nãdir appointed his brother Ibrãhîm commander-in- 

ehief of the whole of Adharbaljãh, and ordered all the 
Governors "'Ê'rom the borders of Qaplãh Kîh to the Arpa Chai and 
the limits of D#ghistîn and Georgila" to obey him2ê 

After the Nau Rûz.festivities, Nãdir had discussions 
wîth his comanders regarding the projected Qandahãr campaîgn, 
and questioned the A®ghans in his service as to the state of 
the country there. 

Some days were then devoted to feastingyi and it was 
not until the 14th April that Nãdir and his army left the 
Mughãn camp for Qazvîn4 

Before his departure Nãdîir sent bacic the Kartlian 
representatîives wlth orders to raîse the sum of 2„300 tomans 
(e7, 260) and to provide a garrison of 500 men at Tiflis. This 
order provoked a revolt în Upper Kartli which was headed by Giv.. 
Amilakhor, Yakhusht Abashidze, $hanshi and other Georgian leaders. 


This revolt was stamped out later in the year by Safi Khãn Bughalri? 


l1 See Shaikh Hazîn, page 272, and the Bayîn, fol. 14(b). Hanway 

is in error in stating (Yol. IV, page 1253) that '*Abbãs died 
early in 1736 and that 'some art was used! to bring about his 
death. 

T.N., page 170. 

2 Kalushkin reported that, after the coronation, there was muıeh 
drunkenness and, in consequence, consîiderable dîsorder în the 
camp. See Solêëviev, Vol. XX, page 1356. 

T.N., page 172. 

For particulars of this revolt, see Sekhnia Chkheîdze, H. de la 

G., Vol. II, Part IT, Ê and 51. - 
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CHAPTER ZITI. 


The Trmıce betweem Iran and Turkey: NMãdir!s Rela- 
tions with Russia:  Capture of Bahrain: -BakhtiãrI 
Operations. 


As related in the previtous cehapter, Abdu!1-BãqI Khãn 
and 1î Pãshã left the Mughãn camp for Constantinople on the 
4th March. 1736.. As yet unaware of this fact and of the 
nature of MYadîrî!s proposals, the Porte, on the 20th April, 
sent a ful1 DOWêr of aûthorlty to Atlmad Pãshã& to conelude the 
peace treaty; satîtsfaction was expressed at the reports which 
Ahmad Pãstliã had evident1ly sent in regard to the abandonment of 
the.Shi“a doetrine, but it was made perfectly definite that 
consent would never be given to the inclusion of Russia in the 
treaty.? 

%@þdu!1-Bãqî Khãn and 11î Pashã +Peaêhed Constarntiînople 
on the éth August, having been five months on the way, the 
former, on his arrival, 'meceived Honours whieh are never pald 
to the iii nî ã ters of any Christian Princes......"? 

At the first meeting between the Iranian and Turkish 
negotiators, the hãh!'s letter to the Stûültan was read, ã8 were 
also ãÎs letters to hê Grand 'Yizier and the Mufti. In the 


discussilons that followed, agreement was reaehed without diffi- 


l1 gee Rorıdeaun!s despateh of the 22nã4 June/3rd July 1736 (S.P.91, 
Yo1.XVIIIÙ), in whieh a translation of the power of authority 
` to Ahmad Pãshã& was encelosed (§t?z E. Fawkener, the new British 

Ambassador at Constantîinople had evîdent1ly forwarded the 
translation to Rondeau). .Obvious1ly, the Porte haüã not yet 
learnt of Nãdir!s proposals regarding the Ja 'farî sect, etc. 


2 gir E. Pawkener, 7th/18th Mıgust (5S.P.97, Yol.XXVIII). 
| 176. 


cu1ty respeeting the exehange of prîsoners, the reciprocal 
appotitntment of alba 3and O z3 and the nomîtnat1lon of an Iranlan 
Amîru!1-HãJjj.1 The ease was entirely d1fferent, however, in 
regard to Nadir'!s religious points; these potnts were discussed, 
on the Iranian sidö. by the Sadr, MIrzã Abu!]l-Qãs1m Kãshãnî and 
the Mul1ã-Bãsht, “lî Akbar; the Turkish negotiators were Laili 
Ahmad Efendi, the acting Ch1lef Qãdî of Anatolla, Masîhzãda 
“Abdut!11ah Efendi, the nominal occupant of that position, and 
bdu!11lah Pãshã, the head of the fatwa records, and Ahmad Efendi, 


the former Qãdî of Constantinople.? %11 Akbar, the very capable 
Mul1ã-Baslî, is said to have taken a promînent part in these 
discussions and to have ceaused the Turkish representatiîves con- 
siderable embarrassment by his dialectical ski11ı. 

The Turks flatly refused to aecede to Wãdir!s religious 
proposals; as neîfther side would give Way over the two..po1nts 
invo1ved, 1it was deceided to draw uüp: a treaty contaîining the 
first three pofnts only, and to send an embassy to the €§hlãh to 
1nform him of the situation.  'Abdu!'1-BãqîI Khãn agreed to accept 
the treaty thus truncated, subjeet to its beîng ceonfirmed by 
Nãdir, and he and the Turkish représentatives s1igned it on the 
28th September. ûn the 17th Oetober “bdu!'1-Baãqî Khãn, Abu!1- 
Qãsim Kãshãnî and Alî Akbar were invited to a meeting of the 
Çouncil where they were officially given the treaty.. In the 


1 Ton Hammer, Yol.XIY, page 344. 
2َ n " n "543. 


2 Otter, Vol.I, page l134. 
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preamble Nãdir was offlelal1ly recognised. as Shãh; then followed 
three articles eaeh dealing with one of the three po1nts on 
whieh agreement had been reaehed; 1lastly, 1t was provided, in 
an annex, that the frontlers betweem the two powers were to be 
tãentical with those lald down in the treaty of the 7th May lé591 

The state of war between Iran and Turkey was thus 
officially suspended, pendîng a Selat ion of the religious diffi- 
eulties and the receipt of Kãdir's views. 

When @bdu'!'1-Bãqî Khãn returned to Iran, the Porte ües- 
patehed at the same time, as its Ambassador, Mustafã Beg, to- 
gether with Masîhzãda Abdu!1lah Efendi anü the QãdîT of Adrianople 


2 ®he Turkish embassy 


to assist him on the ®relig1ious questions. 
left Constantinop1le on the 23rd November 1736, and was followeğ 
the next day by @bdu!'l-Bãqdî1 Khãn ana his suite.” he results 
achleveû by this Turkish mission will be deseribed in Chapter 
XIV. | 

Whi1lst the Turco-1ranian peace negottltations were in 
progress, the Russo-Turkish situation had steadily deterfiorated. 


War betweem the two powers had been praetî1ca1lly inevitable evez 


since the mareh of Qaplãn Glraî1i to Daghistãn and Leontov!s inva- 


1 Yon Hammer, Yo1l.XIV, Page 348. Sir E. Fawkener reported, on 
the 24th September/5th October, that the Porte had ordered 
all persons having Iranian slaves in their possesston to de- 
14ver them up to the courts of justice în the places where 
they resided. I1n the cowrse of a month betweem two and 
three thousand Iranian slaves were given UD. 


2َ Von Hammer, Yel.XIY, page 346. 


2 See Otter, (Vol.I, page 37), who aeccompanied (bdiû'1l-Bãqî Khãn t 
Iran. The Armenlan Tambouri Aroutine was a member of the 
Turkish Ambassador!s sulte (see the Bulletin de 1'Institut 
Egyptien, Cairo, 1914, VYol.XIII, page 174). 


sion of the Crimea. At Constantinople the situation was 
aggravated by the efforts of the Freneh Ambassador to incite 
Turkey to attack Russia. On the Russian side, the repeated 
urgings of Neplufev and Veshniakov to their Government to attack 
''the barbarians'! when they were, apparent1ly, beَfmg forced to 
thetr knees by Mfãdir, more tilan counteracted the moderating in- 
f1uence which the British, Austrian and Saxon Ministers at St. 
Petersburg strove to exert. 

hen Russia at lengtn deeided to go to war, she was no 
doubt influenced by the belief that Nãdir would not only make 
no separate peace, but would actively cooperate with her aga1lnst 
Turkey. Nãdir, as has been seen, had made more than one 
attempt to persuade Turkey to include Russia in the projeeted 
peace treaty, but the terms of the Turks! repeated refusals 
must have made it p1 lai4n to him that they would never agree to 
do SO. | 

0n the 28th May 1736 Russia Te war on Turkey; 
Kalushkin short1ly afterwards received orders to inform Nãdir of 
this and to notify him of the siege of Azov; he was, further, 
to point out to Nãdir that this was the moment for Iran to take 
actton aga1ldnst Turkey, when the 1latter power was beflmg foreed to 
use every effort to repel the Russian onslaught. Nadirîs gaze, 
however, was by now directed eastwards instead of westwards. 
He repltited that, while he would not tundertake any hostile opera- 
tions against the Turks, he would delude them with proposals Of 
peace, and that he would not come to terms with them un1less 
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Russia were also a party to the settlement.t 


Kalushkin informed Nãdir, through the medium of Mîrza 
Mahdi, that it was strange that the Slîãh, who had by his insist- 
ence, embroiled Russia with Turkey, should now abandon his ally 
and seek a new friend in one who really desîred nothîmng more 
than to zulm Iran.  KNãdîmr retorted that the Russlan military 
operatilons were al1l of a minor nature; Iran had no need of 
Azov , jüšt as Russia had no need of Baghdãd. Would Russia 
undertake a campalgn aga1ilmst Constanttnople? The Emp”ess 
should 1ead or send her armles thfither; there was, hoaweyer, no 
hurry, as Russla and Iran woulü first have to settle the plan 
of campalgn; KNãdir eoneluded by saying that he woulü not make 
peace tilî he reeefîved the Empress!s answer. In reporting 
these eonversations to St. Petersburg, Kalushkin stated that the 
Iranian nobles became not1ceably colder to him every day, when 
he tged Iran to attaek Turkey. Iran could not, in faet, re- 
stume the Turkish war as she was in a dangerous condition., the 
eountrey and people having become terribly 1mpoverished.ê 

The Irzantlan envoy who reached St. Petersburg at the 
beginning of July 1736, after officlal1ly notifying the Empress 
of Nãdir!s aceession, assured her and her ın1nisters that Nadir 
would make no separate peaee; he received în return the promîse 
that Russia would 1ikewise refuse to make peaee with Turkey un- 


less Iran were 1nc1uded.7 


ı1 Soloviev, Yol.XX, page 12356. 
2َ itidem. 
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The news of the signature of the Constantinople treaty 
eame therefore as a stock to the Russian court.  KHãdir, however, 
had not, teehnically at any rate, broken his word to Russia. 

Tne settlement effected at Constantinople was, in realîty, 
1ittle more than an agreement offfieltal1y to suspend hostilities; 


moreover, this treaty was never ratifted by Nãdirr. 


Nãdir rema1ned for three months at Qazvîn.  Whilst 
there, he 1ssuûed an ediet to give effect to the religious 
changes which he had announceed at the Mughãn assemb1ly. his. 
edicet forbade the use of the words '"WlI the Friend of God" in 
prayer, Ak bêlanê contrary to orthodox Usage. He also ordajdjned 
the omission, after the Fãtiha and TakbîIr, of the words '!May 
the King from whom all our fortune flows, live for ever", on 
the grounds that mortal man cou1d not be perpetuated.Î 

Fraser states2 that Nãdir went through another coro- 
nat1on eceremony at Qazvîn "where the Ceremony of Inauüguration 
of the Iranian Monarehy is performed.  Having girt on the 
Royal Seymfîtar, and put the Imperia1l Crown on his Head, he took 
the usua1l 0ath ....." ete., ete.  Nefther Mîrzã Mahdî no” any 


other contemporary Iranfan authority, so far as the writer is 


aware, mentlons a second coronation taking place at Qazvîn, and 


L1 See Fraser, pp.123-127, who quotes what purports to be a 
translation of this ediet. It was îiîssued some time in the 
month of Şafar 1149 (12th June-9th July, 1736). 


ê Fraser, p.127. ` Otter (Vol.I, p.335) also mentions this 
cel nln, but he probably êopted Fraser. Ridã Qulî Khãn 
Hidã§yat omits all referencee to any such ceremony. in his 
'Raudatu's-5Şafãî. 
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it therefore seems most împrobab1le that it took place; the 
investiture on the Mughlãn plain was surely sufficient. It 
seems, moreover, unlikely that Nãdir would follow a Safaviî 


precedent by being erowned at Qazvîn. 


Ynen Nãdir was at Qazvîn, the news arrived of the 
recapture of Bahrain. For some little time Tatîf Khãn (who 
had been recently relnstated by Nãdir as ' Adm1ra1l of the Gulf!) 
had been makîng preparat1i1ons at Bushire for an expedition to 
Bahrain.1 One of his shîps was the "Northumberlandî, formerly 
an Bast India Company vessel, whfieh Latîf Kliãn had forced the 
Çaptaîn to sell for %,„000 tomans.? Precise details of thîs 
expedition are lacking, but it appears that 1it set out Êrom 
Bushire in March or ëarly April 1736, when it was known that 
Shaikh Jabbãra had left Bahraln to go on a pilgrimage to Meeca. 

The Shaikhî!s deputy resisted for a time in the fortress, 
but was forced by superior numbers to yileld. 0n returning to 


1 Relations between the Perstans and Shaîkh Jabbara had of 1late 


become very stralned. 


2 Gombroon Diary, 17th/28th June 17536. When the Agent wibralded.. 
the captaîin of the '"Horthumberlandî! for selling his vessel, 
the captain explained that Latîf Elãn had taken him at a 
d1isadvantage, when mıeh of his cargo had been 1landed and he 
himself was ashore; he said, however, that though he had 
so1d the vessel under duress, be had got !'!a great price! for 
ner. : 


7 See T.N., p.172 and At-Tuhfatu!n-Nabhãniyyat Fi Tã'rTkhi'1- 
Jazîrati!?l-Arabiyyati (CĞairo, 1929/30, p.113), by Shaikh 
Muhammad ibn Shaikh Khalifa ibn Hamadi'!n-Nabhãîn. The latter 
writer (whose account contains a number of mistakes) states 
that the fert now known as the Qalî atu!'d-Dîwãn, in the south 
of the island of Manãma, is belfeved to have been bul1lt at 
Nãdir's command. Bushire was re-named Banda Nãdiriyya at 
or about this time. 182 


Bushire, Latif Khãn sent the keys of this fortress to Muhammad 
Taqî Khãnt who, in turn, genî them to WMfãdir.  Nãdir thereupon 
rewarded Muhamad Taqî Khãn and added Bahra1iln to the province 
of Fã®rs. he successful Bahra1ln expedîtion led, as will be 
explai1ned in a later ehapter, to a more ambîtfious projeet, 
namely the conquest of @mãn anã the establishment of Iranian 


naval supremaey in the Perstlan Gulf. 


As the Chahãr Tlang section of the Bakhtiãr1i, under 
their leader lI Murãd2 had been in revolt for some considerable 
time and had defeated a body of troops whieh Nadir had sent to 
:subdue them whi1lst he was besdfeging Erivan, he determined, now 
that he was no longer oceupied with the Tûürks, to cerush these 
rebels before proceeding eastwards. 

The account given by Mîrza Mahdî of the operatîons 
in this Bakhtiarî campa1lgn is extreme1ly difficult to follow, 


because very few of the places whieh he mentions can now be 


traced. Though it is împossible, for this reason, to give a 
deta1led deserîiption of this campaîgn, the main outline of it 
can be indîcated. 


- According to Fasã'f (p.180), Muhammad Taqî Khãn went in person 
öùn this expedit1on to Bahrain, but this is incorrect. 


2 T.N., p.174. According to the late Sardãr Zafar, this Alî 
Murad be1longed to the Chahãr Tang seetion of the BakhtiaãrıIs. 
The Haft Lang trîbesmen remained loya1l, and cooperated with 
the royal troops in suppressing the rebellion. 


2 Though the writer has been allowed to tutilise the exeellent 
maps prepared by the geologists of the Anglo-Iranian 041 Co. 
(which are far in advance of any other existîing maps of the 
Bakhtiãrî country), and has, moreover, consulted Kelghobuû 

ãn, the son of the late Sardar Zafar, he has been onl 


T1kh 
able tö 1dent verv fe f thes laees. TT un1identifla 
es have e We” reُ aš5êd ş exX15Ê 5r ãre now own by 
`ã #WnERenÊ names, 1 2. EM | 


Having had previous experience of crushing revolts 
in Dãghistãn, the Küûhgilû province, and the Bakhtiãr1î cowmntrey 
itself, NMãdir determined to attack from several different 
points and to advanee into the Bakhti@ãrî country by converging 
routes. He himself, at the head of his Kurdish and Afghan 
troops, entered the iö0üHESIn country fromn the north orhorth- 
east in the-midüle of August 1736, after leaving his baggage 
and supp1l1ies at Charpãs, in eharge of Nasrullah Mirzãı.? 

A sharp engagement with the Bakhtiãrîs resulted in 
their defeat and fltlîight to a fortress called LIrûk, which is 
described as one of the most inaccessible of their strongholds; 
it was, apparent1ly, situated in the very mounta1nous country to 
the E.N.E. of Dizfûl.? | 

Meanwhile other bodies of troops were penetrating into 
the Bakhtiãr1 country from Isfahãn, Kirmanshah, Shüshtar and the 
Province of KühgiIlûl.  HNHımbers of Bakhtiãrl1s were killed and 
many were captured. 

After sceouring the cowmtry on the borders of LDLuristãn, 


the Iranian forces pursued the remailning rebels south-eastwards, 


1 T.N., page l175. 
2َ 4tidem. he Ab-i-IIrûk, which 1s mentioned by Mîrza Mahdî, 


seems from the context to be the Ab-14-Diz under another name. 
The diffîculty of the terrain which the royal forces had to 
traverse is expressed in the following phrase in the Durra-yi 


Nãdira (p.158):- „hw > „ Dan pı 3azn b ,> AO) 


'Froın farsang (farsakh) to farsang (there was) nothing but 
stones (SE aj and boulders (Eharsang)î 
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and crossed the watershed on to the Isfahãn side of the moun- 
talns. “Alî Murãd and a few followers took refuge in a cave 
near a place called Gürkash, not far from the Bakhtiarî fortress 
of Banavãr.  %@1î1 Murãü!s hiding place was eventually discovered, 
and he, his family and sûldbentê were selzed and taken to Nãdir. 
At the Shãh!s orders, AlII Murãd was blinded anã had his hands 
and feet cut off; two days later, the wretehed man died.l 

With thîs eruel aetion, Nãdir completed his subjuga- 
tion of the BakhtiãrIs.2 

In accordance with his usual practîce, Nãdir enrol1led 
a ceonsiderable number of BakhtiãrIs in his army; as will be 
seen later, these BakhtiãrÎis rendered signal service during the 
siege of Qandahãr. 

Having thoroughly crushed the rebel Bakhtiãrİis, Nadir 
marehed through the Karkunãn distriet to Isfahan, where he 
arrived on the 9th Jumãdî II (15th October). He immnediately 
busied himself with the preparations for his long-projected 
attaek on Husain Sultãn, of Qandahar. 


1 T.N., page 176, and Durra-yi-Nãdira, page 159. 

ُ WNãdir is still remembered in the Bakhtlãrî comterey; the 
Bakhtiãyriî fortress of Diz-i-shiîhî is also known as Sangar-i- 
Nãdirî at the present time (19324). 


bp T.N., page 176. 
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ÇHAPTER_ZIV. 


The Re-eonquest of Qandahaãr. 


From the time when he ejected the Ghilzaî?îis from 
central and southern Iran in the winter of 1729/1730, Nãdir al- 
ways had in his mind the desire to reconquer the eîity and pro- 
vinee of Qandahãr and to remove onee and for a1l1l the danger of 
attack from that quarter. 

Eyvents elsewhere, however, continual1ly interfered 
with his plans.  PFirst there was the war with Turkey in 1730; 
then came the Abdãlî campalîgn. Nãdir would probab1y have 
marched against Husain Sultãn in thlıe summer or autum of l732, 
had not Tahmãsp!s disastrous Turkish campakign diverted his 
energies to the west.  Thereafter, until the aûutuûm of 1736, 
Nãdir was occupîied suecessively with the Turkish war, Muhammad 
Khan Ba1eh!s revolt, the Lazgî campaign, the Turkish campalgn 
of 1735, the Muglfãn assemb1ly and the ceoronation and, lastly, 
the BakhtiãîÎ revolt. 

With the conclusion of the trûuce with Turkey and the 
outbreak of the war between that country and Russia, there was 
no fear of invasion from the west and sebi 2WenÊ, at any rate 
for some time to come. The bLazgîs had been chastened,1 and 
the Bakhtiãrîs had been thoroughly subdued.  Ridã Qulî MîrzZã 
had been sent in the early spring to puûünish the Governor of 
Andkhud and to maintain order in the north-east of Khurãsãn, 


1 As stubsequent events were to prove, the Dbazgîs were not, 
however, thoroughly quelled. 


whi1le measures were în contemplatlon for briîngimng about the 
submissiton of the BalüchHîs. 

VYhi1st still engaged on his Bakhtilarî campaign Nãdir 
had sent orders to the Governor of Isfahên to make a levy of 
18,000 tomans as a contribution to the cost of the comlng expe- 
dition to Qandalîãr. The Shîãh!s agents were busy at Gombroon 
at the same time: requîsittoning provisions for the troops; 
they carried out their duties so rigorous1ly that the inhabîtants 
were reduced to the ûütmost misery. Besildes bejmg forced to 
suppl1y provisions, the merchants and other inhabitants were made 
to pay 72,000 rupees, '!a sum so extravagant that it has nea 
Completed the ruin of Everyone!.l In the provîncee of Kirmên 
Nadir so denuded the people of supplies that there was a famîne 
there for seven or eî ght years af terwards.ê What was done at 
Isfahãn, Gombroon and in Kirmãn was no doubt carried out with 
equal ruthlessness elsewhere. 

Nãdir decided to mareh to Qandahãr viîa Kirrîãn and 
ststan. Since muıeh of the country to be traversed was desert, 
he gave orders fer large quantîtiles of provisions to be sent on 
in advancee to the varflous halting p1laces. In order to provide 
the necessary transport, the Government authorities commandeered 


large numbers of draught animals, î1inceluding those that were 


ê Gombroon Diary, 18th/29th August, 1736. 


2 N. de Khanikoff, 'Mêmoire sur la Partie Mêridionale de 1'As4e 
Centrale, Pa?is, 1861, page 192. 
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conveying a consîgnment of the Bast India Co'!s wool from Kirmãn 
to Gombroon.? | | 

After spending five weeks în Isfahãn, WMãdir began hîs 
march on the 17th Rajab 11l49 (21st Xovember 1756) at the head 
of 80,000 men, of whom the majority were cavalry;f there were 
large numbers of Khurësãntîs and AbdãlIs, and a strong contingent 
of Bakhtiarîs. 

Nãdir took with him, as hostages rather than volun- 
teers, several prominent Georgians, amongst whom were King 


Taîmuraz, Gîv Amllakhor, and Bardzîm, the Erîstav of the Aragwl. 


After spending a few days at Kirnãn,4 the army p"ro- 


l1 me sShãh'!'s agents even stopped caravans on the roads, seîlzed 
the animals and left the goods whieh they had been carryîng 
by the road side. See Gombroon Diary, l8th/29th August and 
23rd August/3rü September 17536 and J. A. Saldanha!s 
"Seleetions from State Papersî?, page 49. 


2 Fraser, page 128 and PFãrsriãma, page lê1.  ZA®eُording to the 
former Tahmãsp EKhãn Jalãyir joined Nãdir short1y afterwards 
with another 40,000 men.  Hanway (Vol.IV, page 146) gives 
similar figures, but he is in error in stating that Kadir 
marched via Khurasaãn. 


7 Vakhusht, H. de la G., Yo1l.IIı, Part I, page 132, and Sekhnîa 
Chkhe1îdze, H. de la G., Yo1l.Iit, Part II,» page 52. 


4 yãadir was at Kirmãn for a few days late in December 1736. 
Henry Savage (who had sueceeded Whittwell there) reported 
that he had been forced to make KMãdir a present to the value 
of 160 tomans, "the Duteh having led the way with a more 
consîderable one. (Gombroon Diary, 1st/12th January l737). 
In February 1737 Savage stated that "the King has sent orders 
to seî1lze al1 the beasts again to carry Powder and Shott and 
draw Cannon to Candaharî; this, he saîld, would make it .ٍ 
impossible for him to forward any woo1l for some time. 
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eeeded via Bam, Tum-i-RTg and Gurg to srstãn;1 the SZstãn- 
Qandahã®n border was crossed on the 2nd Shawwal (3rd February 
1757), and the army reached Girishk on the 1lêöth of the month, 
after passîng through Farah, zar and Dilaram. Girishk was 
neld by a Ghilza!'il force, but th1s/ speed1ly surrendered on a 
bombardment hêlnê opened.  Wnilst at Girîshk Nadir detaehed 
portions of his forees to subduûue the distriet and fortress of 
Zamîndavar and the town of Busta? 

After a halt of three days at Girishk, the army 
marched via Shãh Maqsüûd to the Arghandãb, on the west bank of 
whiteh it camped. That night Husain Sultan, with a force of 
pieked men, erossed the river by a ford and fiercely attacked 
the Iranian camp. The Ghilzaî?'is, however, were repulsed with 
heavy 1oss.7 | 

Fron Kokaran, where he erossed the river, Madir 


marched towards the QaltUü1l rîidge on whieh the northern and north- 


western defenees of the fortress were s1ituatede. Despîte cannon 


fire from the fort on the lofty Küh-i-Laka, at the western end 
of the ridge, the Iranftan army erossed a projecting spur of this 


1 T.N., page 176, and Durra-yi-Nadira, page 160. Sir F.Goldsmid, 
on page 250 of his "Eastern Persia: an Aecount of the 
Journey of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-71-72! , 
(London, 1876), states that he found a rulned gate 29 miles 
from Gurg which was said to be a relie of Nãdîr!'s passage. 
N. de Khanikoff, who travelled along this route in 1858, men- 
tions that Ffãdir had to have the pass over the ridge extendin 
N.NB.W. of Siãh Küh (some é5 miles N.W. of Mugratãbãd) widened 
by means of the axes carried by his men, so that his artlller 
could pass. This pass consequently became known as tlıe 
Gardana-yi-Tabarkand (see de Khanikoff, op.cit.» page 164) 


2 T.WV., page ı178. 


ibidem. 
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mountain, and, skirting the western and southern walls of the 
city, encamped on the p1lain to the east of it.l 
0n the 8th Dhu!1-Hijja (9th April) Nãdir moved his 


camp a short distance to Surkh str 


„» wnere he caused a whole 
city to be buflt, complete with walls and citadel, bazaars, 
mosques, baths and rest houses; to this plaee he gave the name 
of Nãdirãbãd.. 

Meanwhile Në#dir had begım the siege of the eflty. As 
Alurangzîb and, later, his brother Dãrã Shukîüh, had found to 
their cost in the middle of the XVIIthn century, Qandahëãr was so 
strong1l1y fortif1ied as to be ftmpregnable uWn1less the besilegirng 
force had heavy and efficient artillery. The city was proteet- 
ed on the north by the Qaitül ridge ard on its other sidëêës by 
enormous1ly strong wal1s,€ made of dried mud strengthened with 
ehopped straw and stones; in places, these walls were ten yards 
in thiekness. | 

As Nãdir was, as usual, defteient in siege artîllery, 
he was foreed to adopt blockading methods similar to those 


. T.N.» page 178. 


ha " 179. See also Durra-yi-Nãdira, p.160. Surkh ShÎr 
or Nãdiraãbãûd was two miles S.B. of Qandahëîr. 


2 Aceording to @bdu'1-Karîm, Nãdir ordered each of his men to 
build a house, while he himself caused a fortress and fortî- 


¬ 


fieations to be erected. (Bayên-i-Wãqi, folio l4 b.) 


& he Fmperer Shãh Jahãn had given Aırangztb, in 1649, posttive 
orders to attempt no assault on the fortress vwntil these walls 
could be breaehed; Aurangzîlb'!'s arti1llery, however, could not 
make any appreceiable impresstion uüpon them. 

2 Ferrier!s "Caravan Journeys anû Wanderings in Persia, Afghan- 
istan, ena Turkistan and Beloocechistan" (Translated by Captaiîn 
W. Jesse), London, 1856, page 317. 
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wnienhn he had employed during the siege of Baghdad. A ring 
of strong forts was built round Qandahêr; betweem these 
forts, towers were plaeed at întervals of l100 yards, and 
others were afterwards added. 
Since Husain Sultãn had had ample warning of 
Nãdir'îs intention to besîege Qandahîr, he had laid in large 
quantiti1es of provisî1ons, so the sîege was like ly to prove a 
long one. Nãdir, however, had one great advantage over 
AurangzIb in that his army, which consisted largely of hardy 
mounta1neers and men from Khurãsãn, was far better:: able to 
withstand..:the rigours of a wÎînter campaign than were 
Aurangzîbþse Indian troops; Nãdir was thus able to contemplate 
a siege of several months duratifion with comparative equanimity.? 
The only serious. problem was the prov1s1oning of 
nis large army, whieh required far more food than the cowntry 
surrounding Qandahãr could supply. Reference has already 
been made to the privations whieh the inhabitants of Kirmãn 
had to tundergo-.as a result of the depletion of their resources 
in order to provide supplies for the army; thîs was not all1 
that the unfortunate people had to endure, for j 2š-5he-Şegkan- 
-ing-o2-1738,  draught anîmals became so searee that, în 


February 1738, men and women were compelled to act as porters 
from the Kirmãn distriet to Qandahãr, the men having to carry 


fifteen, and the women seven, Tabrîz maunds (some 97 and 45: 


1 


Nãdir obtained fresh supplies of powder, ete. by caravan 
from Kirmãnh. 
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1bs. respeetively) of grain.î 


In May news of the capture of Bust was received at 
the camp, and the town of §af& fel1 soon after.  Imãn Verdi Beg 
Qirilqlû then advanced agal1lnst Qalãt, which fel1 after a siege 
lasting over two months, when one of Husain S§ultan!s sons 
named Muhammad, his general Saidãl and a number of other 
Ghi1za!1 leaders were captured and brought to'Nãdîirãbãîd. XHãdir 
had Saidã1 b1lf4nded, because he looked upon hîm as a dangerous 
man.ê? 

0n the 11th Muharram 1150 (11th May 1757), Nãdir 
despatched Muhanmad Khãn Turcoman, the former Şafavî general, 
on a mission to Muhammad Shãh.. The reason for this m1ssilon 
was that, when an Iranlan detachment had defeated some Ghilza!ls. 
a few farsakhs beyond Qalaãt, and the survivors had fled over the 
Indian frontier, the Mughal authorities made.no attempt to stop 
them. Muhammad Khãn Turcomãn had orders not to remain for 


more than 40 days at the Mugha1l Court, but, as wil1l be seen 


later, he was detained there for over a yeaf. 

Meanwhile, bodies of Iranlan troops were operating 
in Balüchistãn, where PIr Muhammad and Asilmas Khãn had beem 
'sent -ear141er in the year to quell a revolt. Owing to a quarrel 


between Pîr Muhammad and Asilmas Khãn, the former, on one 


1 Gombroon Diary (Volume Y, 1st Mareh 1738. 
2 T.N., page 181. 
25n 
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occasion, zefused to go to the latter!s assistance, with the 
result that a number of Iranian EÞböğs perîshed. Yhnen the 
faets were reported to NMãdir, he ordered Pîr Muhammad:to be 
beheaded.Î 

Muhabbat Khãh and Imtiyaz Khan, two of the sons of 
the late Brahoi ehieftain, @bdûllah Khîn, reached Nãdir!s court 
some time in the summer of 17537, and were welî treated by him, 
Muûhabbat Ehan befîng made Goyernor of Balüchistãn.?2 

The operations against the Afghans of ZamIndavar 
' were not attended with sucecess at first, partly owing to the 
treachery of some A®ghans, and it was.not until the end of 
January 1738 that the district was cene katekê subdued.^7 

To return to the siltege of. Qandahîr.  Owiîng to the 
great strength of the defences, Nãdir made no attempt to deliver 
an assault unti1l the 30th January 1758, when his troops captured 
part of the oute” fort1f1cations and, what was far more f1mport- 
ant, some towers on the Qailtül ridge. 0ne of these towers, 
which was bui1lt of stone, was near the Chihi1l ZÎna, at the 
eastern end of the ridge,? and overlooked Qandahãr. The 
Iranian troops hatled mortars and cannon up to thîs polnt, 


whence they bombarded the city.7 


n T.N., page 182. 
1bidem. 

V TH.N., page 185. 
1bidem.. 

2 ibidem. 
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As some of his BakthtiãrI troops had repeatedly 
asked leave to deliver an attaek, Wãdir allowed 300 of them, 
together with 300 Chamîshgazak Kurds and a like number of 
Abdãlîs to carry out an assault on the 15th Mareh. Husain, 
however, had received word of the impending attack and had 
concentrated hîs troops at the threatened polnt; the result 
was that the assa1lants were repelled with the loss cf 200 
killed and wounded.” | | 

Ten days later, Nãdir decided to launceh another 
assault, this time with betweeَm 3,000 and 4,000 piecked men 
(ine1uding many BakhtlãrIs, who had volunteered again). On 
the night of the 2nd Dhu!1-Hijja (22nd/25rü March), whilst his 
troops were taking tp their pos1tions wherever they cowld find 
cover, Nãdir aacended to the tower near the Chihîiîl ZÎna, in 
order to witness the delivery of the assault the next day. 

After the midday praye” the sîgnal was given, and 
the BakhtiãrIs rushed forward towards a strong tower, whieh 
they scealed by means of ladders and captured. Another strong 
position then fel1 to the assa1lants and this suecess led, in 


turn, to the capture of the walls, gates and Tremaining towers 
2 


of the fortress. 


Husain Sultãn managed to escape with his haram 


1 T.N., page 186. See also the Durra-yi-Nãdira, page l162. 
Jones (Vol.XI, page 406) ineorrectly states that the 
attackers numbered 300 in alîl, 


2َ ®.N., page 187.  Both Ananû Rãm Mukhliş and Otter (Vol.I, 
page 336) aseribe the fall of Qandahãr to treaehery. 
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and a few followers to another fort which still held out,` 
but the rest of his adherents were eîther killed in the final 
onslaught or taken prisoners. 
| Nãdir brought his cannon to bear tupon Husain 
$u1tãn!'s place of refuge, with the result that the GhilIza?!i 
1eader, on the following day, sent his elder sister Za1nab, 
together with a number of Ghilza?!i chiefs, to beg Mãdir for 
quarter; this aetion, as MIirzã Mahdî explains, was in accord- 
anee with the A®ghan custom of nannawãt.? Nãdir respeeted 
this custom, anû granted Husain Sultãn and his family and 
fol1owers their lives; soon afterwards he despatehed them all 
to Mãzandarãn. 

Nãdir found 1mpr41soned in Qandahãr his former foe 
Dhu'1-Fiqã Khîm, the AbdãlI leader, and his younger brother. 
. Ahmad; the two brothers had f1led from Herat to Qandahãr; but 
had been se1lzed and thrown into prison by Husain.  A®ter 
making Dhu!1-Piqar..and his brother a grant from his treasury 


for their sustenance, Nãdir sent them to Mãzandarãn.7 


n T.N., page lê7. WViza Mahdî falls into error here, for he 


states that Husain Sultãn took refuge '!'at Qaitüîl whieh is on 


the top of a mountain on the south side of the fortress". 
Sir J. Sarkar, on the authority of the (dãt-i-Alamgiîrî,says 
. that Qaitül is the name of the ridge to the north of the 


fortress. (See his "History of Aurangzib", Yol.I, page 126) 


2 T.N., page 188. Mîrza Mahãif described this custom as belng 
equivalent to,jhat of, the Arabs which is known as dakhlî1 
(the phrase oP»qJ+->> Çi means "I am under the protection of 
so-and-so').“ Seeُ also Elphinstone'!s explanation of the 
term in his "Account of the Kingdom of Caubul!", (London 1829 
Yo1.I, page 295). 

2 T.,N., page 188. See also “*Abdu!l-Karîm @lavî:Buldheni-to 
"Trê&'rîkh-i-Ahmad!, page 4, where it is stated that-Nadir 
treated Dhu!1-Fiqãr and Ahmad wîth great kîndness. 
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adir then gave orders for the fortress of 
Qandahãr to be rased to the ground? and for the survîvîng 
inhabitants to move to Nãdirãbãd, whieh he made capîtal of 
the province of Qandalîãr.  %@bdu!'1-Ghanî Khãn was made 
Governor of the provinee and othe” AbdãlZi ehiefs were appoint- 
ed Governors of Girishk, Bust and ZamIîndãvar. hé AbdãTI. 
trfbesmen who were settled at NIshãpîir and elsewhere in 
Khurãsãn were brought en masse to Qandalîãr (where they had 
formerly 1ived) and were given the lands of the Hotiki 
Ghilza!?!is2, while the latter were transferred to Khurasãn; 
here they were granted the lands which the AbdATis had just 
given up. A cons1derable-.number of young Ghi1za!is were en- 
ro1led in N#diı!s bodyguard 1nstead of be1mg transported to 
Khurzësan. 


Ridã Qul1 MÎ?Þzã had taken up hîs dutîies as Governo” 
of Kmurãsan on his arrival in that province from the Mughan 
plain in the spring of 1736. As *%1T Mardîn Afshãr, the 
Governor of Andğkhud, had disobeyed Nãdîr!s orders, the young 
Prince, having collected a force of some 12,000 men, set out 
for Andkhud via Bãkharz in Aprîl or May 1737, with the objeet 


4 


of pınîshing him. When the Prince was nearing Andkhud, 


n The walîs of the fortress were so solid1ly constructed that 
this order could only be partial1ly carried out. Even în 
1934 much ofthese Tr sti1l1 be seen, and part of 
the cefttadel was still §tandîing. 


2 Husa1n Sultãn- belonged to the Hotiki clan of the Gh11za'is. 
2n. N. page 188 and Tã!rîkh-i-Ahmad, page 4. 
TP.N., pages 170 and 182. 
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the Afshãmrs of that town selzed Alî Mardãn and surrendered 
the p®ace; Ali Mardãh and his assoclates were then sent to 
Qandahãr for punilshment. 

Ridã& Qu1lZI went on from Andkhud to Agheha, which 
surrendered to hîm on the 29th June. Two days 1ater the 
young Prince ãüvandeû on Balkh, where the Governor attempted 
 res1stance, but surrendered after a siege lasting three days. 
Al1 the Özbeg and other cehiefs ja the Balkh district then 
submitted to the Prince, as did the people of Qundüz; Rida 
Qu1lZ then annexed the whole province of Balkh to the empire.? 

A1though he had recefved no orders to go beyond 
the Oxus, Riëa Qul crossed that river and advanced on Bukhîrê - 
via Qarshi.  Abu!1-Faid Khãn,2 the Khlãn of Bukhãrã, having 
obtained help from I1tãts,7 the ruler of Khwãrazm, attempted. 
to bar Ridã QulîI's progress. A1though the Prince was very 
consî1derab1ly outnumnbered, he bo1ldîy attacked and defeated the 


comb1tned forces of Bukharã and Khwaraznn.4 


1 T,N., page 1835. For reasons whieh wil1l be explained later, 
Balkh was not formally annexed to Iran until Nãdir went 
to Bukhara in person, after his Indian campaign. 

- „Abu!1-Fa1d Khan, the son of Sûbhan Qulî Ktiãn, waa a descend- 
ant of Chingîz Kliãn. He was a man of weak ceharacter and 
was a mere puppet in the hands of his capable and ambîtîous 
ehtef minister, Muhammad Rahîm BI, of the family of Manqit. 
See A. Vambery!îs "History of Bokhara!!, London, 1875, page 


338. 


3 I1bars Khan Qazãq, the ruler of Khwarazm, also cla1med 
descent from Chingîz Khãn. :Unlike Abu!1l-Faid, he was a 
resolute and truculent Seweta 


-ٌ T.N., page 183. 
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When Nãdir received.news of his son!s advance 
beyond the Oxus..and his attack on the forces of Abu!'1-Fald, he 
despatehed orders to him to cease f®ightîng and to Hebuna: kö 
Ba1kh. Nãdir sent word to Abu!'l-Fa1d that he recognîtsed his 
sovereign rights. over Bukhãra, AlBÎ)ã ãuseenGARÊ of Chingiz Khan 
and as a Turcoman, and.that he had ordered his son to Cease 
making war tuUpon hin.! 

In-resnongşe to a summons from Nãdir, thlıe Turkish 
Ambassador and his suite,who had reached Isfahãn from 
Constantinople at the end.of July 1737, left the BEHSE eity 
for Qandahãr at the beginning of February 17538, aceompanied by 
tAbdu!'1-BãqîIî Ehiîmn. The two Ambassadors arrived at Nãdirãbãûd 
on the 9th May, 1758.2 The letter from the Sultan which 
Mustafa Pãsha delîvered to Nãdir offered excuses for his inabil- 
| 1ty to recognise the Ja'fari sect or to agree to the erection 
of a fifth pillar in the Ka'ba; it was also stated that the 
sending of the Iranian pi1grims via Syria might prove a cause 
of trouble. The Sultan therefore begged Nadir to exeuse his 
aeceptanee of the first two poftnts; as to the third, he 
suggested that the Iranian pilgrims shoulü proceed to Meeca 
@lê Najaf, in whieh case he would. arrange for thefm protection 
and wel1l-beîfng en route. 

Nãdir informed the Turkish Ambassador and his 
advisers that the questions of the Ja'fari sect and of. the 
` T.N., page 184. 


2: L 189. 


2َ + " ı89. 
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fifth pillar for the Ka*“ba were, in his view, the most 
important part of the treaty. He then appolnted “lî Mardãn 
` Khãn, the Governor :of Fall Luristãn, as his Ambassador to 
Turkey, who was to travel back witn the Tuûürks and discuss the 
matter fuether at Constantinople.t Acecording to 0tter,? 
Nãdir, when giving his last audliemee to Mustafa Khãn charged 
him to give a falthful. account to hîs soverelgn of al1l that 
he had seen, and to assure the Sultãn that he would have news. 
of him as soon as he returned from India. Alî Mardãn Khãn 
and the members of the Turkish mission left Nãdlrãbãğ for 
Constantinople on the 1st Şafar (21st May)2. 

It is possible that Nãdir deliberately kept the 
religious controversy alive, so as to be able to use lt as a 


pretext for again attacking Turkey, whenever it sulited his 


purpose to do SO. 


1 T.N., page 189. 
2 0Ötter, Yo1.I, page 225. 


; T.N., page 189. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Tne Invasion of India. II.  Qandahar to Kamrnã1l. 


As already statedl Muhammad Khãn Turcomãn, în May 
1737, was sent post-haste to the Mughal Court with a letter 
from Nãdir? respecting the faillure of the lHmperor to close 
the Indlan frontier to Afghan fugitîves; the envoy was under 
orders to limîit his stay at Delhîi to 40 days. When 
Muhammad Khãn delivered thîs letter, the împeror and his 
mînisters were perplexed; jf they repliîed to Nãîdir!s letter, 
by what title should he be addressed?? Instead of deciding this 
question, they resolved to return no answer until the result 
oÊ the siege of Qandahar became know.  Moreover, despite the 
remonstranees of Muhammad Khãn, they refused to give hîm 1eave 
to depart. A whole year thus passed, and when, after the fall 
of ÇQandahãr, there was still no news of Muhammad Khan, ŠÃadir 
sent emphatic orders to him to return at once and to brîng 


whatever reply the Emperor might wish to give®€ 


See page 192 above. 


: For the text of this letter, see the anonymous MS. SahîIfa-yi- 
Tqbãl (BM. OR. 5281) fol. 71(a)-75(a): ` this lS. alšo gives 
what purports to be the Emperor!s reply, but this, if 
authentic, could have been nothing more than a draft, sînce 
it is kmowmn that no answer was semt. 


Shaikh Hazîn, page 286; Siyar, page 470; Bayãn, foı. 1l5(a). 
T.N.+. page l90. 
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Yîthout walting for an answer to this message, Nîdir 


set out from Nãdirãbãd for Ghaznma on the 21st May l758, 


and crossed the Indian frontier, apparently at or near. Mîlki[rj 


a few days later. Thus began the invasion of îndîa. 


Nãdir nevertheless kept up the semblance of frlendship 


with the Enmperor for some time to come, and excused hîs 


violation of the frontier on the grounds that he merely wished 


to punish the Afghan fugitives. It is highiy probable, however, 


that Nãdir!s expressed desîre to pûunish the Afghans was merely 


a pretext, and that he had for some tîme harboured the deslgn 


of condquering India. The almost contînua1l campaign of the past 


few years had caused famîne in Iran and had brought her to the 


verge of bankmuptey, besîfîdes rendering it difficult, if not 


impossible, to obtailn sufficitent recruits to replaee casuãlties 


and wastage. Nãdir had doubtless realised that, under such 


ecircumstances, he could not hope to sueceed in his design of 


narehing to the Bosphoms. As Iran could not meet his 


requlîrements, he must look elsewhere; he could recmıîit the man- 


power he wanted from among the warlike Afghans and Özbegs, but 


that would be impossible wlthout money. Indîa, it must have 


seemed, offered the only solution to the problem. The 


ambassadors whom Nãdir had sent on several oecasions to that 


countey mıst, on their return, have informmed him of the 


enormous wealth, as well as the inereasîng weakness, o%fÊ the 


J 


The T.N. (page 191) gives the name of the place where the 
frontier was erossed as Chashma-yi-Makhmûr, wınich cannot 
now be 1î1dentified. 
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Mughal Enpirelt With the spoils of India, he could raise and pay 


his Afghan and Özbeg levies, and so renew his war with Turkey; 


besîdes, by invading the Panjãb, he would be following the 


example of Alexahder the Great, Mahmîd of Ghaznma and Tîmûr, 


and thereby merit the title of 'World Conqueror". 


Another reason for the invasion, according to a 


nunber of contemporary hîstortans and wrîters, both Indian? 


and Furopeang 1s that Nãdir entered India at the invitation 


1 


Anand Rãm, in his Tadhkira (vol.1653(b)), says that "the train 


had long beem 1laid and from these negotiations (i.e. the 
various mîssions Êfrom Nãdir to Muhammad Shah) sprang the 
spark that fîired it!. He adds that the above was merely.. 
the apparent motive for the invasîion, and that the truıe 
reason was the weamess of the Mughal monarehy. 


2 See, in particular, the Jauhar-i-Şamsãmn of Muhammad Muhsin 


ŞiddIîqi; the writer was, however, a zealous supporter of 
Şam sãmu! d-Daula Khãn Dauran, the AmIîru!1l-Umarã or 
Çommnander-in-Chîef of the Mughal army and one of the 

1eaders of the 'Hindustanîiî?! party.  EKhãn Dauran was very 
hostîle to the Nizêmua!1-Mulk who was a prominent member of 
the rival !Centrali Asian! faction at the Court (feeling 
between these two partîes was very intense)y. The acecusation 
1s also made in Rustam Al\î'!s Tarikh-i-Hindî (B.M. MS. OR. 
1628, fo1l.281(b)), but itt is qualified by the words "it is 
said that" . . . See also the !'Hãlãt-i-Nadir Shahî by 

Amnra Chandîrî (I.0. MS.4008), !'Nãdüir Vãr! (a ballad on 
Nãdir!s invas§ion) by Nijãbat, a Haral Rajput (see the paper 
read by R.B. Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul before the Panjãb 
Historical Society on the 26th September 1916), and Tilok 
Dpãs!s Hindi poem (see W. Irvine!s annotated translation în 
the J.R.A.S. 1897, Vol. IXVT). 


2 Fraser, pp. 129-1353; Otter, Vol. I, page 355; Hanway, Yol. 


IV, page 142. Belief în the Nizaãmu!l-Mulk!s gullt was 
certainly very widespread; that it was by no means confined 
to India is evidenced by a remark made to J. Otter in 1743 
by the Kiahya of Mosul. Wishing to imp1ly that Alımad Pashã 
was in collusion with Nãdir, the Kiahya saîd: '"N!'y auroiît 
1i1 pas parmmî nous un second Nizam ul-Mulk, quî trahît le 
Grand Seigneur, et fait venir le Roi (Nãdîir) contre nous". 
(See Otter, Vol.: II, page 365). Dr. Jadunath Prasad, in 
his (unpublished) thesîs entitled "The Life and Career of 
Mîr Qanamu!d-Dîn, Nizãinu!1-Mulk Asaf Jah I"„, îs, however, 
convinëeëed of his innocence. 
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of the Nizam!1-Mulk, the veteran Yiceroy of the Deccan; 
it hes also beem asserted that Sa!ãdat Khãn, the Subadar of 
0udh, was Jjointly responsible with the Nizaãm!1-Mulk for 
invitîing Nadir to comet It is by no means dnpoa51bis that 
either or:both of these nobles may, indeed, have beem gullty 
of treason. Chin Qilich Khan, the Nizãmu!'1-Mulk, was of 
Central Aslan extracttlon, and Saî@dat Kiliãn was an Iranian 
by birthî con sequently, nêvê len na have had any deep feeling 
of 1loyalty to the Mughal etate. 0n the other hand, the charge 
against them has never beerı, and Hw probab1ly never wili be, 
proved; the only way that that could be done would be to 
produce the inerimînating letters that are alleged to have beem 
exchang ed. 

Hanway, jit appears, is ful1ly justified in remarking? 
"Tt appears to me high1y probable that Nãdir did not stand in 
need of sueh instruments (i.e. the Nizãmu!'l-Mulk) for the. 


execution of his ambîtîous desîgns'. 


After erossing the Indian frontier, the Iranian 


Arnıy ha1lted for a few days at Qarabãgh, 37 miles south-west 


-ٌ Risãla-yi-Muhamad Shãh (B.M. MS. OR 180, fol1l. 106(b)-1l07(b)); 
the anonyııous author of this work was (1ike Muhammad Muhsin 
Siddîqî) a warn supporter of Khãn Dauran. 


d For Sa!ãdat Khãn!'s antecedents, see the 'îmãdu!s-Sa!'adat, fol. 
6(a); and the recent work by Dr. Srivastava, entîtled "The 
_ٌ First Two Nawabs of Qudh"„,„ Tueknow, 1933, pages 5-30. 


2 Vol. IV„ page l142. 
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of Ghazna. When the Governor of Ghazna heard of Nadir!s 
arrival at Qarãbaãgh, he abandoned his post and f1led to Kabul; 
the dãdîşs, “*“ulamã, and notables of the town, however, came 
in a body to Qarãbãgh, and submitted to N&dirl 

Ghazna was reaehed on the 22nd Safar (lith June), 

and from there the amy went on towards Kãbul. Soon after 
leaving Ghazsma, Nëãdir sent the following message to the 
Kotwalı of Kãbul: 

"le are not concerned with the Kingdom of Muhammad 
shah, but sinee these frontlers are like a mine (ma“dan) 
of Afghans and numbers of fugitîives have also Jjoined theiqn, 
tt is (our) intention to extirpate these people. Be not 
anxlous for yourselves, but undertake the oblîgations 
of hospitality.!2 

Nãsir Khãn, the Şubadar of kKãbul and Peshawar, when 

faced with the task of repel1ling the'`invaders, appealed to Delhî. 
for money to pay his troops4. 

When Nãdir!s army arrived withîn two stages of Kãbul, 

a deputation, consisting of the notables of the city, came out 
and made thelr submission to him. However, Sharza Kkhãn, the 


commander of the citadel, offered resistance, and held out until 


the end of June? 


T.N., page l91. 
2 
Shaikh Hazîn, page 287. 


; Ghu1laãm Husain blames Khãn Daurên for the relatively defenceless. 
state of the provinee of Kãbu1. Had Khan Dauran, he says, i 
attended to his duties, Nadir would not have wished to come tc 
India or he would not, at any rate, have had such facility in 
coming. Ghulãm Husain deseribes Nasir Kîn as a man who, 
when he was mot hun ting, was engag ed in hîs devotions and in 
reading the Qu!'rãn. (Siyaru!'1l-Muta!akhkhirin, page 469) 


ê T.N.» page l972. Nãslr Khãn was not in Kãbul at the time of 
Nãdir!s approaeh; as will be seen below, he was engaged in 


collecting a force to defend the Khaibar Pass. 
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0n the 1l4th July Nãdir sent an envoy to Muhamnad. 
Khãn with a long message complaîiniîng of hîs behavîour and 
stating that he (Nãdir) had come to Kãbu1l wi th the sole object 
of punishing the Afghans; the people of kãbûl havîng resisted 
him, he had bem obliged to punish them. Nãdir coneluded by 
expressing his friendshiop for the Enperort The envoy 1leftfof 
Delhi in company wîth some notables of Kãbul; vhen the party 
resehed Jalãlãbãd, they were stopped by the Governo” and the 
envoy was slain; the Kaãbul1s were, however, sent on to 
Peshawar®ê 

Since provîsions were scearce at Kãbul, Nãdir took 
his army some forty miles northwards, to the fertile dîstrict 
of Charikar, in the Rûhistaãn, where food and fodder were to 
be had in abundance? After a ha1lt of 22 days in this diîstriet, 
the army left for Gandamak on the 5th September; on reaehing 
Gandamak, Nãdir stormed the mountain fastnesses of the local 
tribesmen® A punitive expedition was them sent on in advance, 


to Jalaltabãd, where it avenged the murder of the Iranian envoy. 


1 
T.N.+» page l93. 
2َ .N., page l194. Shaikh Hazin states (pp. 288 ana 289) that 
adir sent a trcoper accompanied by ten horsemen on thîs 
errand. 2ZAãt Jal#ããbad they were set upon by a mob and all but... 
one were killed; the survîvor managed to escape to Kãbul1. 


2 T.N.», page 194. "The tom of Charikar stands on the site of 
A1lexandria, whieh was founded by Alexander the Great in 
the Spring of 329 B.C. 


4 
The names of these tribes are not gîven. It is stated by 
Anand Rãm (fol. 164(b)) that the Sãfî Afghans offered much 
resistance to Nãdir. 
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Nãdir and his main force thereupon advaneed to Bahîr 
Suflal a few miles S.W. of Jalãlãbãd, where Ridã Qulî, in 
response to a summons from his father, Joined the latter on 
the 7th November, having travelled from Ba1lkh via the Qundü z 
(Badakhshên) district? 

After reviîewing the troops from Balkh whom Ridã Qulî 
Mirza had brought with him, Wãdir made the young prince Viceroy 
of Iran '"with power to dismîiss and appoînt Governors and (other) 
persons of authority"? A few days later, at the begînning of 
Sha“baãn (14th November), Nãdir placed the diadem on the head 
of his second son Nasru!1llah and gave orders that he and each 
of his other sons shou1dã, în the manner of kings, wear the 
jIqa on the right side, instead of the left. 0n the 5rd Shaban. 
Rida Qulî took leave of his father and returned to Iran, and on 
the following day Nãdir and his army set out for Jalalãbãd, 
outside which place they camped six days later? 0n 1eaving 
J alalaãbãd, Nãdir sent forward 12,000 men to act as an advance 
guard, with orders to keep two stages ahead of the main force; 

In the meantime Naşir Khëên, though he had received 


no assistancee from Delhi in response to his appeal, had collected 


a considerable force of Afghans of the districts of of Peshawar 


and the Khajibar, whom he stationed in the RKhaibar Pass9 


Bahãr Sufla is, apparently, identical with Bahã® Pã!îÎn. 
DN. page ı95. 
T.N., page l95. 


ibidem. 


For the shortage of provisions expertltenced here, see Brosset!s 
trvianslation of a letter which an Armenîan correspondent semt 
to Kalushkin from Jalãlãbãd. H. de la G. Vo .II.Þart II„,„p.3569. 


This force, according to the T.N., (page 196) was 20„000 strong. 
See also Siyaru!l-Muta!akhkhîirîn, page 471. 
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apparently close to its easterm end, a few miles west of the 
fort of Jamrüd. 

.On hearîng of the presence of this hêseTîê force 
in the Khaibar Pass, Nîdir adopted his favourite device of 
making a dêtour by an unfrequented route and falling upon 
nîs foe from an unexpeeted quarter. At the village of Barikãbli 
20 ııiles east of Jalalabãd, Nãdir left his baggage and 
artillery in charge of Nasru!11lah MIrzã, and set off himself, 
at the head of 530,000 cavalry, to the village of Sišãh Chobُî 
9 miles to the S.S.B. 

No further place names on this route are given by any 
of the contemporary authorities consulted, bùt it seems that 
Nãdiîr and n men went on from #i'ah Chob in an east-south- 
easterly direction towards the Tsatsobi pass. Irakli of 
Kakheti, who, with a namber of Georgians accompanied N@dîr on his 
Indian expedîition, Trelates that, starting in the moming, they 


covered four agliãch7 before halting in the evening, probabily at 


-ٌ T.N., page 196. Barikãb is kmown now as Bariîkao. 
2 Mîrzê Mahdî makes no mention of a guide, but Tambourî Arotutine, 
(page 188) says that, when Nãdîr was wonderîng how he was | 
going to traverse the Khaibar” Pass in the face of opposition 
from Nãşir Khãn, a spy offered to guide the army by a 
difficult altemative route, whieh would bring Nãdir and 
his men to a point an hour and a half or two hours! march 
beyond the place where Nãşir Khãn and his force were 
avwaltîng him. See also MaJjor H.R. James!î 'Report on the 
Settlement of the Peshawar Distriet! (ILahore, 1865, page 
26) and the article entitled 'Frîends and Foes! in the 
!Pjioneer Mail' (of Allahabad): of 23rd August 1885. Mirzã 
Mfahdî gives scarcely any details; all h§ says (T.N., page 
196) is that on the route via 8eh sa there was a high 
mountain and that the road was very diffi 
owing to its steepness. 


7 The Turkish aghãeh is equivalent to the fzrsakh. 
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icult to traverse 


some potnt near China, 4Š miles N.W. of the Tsatsobi pass. On 
Nãdir arrivîing soon after, they went on agaîim by moonlight: 
Irakli states that they soon entered a pass (the Tsatsobî) where 
the cold was very severe. ÛÖOÖwlng to the narrowmess of the defile 
and the roughness of the track, there was great confusion, and 
it took 5 hours for the troops to traverse the pass, whnieh was 
half an aghğeh in length! 

Nãdir continued his march into the Bãzãr valley and 
mıst have passed through or near the village of Chora, 12 miles 
S.B. of the Tsatsobi pass. From Chora he doubt1less fol]1owed 
the trend of the valley east and then north-east until within 
a few miles of Jamrûudi it appeaers that he entered the Khailbar 
pass either at its eastem end of else a mile or two further 
west, by scealing the intervening ridge betweem it and the Chora- 
J amnrûd route. VWhniehever he did, he and his men, though they muıst 
have bem mueh fatigued by their long mareh of some 48 milesê 
came up to Nãsir Khên!s position, and attacked it so fîlercely 
that the Indo-Afghan force, after suffering heavy losses, was 


driven back to Jamrûd and Peshawar, leaving Nãsir kiian and a 


, See the letter from Irakli II of Kakheti to his sister Anna 
(H. de la G., Vol. II, Part II», page 355). Irakli, who had 
Joined Nãdir at Qandahãr shortly before his father Taimuraz 
had been allowed to return to Georgia, accompanied Wadir on 
his Indian expeditîon (for further details, see Brossetî!s 
translation of Iraklî!s !'Life! by Oman Rherkhéoulidze, in 
Hb. de la G., Vol. II, Part II, pages 206 and 207). 


2َ NMîrzã Mahdi (T.N., page 196) gives the length of this march 
as 30 farsakhs which, taking into account the shortness of 
the farsakh in mountaimous country, is very much the same. 
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nunber of other officers and men prisoners in the hands of the 
Iraniansl 

The advanee on Peshawar was resumed three days after 
this battle, by which time the main portion of the army and 
the baggage and artîillery had had time to come up vîa the 
Khaibar Pass. Diîsmayed by the defeat and capture of Nãsir Khãn, 
the people of Peshawar offered no resîstanee to Nãdîir!'s forces. 

Nadîr remalmned for nearly four weeks at Bêšhanak: 
whilst he was there, the unvelceome news arrived of the death 
of his brother Ibrahim Khan at Kakh,in Shirvîn, at the hands of 
the T,azgîsê 

Before contînuingag on hîs way, Nãdir despatehed a 
strong force to ravage the country betwem Peshawar and the 


1ndus and to construct a bridge of boats over that river at 


Attoek. On recelvîng word that this brîdge was completed? 


. TN. page 196; Anand Rãın, fol.165(a). 


T.N.+» page 196. In consequenee of a succession of Llazgî raids 
into Georgia and Þhirvîn, Ibrãhîm, in the late sumner of 1758, 
colleted a force of Iranian and Karian troops, and penetrated 
into the Lazgtît district of Jãr, which he devastated. Whnilst 
Ibrãntim Khãn was on his way baek, the Tlazgîs Bfallied, and 
fell upon his army, killing him and a large number ofothers, 
and putting the remaînder to flîght.  Amongst the survîvors 
was King Taimuraz, who had bııt recently returned from 
Qandahãr. See Sekhnia Chkheidze, Hb. de la G., Vol. I1, 

Part I1l,„ page Þ3. 

2 "Daniel Moginié (8.H. Maubert de Gouvest), in his book 

'.'rlltustre Paisantî, (Lausanne, 1754), page 160, asserts 

that a Freneh engineer named Bonal (who had, he says, joined 

Nãdîir at Tiflis in 1735) constrmucted this bridge. Mogini#s 

work, however, is so highly imeginative in places that one 

hesitates to ãaecept as Correet any of his statements (such 

as this) whieh are not corroborated by other authorities. 

Sir Alexander Burnes, în his 'Iravels to VÊ DO ê Vol. 1, 


6 d 268, states that these floating brldges over 
hêrîn . cul bê completed in from three tö sîx days; such 


bridges could only be thrown across the Indus from November 
to April. 
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Nãdir left Peshawar on the 25th Ramadîn (6th January, 1759)1 
and had reached the further bank of the Indus with all his forees 
by the 4th Shawwal (15th January). From this point the Iranian 
army headed for Wazîrabaãd, and crossed the Jhelum (which, 1ike 
the other rivers of the Panjãb, was low at that season) without 
difficulty2 

Near the small fortress of Kunja Mazra? situated 12 
miles N.W. of WazIrãbad, at a road-junction, the Iranian 
advance was opposed by 5,000 to 6,000 men of the Lahore forces, 
under the command of Q§alandar Khãn. The Indîians were d®riven 
back to the fortress,which was them taken; ÇQa1andar Khan and 
many of his men were killed. 

The Iranian advance was then resumed, and the Chenãb 


was erossed in safety. The Iranian army advanced upon, and 
1 


Anand Rãm, fol. 166(a). According to the Bombay edition of 
the T.N. (page 197), Nãdir left Peshawar on the 15th 
Ramadîn;  Anand Rãm seems more likely to be correct, because 
33 days appears rathner an undue amount of tîme for hîs army 
to take to get from Peshawar to the further side of the 
Indus. 

ٌ T.N.» page l197. 

The text of the TãrIkh-i-NãdirI is obscure here (page l97); 
it gîves the name of the fortress as Kãehha MIzã '"on that 
(i.e. the east) side of the river of Wazîrabiãdğ" (i.e. the 
Chmãb). No fortress called Kãehha Mirza can be traced; 
Sir J. Šarkar, in a personal letter to me, expresses the 
view that 'XZãehha MIrzã!f 1ğ a mistake for Kunja Mazra; ãS 
to the words SC g,«T»e o, he considers either that 
(!that!) should read ëa (!this!) or that the account was 
written at Delhî, when  c»>,P gi (!that side!), would mean 
the western side of the Chenãb. This explanation seems 
better than the one which I had previously had in mind, 
namely that Kãehha MIrzã was at a point somewhere near 
Kãehha Sarai (which, according to the Manãzil-i-Futüh 
(fo1. 8(b)) was l0 coss from Yamînaãbãd, on the road to 
Wa zî rãbãd. 
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sacked, Wazîrabãd, and it inflicted the same fate upon 
Yamnînabad (EHninãbad) and other places on the line of mareh1t. 

From Yam1nabãd Nãdir marehed to the Degh Nala 
which he may have cerossed by the Shãh Daula bridge? It was 
here that he is safid to have heard that Zakariyê Khãn, the: 
Governor of Llahore, had made a strongly fortified position | 
on the banks of the Ravîi to the north of the city, on the 
direct line of his approach? Nãdir, îinstead of marehing 
direct on Tiahore, turned due east for a tîme, in order to 
outflank the Indian position on the Ravi. At Mulkpüûr(or 
Mubãrakpua?î the Iranians sighted and them emngaged a strong 
body of Indian troops under the Zamîndêr of AdTnanagar> 


who were marehing to the assîstance of Zakariya Khîn. The 


l1 Ananü Hãm, fol. 167(b). The lot of the inhabitants of the 
Panjãb was indeed pitîiable, for, besîdes suffering severely 
at tiıe hands of the Iranians, they were preyed upon by 
thousands of highway robbers who made theîr appearanee in 
these troubled times (Shaikh Hazîn, page 292); moreover, 
those who fled to the hil 1s for safety were there despoilled 
by the Sikhs (see Malcolm!s ''Sketceh of the Sikhs' in 
Aslatiek Researehes, (Caleutta, 1810), Yol. XI, page 258 
and J. Browmeîs 'History of the Orligin and Progress of the 
Sicks" in his India Tracts (London, 1788), page l3. 


2 gee note 4 below. 
2َ MèMnanã Rãı fol. 167(b) and Siyaru!1-Mıta'akhkhirIn, page 472. 


4 Mirza Mahdî states that Mu1lkpür was 6 coss from Lahore. 
Professor Sarkar considers that Mulkpur should read 
RA !'Mubãrak&banq!, wnich is a place 9 miles north of Lakodehr. 
If this lis correct, it seems unlikely that Nãdîr crossed 
the Degh Nala by the Shãh Daula bridge; it is probable 
that he erossed that river further upstream. 


e This name is given as Ağînagar by Mîrza Mahdî (page 197); but | 
it is evidemtly Adînanagar (now called Dîinanagar, 75 miles 
E.N.B#. of Lahore anû Š8 mîles N.N.E. of Gurdaspur). 
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Indîians were defeated, but a mnımber succeeded in reaehîng 

Lahore. The Iranian army crossed the Ravîi near Lakodehrt 

Soon after, battle was jolned with the forces of ZakarIya Khan 
which, according to Shaikh Hazîn, consisted of 14,000 to 15,000 
cavalry and a number of militiaê Yahya Khãn, the Governo'!s 
etldest son, managed to cut his way through the Iranian ranks, and 
hastêned to the împeror'!s camp with the news On the fol1owing 
day (22nd January), the battle was resumed, but ZakarIya Khaãn, 
because of the 1nadequacy of his forces and the faillure of the 
Emperor's generals to afford him any support, soon realised that 
he could not resîst any longer, and asked for quarter. NãdÎîr 
returned a favourable answer, and ordered 'Abdu!1-Bãqî Khaãh, on 
the 25rd January, to meet Zakarya Khan and to conduet him to his 
preseneeî 0n the Governor!s arrival, Nãdir treated him with great 
honour and respect. "Two days later Naãdîr again receîved Zakarya 
Kknãn; on thîs oecasftlon the latter handed over to the conqueror 20 


1lakhs of mrupees in gold, several elephants and other gifts 


By making his submîssiîon and paying 


Alecordîng to Anand Rim, Nãdir wheeled to the zight, after 
erossing the Degh Nala and outflanked the Iîndians by marehnhing 
to the west of their position. In vîew of what has been salid 
above, this could not have bem the case. în thîs connection, 
see Irakli!s letter to his sister (H. de la G., Yol. IT. 

Part II„,„ page 39%9, and Sir Alexander Burmnes "Travels to 

2 Bokhara?, Vol. II, page l6. 

Shaikh Hazîn, page 293. Muhammad Muhsin ŞiddîIqI, in the 
J auhar-1i-Şamsãm, fol. 6(a), states that Zakarya Khãnhad 
40,000 horsemen. Wîth his usual bias, he adds that Zakarîya 
Khãn, owing to his understanding with the Nizaãmu!1-Mulk, made 
no serlous attempt to stop Nãdir!s progress. (See also Otte? 
Yol. I„, page 374). Shãkir Khîn, in his "Tadhkira? fol. 41(a) 
makes a similar allegation, addîng that Sa“ãdat Khãnh was 
joint1ly responsible with the Nizãmu!1-Mulk for giving the 
instruetions to Zakarya Khãn not to 'oppose Nadir. 

2 Anand Rãm, area: 

a 


b1dem, fol. 1 
ei LERZ ya 212. 


thîs ransom, Zakariyã Khãn was enabled to save Lahore from 
bejng sackedt 

Nãdir remained for l2 days in Lahore, where he 
behaved as though he were already master:of India. He alloweûd 
Zakariya Khãn to retain his position as Governor of Lahore, 
and he gave orders for the reinstatement of Fakhrua!d-Daula, 
the ex-Governor of Kashmir:,. who, after beîng driven out of 
his province by a rebellion, had been deprived of office and was 
living in poverty in Lahore. Nzdir also confirmed Nãsir Khãn, 
his former opponent, as Şubadãr of Kaãbul and Peshawarf 

During Nãdîir!î!s stay în Lahore news was recelved of 
the Emgperor!s efforts to gather together an army to oppose him. 
Nãdir, on receiving this news, addressed a letter to the 
Enperor? Nãdir began by mentioning the Turcomãn origin of the 
Emperor and himself and stated that he had nothing but friendly 
feelings in his mind.i BHe thm referred to the Afghans, saying 


tnat, as India had suffered even more than Iran at the hands 


1 
Anand ERêm, fo1.168(a). Tilok Dãs, however, asserts that 
Lahore was sacked, but his poem cannot be regarded as DOoSSe55 
îng any real historical vëêlue. 


-ٌ T.N.» page l197. 


T.N., page 198. This letter is not in Jones! translation o 
in the present writer!s M8. Shaikh Hazin (page 295) states: 
"Twîce or thricee from Lêhêr also, before he came up wîth 
the Indian army, Nêdir Shêh sent a message to Muhammad Shêh 
to expedîte the returmm to him of his ambassado Mohammed 
Khîn. But although they carried his ambassador along wi th 
them on their march, they would not grant him his congê; 
and at that time itُ did not appear, what their design could 
be in keeping him." 
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of that race, it would seem natural that the Indian ministers 
shou1d wish to punish them. He repeated his statements regarding 
the EHmperor!s treatment of hîs envoys, and conelıuded by wamiıing 
Muhamnad Shãh that, if he went to war, the Indian Army would 
feel the strength of his amy. If, however, the survivors 
submîtted, he would pardon tham. 

Nãdir left Lahore on the 26th Shawwîl (6th February). 
and marched to Sirhind, where he arrîved ten days laterê 
At Sirhind Nãdir heard that Muhammad Shãh had reaeched Kamûãl 
with an army of 300,000 men, 2„000 elephants and a large number 
of cannonî 
It is now necessary to deseribe what had, in the 
meanwnile, beem happening at the Muûghal Court. Yihen the news 
of Naãadir!î!s capture of Kãbul zreached Delhî, 'mıto one l1istened 
to a word or if he listened, he did not understand. "2 However, 
on reports bejmg received of Nãdir!s continued progress, the 
Fmperor summnoned the Nizãmu!1l-Mulk from the Deccan to advîise him. 


When the Nizêmu!1-Mul1k reached the Court, he found that his 


enemy Khãn Daurãn, the leader of the Hindustanîi party, was all- 
powerful, being in comand of the army and possessing mueh 
inf1uenee over the feeble EHtperor; consequently, any advice 


which the Nizêmı!1-Mu1lk offered received but scant attentlon, 
1 


TAN. page 198. See also Ghulãm Ali Khên!s Muqaddama-yi-5Slîãh 
%A1am Nãma, fol. 59(b) (B.M. MS. Addl. 24028) 


T.N., page l199. 
Siyarua!1-Mutatakhkhıirin, page 471. 
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and little or nothing was donel There was mueh talk of 
setting out to repel the invader, but no attempt was made to 
send assiîstance to Zakariya Khên. At the begînning of Ramadaãn 
(15th December 1738) Khãn Daurãn, Qamaru!d-Din Khan, the `: 
I*timadu!d-Daula, `and the Nizãmı!l-Mulk marched out of Delhi 
at the head of the army, but they proceeded no further than | 
the Shã1imãr gardens where they camped for the rest of the 
month2ê Khãn Daurãn, it is true, wrote to Sawai Jal Singh: 
and other Rajput 1eaders? on whose bravery he set mıeh store, 
but, as Sir J. Sarkar points: out: 

"Rajputana had been hopelessly alienated since Aurangzibîs 
time, and Jai Singh and other ehieftaîins were now aiming 
at political salvation by deeclarîing their independence. 
and calling in the Mahrattas to help in dissolving the 
mpire. The Rajahs made excuses and delayed coming. "f4 

The !&mperor even went so far as to appeal to the Peshwa Baji Rao, 
but 'reJjiance on the Mahrattas, even if serlously contemplated, 
proved like leaning on a broken reed.! A summons was then 

sent to Saf ãdat Khãn Burhãnu!'1-Mu1k, the Şubadãr of Oudh, who, 
in response thereto, set out to join the Emperor in the third 
week of January, ı759 

| At the beginning of Shawwal (12th January), when the 


û Rustam 1î (fol. 282(a)) states that when Khën Daurãn suggested 
any olan, the Nizãmuı!1l-Mu1l1k opposed him, and vice versa. 


 Anand Rãn, fol. 168(b). 
Siyarmmı!'1l-Mutaîtakhkhirîin, page 472. 
Sir J. Sarkar!s "Nãdiîir Shãh in Indiat'!', page 31. 


(Ne) 


ibidem, page 32. 
Dr. A.IL. Srivastava, op. cit.» page 63. 
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news reached Delhî of the arrîval at the Indus of the force 
which Nãdir had sent on in advance, the Mughal army at last 

set out, but its progress was so leîsurely that ît took a 

monthı to cover the four stages from the Shãlîimãr gardens to 
Kamnã11 I1n response to urgent requests by the Nizãmu!1-Mulk: 
and Khãn Daurãn, the împeror himself left Delhî on tis 18th 
sShawwã1 (29th January), and reaehed Pëãnipat, 20 miles south of 
Karnã1, on the 27th of that month (7th February) f he arrived 
at Kamiãl a few days later. It had original1ly bem intended 

to advance beyond Karnê1, but, as the plaîn just to the north 
of that town was a stùüitable camping-groundû, being plentifully 
provided with water by the l1 Mardëãn canalı and protected by 
thiek jungle to the north, and as 1it was deemed expedient to 
awaît the arrival of Saf ãdat Khãn andğ the contingent from O0udh? 
the Indian commanders proceeded no further. A mud wall was 
constructed round the camp, the easterm side of which was bounded 
by the Alî Mardãn canal. Guns were mounted at intervals on the 
wall round the camp which is sa1d to have been fourteen miles in 


circumference®€ 


The numbers of combatants in the Indian camp are 


l | 
Siyaru!1-Muta!akhkhirin, page 472. 


-ٌ Aanand Rãm (fo1. 168(b)) states that when the news was received 
that Nãdir Shãh had reached the Iîndus, the Tndian commanders 
urged the nperor to advance against the îinvaders. 


2َ giyaru!1-Muta!akhkhirin, page 472. 


ê Joumal of NMrzã Zamîn (Fraser, page 152). Hanway (Vol. IV, 
page 159) states that 'some wrîters mention ît as twelve 
milesî!!. 
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varlously given, ranging from only 80,000 to the fantastiec 
figure of 1, 200,000$ it îs probab1le that the former figure 
is close to the truth. TITf„ however, the numbers of non- 
combatants are taken into accomt, the total may, as $i J. 
gŞarkar suggests, have been nearly a million al! told. 

ron Sirhind, Nãdir sent out a force of 6„000 Kurdish 
cavalry, under HãjjÎ Khãn2? to reconnoitre the Indian position. 
0n the next day the army set cut for Ambala via Rãja Saral. 
I.eavinge his baggage and haram at Ambala, Nãdir marched to Slîfãhabai, 
35 miles north of Karmal on the 19th February. That same night 
the Kurdish patrols whom Nãdir had semt out from Sirhînd came into 
contaet with the Indian forces, and a number of Indian troops 
were killed and others captured? The Kurdish patrols then fell 
back to Sarai *Azimãbãd, a village 23 miles south of Srlalîabãd 
and 12 miles north of Karnal; from this village they sent 
Nãdir their report, together with some of the prisoners. The 
$hah thereupon ordered these patrols to reconnoitre both to 


the east and to the west of the enemy positionî 


Mirza Mahdi, as stated on page 212 above, gives the strength of 
this Indian host as 300,000 men. Sir J. Sarkar ('""Nãdir Sltah 
in India!'!, page 34) reduces this figure to 75,000 combatants. 
The #'reneh adventurer de Vou1lton, in his "Verdadelra e Bıxacta 
Noticia!" (which the present writer translated from the 
Portuguese and published, together with an introductîon and 
notes, in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
Vo1. IV, Part II„ pages 223-245), states that the Mughal army, 
after the battle of Karnal, consisted of 400,000 horsemen and 
800,000 infantry. ZÎhere is no doubt, however, that the number 
of camp-followers was exceptionaliy large, and that some 
vrîters, like de Voulton, may have erroneously included their 
numbers in the total of the fighting foree. 

2 T.N., page 199; see also raser, page 153. 

T.N., pege 199. The Indian commanders are said to have been 

most negligent as regards sending out patrols. 


T.N.„ page 199. 217 


0n the 12th Dhu!1l-Qa(*da (21st February) Nãdir moved 
forward and, marehiîng via Tirawari, arrived at Saraîi %zImabãd 
early in the morning of the 13th; here the Governor of Ambala 
put up a show of resistance for a time? 

Nãdir leamnt from hîs sceouts and from Indian prîsoners 
of the strength of the !împeror!s posltîion, as well as of the 
existence, south of Sarai “zimãbãd, of a belt of jungle, 
traversed by only one narrow road, extending for eiglt miles in 
the direction of Karmfãal. Et became elear to him that the only 
practicable course open to him was to make a détour to the 
east of Karnãl, which would enable him not only to outflank 
the ememy but also to avoid this belt of jungle. If Muhammad 
anan issued forth from his lines, he would give him battle on 
the plain, some 7 miles in width, stretching eastward from Karral 
to the Jumna; if, on the other hand, the Enperor elected to 


remain inactive behind his fortificatÃons, he would march on to 


Pênipat and thence to De1hif? 

No further advance was made on the 13th Dhu!1-Qa "da, 
but on the next morning (Vonday, the 25rd February), (zdir left 
Sarali Azimãbãd, led his troops across the'“Al1 Mardãn canal and, 
marehing south-east for some miîles, camped at a poîmt apparently 
just to the north of the village of Kunjpura, which îs sîtuated 
543 miles E.N.E. of Kamiãl and a mile and a half west of the 
Jumna. Nadir, at the head of some of his body-guard, rode up close 


EÊ e E Dn 


TN.N. page 200. 
2 
ibidem. 
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to the Indöë1ian camp; after tekîing a careful note of the 


disposition of the enemy, he returned to hîs own camp+ 


Scouts reported to Nîdîir in the evening that Saîãdat 


Khãn, the Subadãr of Oudh, who was on his way to reinforce the 


#mperor with 320,000 men, had reached Pãnipat, 20 mîles to the 


south of Karnãlê Nãdir immediately despatehed a strong force 


to întercept Saf ãdat KIlên? 


1 w 
T.N.» page 200. 


2 


lbidem.  Šee also Sir J. Malcolmî!s translation of Nadirîs 


1etter to hiqdã Qulî Mîrzã in "Aslatick Researehes!, Vol. Z, 
page 542 (for reasons whîeh will be given later, this letter 
has to be used with care as an authority.) ÃAccording to 

thîs translation, the letter was written at Delhi on the 

29th Dhu!1-Qa* da 1115 (sie). 'he Iranian text of this I1etter 
is given by MVulammnad Bakhsh ("Ashîlb") in his Tã'rîkh-14-.. 
shahãdat-i-Farrukh Sîyar va Jalûs-i-Muhammad Shãh (India 
0ffice MS. No. 422), foll.509(b)-515(b). Ashîlb says that 
this letter was drafted by Mîrz& Mahdî1 in the camp at 

Karnã1 (not Delhi, as stated in the translation). 


ibidem. In the Risãla-yi-Mulammed Shãh, fol. 106(b)„ it is 


stated that Saf“ãdëêt Khan seeretly sent word to Nãdir of hîs 
coming. 
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CÇCHAPTER _XVI. 


The Invasion of India, II. Karl. 


0n the morning of the fateful 15t14-.Dhu!1-Qaf* da 
(24th February) Nãdir split up his army into three divisions. 
He ordered Nasrullah Mîrza, who at that time was in command 
of the left wing, to advanee from the Jumna towards Karnî1,1 
while he himself, with a number of men, marehed southwards 
between the Jtümna and the 'AlT Mardãn canal in order to recon- 
nof4tre the enemy posî1tion and to înspecet the ffeld of battle. 
wWhi1st Nãdir was so engaged, the troops.whom he had despatched 
the previous evening to intercept Saُ*ãdat Klîan returned ,saying 
that the Subadãr had managed to elude them by making a detour 
and that he had reached the Emperozs!s camp at m1dnight;? they 
had, however, pursued him and captured a number of his men, 


bes1ldes taking mteh booty. 


+ T. N.„ page 200. Mîrza Mahdî says that KIãdir ordered Naşrüûlîlah 
to advance towards Karnãl "from the north side of the river 
Juma!. 85ir J. Sarkar ("Nãdir Slîah in India", page 37) 
takes this as meaning that the young Prince had erossed 
tne Jtma, whien, as he rightly observes, was- unlîkely. The 
explanatîon may be that Nasru!1lah and his men had been ad- 
vancing to, or posted at, some poimt close to where the 
village of Khirãjpûr (1î mile E.N.E. of Kûnjptûra) now stands; 
for a mile or so to the S.I. and §. of Khirãüjpîlr, the Jumna 
f1lows from east to west before turning south again; thus, 
Naşru'1l1ah, when at or near Khirãjpüîr, would have been north 
of the Jutumna. 


- T.N., page 201. “Abdu!1l-Kar1m (Bayãn, fol.l6éa.) and othe 
authorities confirm that Safãdat Khãn reaehed the Emperorîs 
camp at this time. Rustam %12î (fo1l.283(a)) gives the : 
strength of his force as only 20,000 men. Owing to a wound 
received three months before, Saf ãdat Khãn was uwnable to 
ride a horse, and had either to be carried in a portable 
chair or to mount an elephant. 
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0n hearing this news, Nãdir halted, his posiîtion 
then befîmg some three and a half mi1les to the east of the 
Tndian camp;1 here he was joimed by Nasru!llah and his troops.î? 

In the meantime, Sa“ãdat Kliãn had gone to pay his 
respects to Muhammad Shãh. During his audience word was 
brought to Sa*ãdat Khan that the Qizilbãsh troops were plunder- 
ing hls baggage.7 EnfurLiated by this news, Sa' 'ãdat Khãn took 
a hurrled leave of the Emperor; despîte all endeavours to 
restrain him, he called his men to arms, and rushed off to try 
and vreeover his baggage. His troops, who had been contînuûually 
on the marehl for a whole month and who were unused to forced 
marches, were mueh fatigued, and but few responded to his call; 
nevertheless Sa“ãdat Khãn pressed impetuously on, though 


followed only by l,000 cavalry and some hündreds of infantry.? 


2 T.N.,„ page 201. 
2 4tidem. 


2َ Bayan, fol.16(b).  Hareharan Dãs, in his "Chahãr Guldhar 
' Shujã®i states that Muhammad Shãh had doubts as to Sa“ãdat 
Kmãn!s 1loyalty, and made him swear on the Qo!rãn that he 
woulã be faithful (see fol.8la. Hareharan:Dãs, like 
Sılbdu!'1-Kartn, asserts (fol.82a.) that the news of the 
Qizilbãsh attack upon Sa*ãdat Khan!s.baggage traln reaehed 
him during his audiîenee. : 


4 atdu!1-Karîn states that many of Sa“ ãdat Khãn's men believed 
that he was still with the Emperor, while others, putting 
the care of their horses before alî else, refused to stir... 
(Bayãn, fo1l.17(a)).  Anand Rãm (fo1l.169b.) says that 
Sa*adãt Khan î'îwith..a head1long impetuosity misplaeed in a 
commander, flew to the scene of action accompanted by only 
the few horsemen who were with him, without collecting his 
artillery or wa1lting to form h1îs men în any kind of order.î 


ew-_ 
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When Safãüğüat Khãn anã his small force emerged 
from the Indian lines, they encountered some Iranian 
patrols who were advancing from the opposite direetion. 

The Irantans immedfate ly felgned flight in the hope of lur- 
ing Sa*adat Khëãn and his wen further away from thelr 1ines.1 
Sa“ãdat Khan hastened after the retreating foe, anû sent 
uürgent appeals to the camp for reînforcements to enab1le him 
(as he imagined) to follow up his success. The Emperor 
wished to go in person to Safãdat Khênî!s assîstance, but the 
Nijzãmu'1-Mulk and Khãn Dauran dissuaded him, saying that it 
would be a mistake to fight that day.ê 

The Emperor. then asked the Nîzamu!1-Mulk for his 
advîice, who replied that, as Khan Daurãn was în command of 
the right wing and therefore nearest to Sa“ãdat Khãn, he 
should go to .the assi1istance of the last named.7 The 
Emperor agreed, and Khãn Daurãn aecordingly set out, at the 
head of between 8,000 and 9„Ö000 cavalry.4 

Nãdir, who, as Mirza Mahdî remarks "had longed fo 


sueh a day",? donned a coat of mal1l and a helmet, and put 


1 Bayãn, fol.17 (a). 
2 14bidem,fol.17(b). 


3 Bayãn, foıl.18(a). Acceording to Anand Rãm (fo11.169(b) and 
170(a)), Khãn Daurãn, on receiving this order, said that 
the army had not expeected to fîght that day and that jit 
would be better to wait till the morrow, when the arti1l- 
lery could be p1laced in the front. The Emperor was dis- 
pleased at this answer, whereupon Khãn Daurãn, "who had 
the good of his master at heart", mounted his elephant, 
and set out. 


4 Bayãn, fol.18(a). 


e T.N., page 201. See also As1laticek Researehes, Vol.X, 
page 543. 222. 


himself at the head of 1,000 picked Afshã horsemen, in 
readiness to zide from p1laee to plaee and dîreet the opera- 
tions.. hen Nãdi1ir heard of the advance of §Sa*ãdat Klîan and 
Knãn Dauıran, he pî1aced 3„000 of his men in ambush, and sent 
out two bodies of jazãyirchîis, eaeh 500 strong, wÎîith orders 
to draw the enemy into the trap.? 

Hanvway states that Nãdir, in order to frighten the 
elephants of the Indians, ordered stagings to be carried by 
pairs of camels; on these stagings he had naphtha and other 


combustible materia1ls placed, whfieh were to be set on fire 
during the battle.) 

It was one o'!cloek in the afternoon when the battle 
began.  Saf*ãdat KHãn awa his scanty force, who formed the 
Indian right wîng, became heavily engaged with the Iranians 
at Kunjpûüra. The jazãyircelits, who had been posted behind 
the wal1ls and bult1ã4ngs there, jone en 1n a destructive fire.® 
A 14tt1le later on, Khãn Daurãn!s division, whieh now constitut- 
ed the Indian centre, came into aetion wîth the Iranian centre 
under Nagru!l1lah. A wÎde gap separated Khãn Þaurên's 


divis1on from that of Sa*ãdat Khãn and a similar gap existed 


1 Fraser, (quoting Mîrzã Zamãn!s 'Journal!') page l157. 
2 4biden. | 


2 Hanway, Yol.IV, page 166. Cf. Firdausi!s deseripþtion of 
Alexander'!s iüethod of Searîng Fut!s elephants. 

4 Father J. 7ieffenthaler!s "Besehreibung des Feldzuges des 
Thamas Kuliehanî?, in J. Bernoulli!'s "Historisch-Geogımh- 
ische Besehreibung von Hindustan!, Ber1fn, 1785-1787, 
Yol.II,„ Part II, page 509. 
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between the former and the Indian left wing. For this rea- 
son, none of the Indian leaders had KMmowledge of what the 
others were doimng, and there was thus a complete lack of co-. 


+ Moreover, SO 


hesion and co-ordination on thetr side. 
hurried1ly had the Indian cormanders advaneed to the attack 
that they had little or no artillery with them. 

Sa*?%dat Khãn's men were the first to give ground, 
though they only did so after sustaining heavy casualties. 
He himself, surroumnded by some of his followers, bravely con- 
tinued the fight until his elephant aa: charged by that of his. 
naphew Siifr Jang, wh41eh had beem maddened by a wound.? 
Sa 'adat Khãn's elephant then got out of control, and bore him 
into “husEeani An ranks, where he was made prisoner.7 

The Indian centre, under Khãn Dauran, fought on 
bravely, but tlıey, like Sa“ãdat Klîãn!s men, were mown down by 
the rapid and accurate fire:of the jazi anê ê; as well as by 
that from the zanburak * The swordsmanship, %f whieh the 


Tndians were so proud, was of little avail against sueh 


1 Bayëãn, fol.18(b). 


-ٌ Muhammad Bakhsh ('"Ashîbî), "mã&'!r1kh-i-Shahãdat-i-Farrukh- 
Siyar va Jalüs-i-Muhammad Shãh', fol.216(a), Bayãn, fol. 
19(b), Ghulãm 2121 Naqavî's “mãdü!s-Sa* ãdat, foll.31(a) 
and -31(b). 

2 For the manner in which Sa!t'ãdat Khëãn was captured, see the 

Siyar, page 473 and Irakli, H. de la G., Yol.II, Part I1I, 
page 259. 
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methods of fighting; as '(Abdu!1-Karîm remarked: "An arrow 
cannot answer a l1az&ãyir."t | 

The end came when Ehãn Daurëãn, who had already been 
wounded, received a mortaLl womd from a musket shot and fel1l 
uüunconscious in his howda;?^ his brother and son and many other 


umara weye among the s1ain.2 Bereft of thefîr leader, the few 


sûrvivors of the Zndian eentre were speedîly overcome, and at 
five o'!elock the battle was over. Khan Daurãn's servant, at 
great personal risk, succeeded in bringing his mesterback to 
the Indian camp.“ 

Though so succeesful in the field, Nãdir was too 
prudent to attempt an attack on the Emperor'îs position;? as 
wi1l1 be seen later, he had other expedients in view for bring- 
1ıng about the subjection of Muhammad Slfîah and hîs army. | 


The po1lnts that are ehîjefly remarkable in respect 
to this engagement are, in the fîrst place, the marked con- 


trast between Nãdir!s generalship-and that of the Indian 


` Bayîn, fo1l.]18(b). A vivid, but faneiful, aceount of the 
battle is given by Nijãbat in his ballad '"Nãüir Vîr", (see 
Kaul's translation în the Jowmnal of the Panjãb Historica1l 
Soctety, Vo1l.VI, lines 659-682); sse alšãšo Tilok Dãs!s poem 
(W. Irvine's translation in J.R.A.S., Yol.IXVI, Part I). 
Neither of- these poetical deseriptions can be regarded as 
having any historîcal value. 


2َ Ashûb, fol.219(a). 


2 Por lists of the ımarã killed or wounded, see Ashûb, fol. 
219(b)„ Bayên, fol1.19(a) and 19(b), Siyar, p.473, Fraser, 
page 158, etc. 


4 #shüb, fol.219(b). 
2 T.N., page 203. 
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leaders; in taeties, as in strategy, Nêdir was itmneasurably 

superilor. Second1y, the numbers aetually engaged on both 

sides formed but a smal1l proportion of the whole. The 

Indian left wing, after emerging from its lines and taking 

up a position by the side of the'A1lÎ Mardãn canal, remained 

passiîve the whole time,1î and of Kifãn Dauraãn!'s and Saf ãdat 

Khãn!'s divisions, many did not advance to the attaek.. 

The ceasualttles sustained by the Tndians have been 
mueh exaggerated by some writers, stüch as Virza Mahdî, who 
puts their losses in killed alone as high as 50,000.2 In 
al1 probability, the Indüdians may have l1ost some l0,„000 men;7 
they could not have lost many more, since the total number 
engaged on the Indian side was not greatly in exceess of that 
figure. Accordîng to a contemporary letter quoted by 
Fraser,Î, the losses on the Iranian side were 2,500 killed 
" 

It is alleged in the Jauhar-i-Şamnsãmn (fol.34(a)) that the 
Nilzamua!l Mulk prevented the Emperor from sendîng re în- 
forecements to Khãn Dawan. 

2 T.N., page 292. Fãdir himself also exaggerates the Indian 
losses; in his letter to Ridã Qulî, he stated that the 
enemy lost upwards of 20,000 in killed, and a much great- 
er number cell Gece (Asiatiek Researehes, Vol.X, page 
544); as Nãdir coneludes his letter with the words !!Make 


coptes of this our royal mandate and dîsperse them over 
our-empîre, that the welîi-wiîshers of cur throne may be 


happy and rejoice...!", it is obvîious that he qe1l1berately 


magnified his success în order to give heart to hîs sup- 
porters. The letter contailns some other particulars of 

the battle which cannot (evidğently for the above #eason) 
be reconeiled with accounts by other writers. 


2 De Voulton, 9D.çcit., page 230. 
4 Frasez, Paşe 15. Balwaz eats these figures.  Shajkh 
n ; ) s to 


wan 
az pãge goe e other reme by assertîng 
hat. tltıe nianps los nl men L ed. and scor 
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who were s1lightly woundedi) 
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and 5 „000 wounded, but these figures seem on the high side. 
In the evening, the Rizîmu'!1-Mulk, the Z'tinîãdu!d 
Daula and the eunuehils of the Taperinl haram went to see Kên 
` Daurãin. The wounded comander-in-ehtltef, who had #ecovered 
his senses in the meanwhile, sa1d to them, în tones that 
were almost 1inaudîib1le through weaknessı 
qe have ceompleted cour businesSê*»»*».». Do not let 
the #Empero” meet Nãdir Shãh or take Nãdir to Delhî, 
but remove this calamity (bal@) from here Ee any 
means in your power.!l 
That same evening Sa*@adat Kliãn was brought before 
vyadir. After answering tactfully some questions whieh 
Nãdir put to him respecting the resources of the Emperor, 
Sa 'ãdat Khãn recommnended the Slîãh to summon the Nizaãmuı'1l-Mulk 
and to discuss the terms of peace with him.? Nãdir fol1owed 
this advice, wÎîith the result that the Kizamı!1l-Mulk, having 
been invested by the Emperor with power to negotiate, went 


to the Iranian camp, where he arrived after nightfall on 


the 25th February.^7 


1 Siyar, page 473. ÃAecording to Otter (Vol.I, page 381), the 
Nizãmu!1-Mu1k îinsulted Khãn Daurîn as he lay moribund and 
helpless, and so revenğed himself for a numbe of rude 
remarks whieh the Çomander-in-Chlef had made in regaryd 
to him at the Court (Khãn Dauraãn 1s said by Tilok Dãs and 
others to have likened the Nizamu!1-Mulk to a monkey). 


2 Erazûnts<öa” *@ãdat, fo1.31(b). 


yv strîakir Kliãn was with the Nizãmum!1-Mu1k on this occasion and 
has descrîbed the meeting with Wãdir (see the translation 
of the relevant passage in the Tadhkira in E1 l1lioct & 
Dowson, Yol.YVIII, pages 232-4.) 
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0n bešjmg condueted to the SHãh, the Njizãmu!1-Mu1lk 
discussed with h1im the terms of settlement, and it was agreed 
that Nãdir should inflict no further injury on India and 
return to Iran in cons1ideration for an indemnîty of 50 1akhs 
of rupees,? payab1le in instalments. Having requested the 
Nizanu!1-Mu1k to iniite the Emperor to luneh on the following 
day, Nãdir gave the Indian statesman leave to return. 

Notwithstanding the death-bed aêvice of Ktîãn Dauran, 
Muhammad Shah aecepted NWadir!s invitation. Mîrza Mahdi” 
states that the Emperor, on ëha 17th Dhu!1-Qa“da (26th February), 
formal1y abdîcated and that, after removîing the cerown from hiz 
head, he set out for the Iranian camp.? It is cwrlous that, 
while MÎrza Mahdî mentions the Emperor !'s abdü1ication, he omîts 
to say whether Mùhanmad snah formally handed his erown over to 


Nadir on this or any subsequent occasion. It is obvious 


1 @he amount is given as 2 çrores by GhulãmAlÎ (Siyar, page 
475) and Otter, Vol.I, page 384, but Sir J. Sarkar ("Wãdir 
sıtth and Iîndia!"', page 50) puts the amount at only 50 1lakhs. 
Aecording to the Bayãn (fol.20(b)), the amownt of the i in- 
demnity was left unsettled, but this seems unlikely. 


T.N., page 203. M. de Bussy, in his "Remarques sûr l1!'Histojire 
de Nader Cha, Roy de Perseît (see the Orme MSS. in the India 
0ffice, Vol.ZXXIII, page 32), says that Nãdir had intended to 
seat himself on the throne of India, but that the NMMizam'!1- 
Mulk dissuaded hîm from doîing so, on the grouwnds that he- 
would not be able to hold so large a Gounty in subjectîon 
(de Bussy claims to have obtained the above and otlıer infor- 
mation relating to Nadi?. from Iranîans who rema1ned 1n India 
after thë Shahîs depa”ture.) 


2 Itıs possible that Muhammad Shãh surrendered the crown to 
Nãdîir on the oecasion of his second visit to the Iranian 
camp when he, as will be seen below, was virtually a prison 
er, but lif this were so, why should MIrza Mahdî mentîiîon the 
abdieation as having taken place before the first visit? 
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from what oceuered later that the Emperor did, in fact, 
abdicate, and that Nãdir assumed for a time the erown of 
Indfia, but nothing appears to be on record as to any official 
ceremony of investiture having taken place. 

Muhammad Shãh, on reaching the Iranian lines, was 
recetved by Nasru!'1lah VIrza whom Nãdir had sent to meet him 
and conduet him to the tent of audîlience. When the Emperor 
drew near, Mãdir himself emerged, and greeted his imperlal 
guest in the customary manne»r,î mueh stress being lal1d on the 
faet that they were both of Turcoman orlgin. Nadir then took 
Muhammad .Sltãh by the hand, led him into the tent and seated 
hin on the throne by his side. After some conversation to- 
gether (which was conducted in Turkish)2, the Slîãh anü Emperor : 
were served with food. Nãdir, in order to show his guest 
that the food had not been polsoned, exehanged dishes at the 
beginning of the mea1l.^ Nadir himself handed a cup of 


coffee to the Emperor.  ëThe meeting betweem the two monarchs 


passed off without the sîightest hiteh or unpleasantness; 
"nothing that courtesy and friendship requlred was omitted 

4 
during the whole conferencee, whieh lasted a quarter of the dayî 


1 


Anand Rãmn, fol.1l71(a) says: When they (i.e. Muhammad Shlîãh 
and Nasru!llah) drew near, the Shãh himself came forward, 
and théê usual etiquette between the Iranian and Mughal 
Courts followed.! See also Mfadir!s letter to Ridãî Qulî1 
MÎrza, in Astlatick Researehes, Yol.X, page 545. 


2َ he Nizamı!1-Mulk had previous1ly informed the Emperor that he 
yenê O to converse with Nadir in Turkish (Harcharan Dis 
fo1.ö7a. n 


2 Hareharan pas, fol.87(b). 
4 Mnanã Rãm, fol.171(b). 
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Ttıe Euperor was then eseorted baek to.his own camp; it is 
sa1d that the suecessful outeome of the meetings between 
NMîdir Shah, the Nizãmu!1-Mulk and the Emperor restored the 
peace of mînd of the Indian troops, who now had hopes of 
being allowed to return to thel» Hokêdè 

Ever since the evening after the battle, howeve?r, 
Nãdir had kept the Indian camp elosely invested; no one was 
suffered to leave, and no provistions were allowed to be 
brought ın. By this means, Nãdir knew that he could ensure 
prompt compliance with hîs terms. 

Khãn Daurãn having died on the day after the battle, 
the posts of Commander-î1in-Chief and Paymaster-in-Chief which 
he had held, became vacant.? I1n eftrcumstanees whieh it is 
unneeessary ša deseribe here,) the Nizamu'!l-Mulk obtaî1ned the 
post of Mir Bakhshi (Paymaster-in-Chief), a position which 
Sa*adat Khãn, it is said, had been hoping to obtaim himself. 
When Safadat Khan found that the Nizamu!1l-Mulk had: foresta1led 


1 q.x., page 203; de Voulton, page 230. 


2 There is much disagreement between the authorities as to the 
date of Kin Dauwran's death. TI have selected the 25th 
February, since that is the date given by VMIrZa Mahdi (T.N. 

age 202), by Ananã Ham, fol.170(b), and by Nãdir himself 
(ger "Asiatilcek:Researehesî!, Vol.X, page 543.) Virzã Zaman 
Fraser, page lél) and Siyar give, respeetively, the.27th 
and 28th February. û 


2 Por these partieulars, see Hareharan Das, fol.88(a), also 
Siyar, pages 473-4. The Nizîmu!1-Mulk also obta1ned the 
post of AmnImu!l-Umarã, and it is known that S5af*@dat Khan had 
had designs on that as well (see Siyar page 474), and | 
Dr. Srivastava, gp.ceit., page 69. 
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him, he became beside himself with rage.Î In this state, 

he rushed off to Kadir Shah and sought to undo the work of 
his suecessful rival by indueîng the Slãh not to rest content 
with such a small. :indemiîty as that provîideüd for in the 
treaty made with the Njzamuı!1-Mulk.  SaCadat Khan pointed 
out that, if the Shah were to mareh to Delhi, he would be able 
to obtain an încaleulable amount of gold, jewellery and other 
valuables from the Emperor!'s treasurles and from the houses 
of the nobles anã merchants.2  Safadat Khiãn added: "There 
1s now no one of note at the Imperla1 Court except Asaf Jah, 
who is a telekster and a phî1losopher. 1® th1s trftekster 1s 
snared, everything will happen as your Majesty desires."? 
Nãdüir showed pleasure at these words of Safadat Khan!s, and 
determî1ned to follow his advice. 

After purposely wa1lting a few days, Nãdir, on the 
24th Dhu!1-Qa“da (5th Mareh), summoned the Nizamu'1-Mulk again, 
and ordered him to TPeqtuest the Emperor to zevîisît his camp. 
The Nizamu'1-Mulk protested that this procedure would not be 
in conformity with the treaty, but the Shah, after saying that 
his pürpose was not to abrogate the treaty or to aet to the 
detrîiment of the Emperor, ins1sted that a further înterview 


was neeessary.? 


ã Siyar, page 474; Rustam“Alîi, fo1.286(a). 
2َ Siyar, page 474. 

2 Hareharan Dãs, fol.88(5). 

u Siyar, page 474. 
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The bloekade of the Indîan camp not havîng been re- 
laxed, the laek of food there had become so acutet that the 
Ni zãmu!1-Mu1k had no optîfion but to comply. He aecordîngly 
wrote to the Emperor in the sense demanded by Wãdir Slîãh. On 
receilving th1ls letter, Muhammad snãn, despite the remonstranees 
of some of his nobles, who advised a further appeal to arns,^ 
proceeded to the Iranian camp on the 26th Dhu!?!1-Qatf da (7th 
March), accompanfted by a retinue of 2,„000 gekstha.) 

Though Nãdir outward1ly treated the Emperor wiîth 
respect and orderedf*Abdu'1-Bãqi Kliãn to attend to his wants,? 
Muhammad Shãh, was,in reality, a prisoner,> as were also the 
nobles in his entourage. After the Emperor's arriva1l, 
Qizilbãsh troops were sent to his ceamp who selzed a11 the 
arti1lery and arrested such of the leaders and nobles who were 
stil! there.@ he Indlan rank and file were then 1informed 
tnat they were at liberty to stay on at Karnãl or to proceed 


to Delhi or to theîr homes.ُ Bereft of all their leaders, 


n Mirzã Zaman (Fraser, page l67); De Youlton (page 251) states 
that 4000 Tndî1îan troops were killed when tryîlng to obtaln 
provitsions and fodder outside the1r camp. He adds that the 
seareity of food was sueh that "the measure of wheat and 
riee whlehln used to cost the tenth part of a rupee was sold 
at ten rupees or Ll00 sous. 


Anand Rãm, fo1.175(a). 
3 Bayan, fol.22(a). 

8 n.N., page 203. 

Anand Rãm, fol.173(a). 


6 pe Voulton, page 236. Aslîüb (fol.260(a)) states that Nadir 
ordered the Indü4dan cannon to be sent to: Qgandahar. See also 
Aslaticek Researches, Yol.X, page 546. 


7 Siyar, page 474. 
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and weakened by famine, the Indian soldîiers endeavoured as 
best they could to escape to their homes, but large numbers 
were killed en route by roving bands of Qizîltêsh eavalry 

and by robber bands, as well as by the peasantry.1 


0n the lst Dhu!'l-Hijja (12th Mareh) the Shãh and 


the Emperor left Karriã1 for Delhi, Muhammad Slîãh keeping a 
coss (approximately 2 miles) behînd Nãüir.? 


Prevîous to his departure, NMãdir had despatehed in 
advance Sa*ãdat Khan, whom he had appointed WakITlu!1-Mutlaq 
(Deputy of the Absoluté) of India, and Tahmãsp Khan Jalãyir, 
with an escort of 4,000 cavalry. They bore with them a 
royal order (shiqgqa) from the Emperor to the Governor 
Lutfl11lah Kliãn for the handing over to Tahmãsp Khãh of the 
keys of the city, and also an ediet (zaqam) from Nãdir confim- 
îng Lutfu'llah Khãn in his position. 


j Hazîn, page 296, and de Youlton, page 2351, Asllîüb, fol.257(a). 


ê T.N., page 203; PFraser, page I77. 


3 Bayan, fo1l.22(a). Ashûb, fo1.260(b). sShãkir Klîãn, fol.453(a) 
raser, page 175. 
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CHAPTER XVILI. 


The Invasîion of India. ZI. Delhi. 


When the news of the battle of Karnãl was brought 
to Delhî, the capable Kotwîl of the city, Hajji Fülãû Khan, 
took effective measures to prevent any panic or outbreaks of 
lawlessness, and steps were taken to put the city into a 
state of defence. ; .- 

When Tahıiãsp Khan Jalayir anãü Sa“adat Khan:reached 
the gates of Delhi, they found them celosed agaî1nst them. They. 
thereupon sent to the Governor, butfu!11lah Khãn, the shiqga 
or order from the Emperor and Nãdir!s raqam, with the result 
that butfut1lah Khan opened the gates and delivered up to 
Tahmasp Khan the keys of the fortress and those of the trea- 
suries and store-houses.- | 

Preparatîons were then beguûun for the reception of 
the Emperor and Nadir Shali. 

Meanwhi1le Nadir Shah and Muhammad Shah were on their 
way to the capital.  ravel1ling via Fanipat, Sonepat and 


Narela, the two monarcehs reached the §halimar gardens, just 


1 Anand Ram, fo1.172(b). The letter from Surat which was püb- 
lished in the TZondon "Daily Post" of 23rd November 1739 
states that "the.traitor Saadul-Cawn (sie) was sent with an 
army of 24,000 men to Dilly where they shut the gates against 
him, but hê, with his usual Perfidy, telli4ing them that the 
Mogul ... had beaten Nãdir Slîãh and was in pursuit of him, 
gained admittance." In the Jauhar-î-Samsãm (fol.53b), 
Naşru'!llah is said to have been sent to Delhî with 5^000 
horsemen, under the gufidance of Sa“ãdat Kliãn who "beُng a 
fellaw-countryman, had become a friend of the enemy and 
inereased his dignity." 

2 §iyar, page 474. 234. 


outs1de Delhi, on the 7th Dhu'l-Hijja (18th March). On the 
fol1owîng day, N#dir 'gave leave'! to the Emperor to ente 
the city, 1n order 2ö D5GDAPê for his receptton.? yadir him- 
self remained in the Shãlimãr gardens till the 9th Dhu!'1- 
Hijja (20th Mareh), when he made. his entry into Delhî in 
great state. The streets were lined with troops,2 and the 
sıriãh!s procession was headeûd by 100 elephants:on eaeh of 
ileh several jazayirehîs were mounted.  Nîdir himself was 
on horseback, and when he reached the fortress and dîismounted, 
the cannon thundered forth a salute.7 

The Emperèr received Nãdir with great pomp and | 
eceremony-and gave him costly presents. ` MÎrzZã Mahdi g1ves an 
exaggerated.and distorted account of what occeurred. he. 
Emperor, according to hîm, "spread the table of humility for 
the feast of hospitality."€® Nãdir,.in return, thanked the 
Emperor for his attentions and înformed him that he was, in. 
virtue of the treaty concluded at Karmlã1l, once more in 
possession of his kingdom.”7 In recoğnîtion of Nãdir!s 
magnanimity, lfuhammad Shah therjof fered his guest all the 
royal treasures and jewels. "Althouglı all: the treasures of 


the (other) kings of the earth were not. equal te a tenth 


1 T.N., page 203, Fraser, page 178. 

Ashüb, fol.263(a). ERÊ 
3 Irakli. (H. de la G., Vo1.II, Part II, page 360). 
-ٌ T.N., page 204. 


2 1ıbidem. These were (if uttered) but empty words, for vadir, 
as will be seen below, did not relinstate Muhammad Shãh 
until jüûst-before his departure from Delhi. 
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part of a tenth part" of these gifts, Nadir refused for a 
long while. to aecept them, and only gave way after the 
EuUBêVOT had repeated1ly urged him to do so.t+ Needless to 
say, this reluetance on Nãdir!'s part was merely felgned. 

After his KeGapt40n Anê entertainment by the 
Emperor, Nêdir took up his quarters in the palace buli1lt by 
Siffãh Jahãn, near the D1van-1-Khãss,2 while Muhammad Siiãh 
occupied a buildîng close to the Asad Burij or Tiîon Tower.7? 
As for the Qizilbãsh troops, some were quartered in and 
around the fortress and others were billeted in the city 
itself. ê 
On the morning of Saturday the 1l10th Dhu!'l-Hijja 
(21st March), which, besidies being the Iranian Nau Rûz, was 
also the Muhammadan festival of the'Tdu!dü-Duha (feast of 
Saerifice), the Khutba, in:accordance with instructions 
already given, was read in.Nadir!'s name in al1l the mosques of 
the cîty; moreover, coîns. were struek on which he was g1ven 
the title of 'King of Eings"î and '"B§ultëãn over the Sultãns of 
the Earth." Nadir held the usual Nau Rûz receptiton and 
qistributed robes of honour to his prine1pal offîicers. 

hat same morning Sa'adat Khan died; 5ome doubt 


exists as to the actual cause of hîs death.  hAecording to 


` T.N., page 204. 


ibidem. 
k mieffenthaler (on the authority of Diogo Mendes), page 56. 
1bîdenm. 
Ashüb, fol1.265(a) to 264(a). 
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one authority,Î! Sa'@dat Kifên had suffered much from his fcot 
on the previous day.(doubtless from his wound); he had, how- 
ever, paîd no heed to the matter, and on the morning of the 
10th Dhu'l-HE1tjja he expîred. Another writer states that the 
Khan took poison after Nadir had severely rebuked him în 
pub1ic.? 

21n the afternoon Kfãdir went to the Emperorîs 
quarters, to return his visît of the day before. mowards the 
close of the day, after the €$Shãh had returned to his own 
pa1lace, wild rumours became current în the cîity that he had 
met with an unt1me1ly end; other reports were that he had been 
seized and imprisoned by order of the Emperor.7 No one took 
the troub1le to see whether there was any foundation for these 
rumnours,ê whieh spread with the rapidity of lightning through 


the erowded streets and bazaars. Mobs speedily collected 


TcaAbdu'1-Kar1ın, Bayafı, fol.22(b). See also the Siyar (page 475) 
where it is stated that Sat dat Khan died of gangrene 
(1iteral1y, saratãn « cancer) in the foot. 


2 Rustan. a11 (foı. ..289(a)) says that the Nizãmı!1-Mulk suggested 
to Sa“@ãdat Khãn, after Nadir had spoken roughly to him at 
the public Darbar or Court, that they should both take 
poison. Sa“*@dat Khan, "since he was a soldier and had no 
knowledge of the gulle of this old man, drank a cup %Ê pol- 
son and died, whereas the Nizãmu!1-Mu1lk quaffed a glass of 
sharbat and s1ept peacefut1y mti1l the next morning". Dr. 
Srivastava (op.cit.» page 75) believes in the theory of 
suicide, and refers, in support of this, to an entry in the 
Delhi Chroniele of the 10th phu!l-Hijja that Sat @dat Khan 
had taken poison and died. 

2Z It is sait in the Siyar çêf es 474 and 475) that some Indîans 
a2sser ç that Nêqir Re red t 

e ki ê ê de aî ler Dû e þeror's Qa 227) La young 

gmhras ( RE e ÎeaEyÎ özüinar TV r r ank ê rêzê 2 oPd4nER18), 

g become icated at e ight i n 'fES-EYETITE 5 3renü- 


eco 
the rumour that the Emperer had (Ej 11ea Wadir ShÊُ with -a 
blow." See also Anand Rãm, lil 174 


4 ghaikh Hazîn, page 298. 
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and, carried away by excîtement, began to attack those of the 
QIizilbãsh troops who were în the town. These rumours and 
dîsturbances, which were to have such appal14ng consequences, 


4 at noon that 


are said to have arisen în the following way: 
day Tahmãsp Khãn Jalãyir despatched some mounted nasagehils to 
the PaharganğJj granaries, which are situated to the south-west 
of the city, with orders to open them and to settle the price 
at whieh the corn was to be sold. The nasaqgcehils duüly carriled 
out thelir orders, but the price whieh they fixed, namely tem | 
sirs for one rupee, so exasperated the corn-dealers that they 
caused a mob to assemble. This mob then attacked and killed 
the nasagchîts together with some other Iranian soldiers who 
had come to puürchase corn. The instigators of the attack 
then spread a report that Nãüir had been cast into prison, and 
others sa1d that he had been poilisoned. I1n theîr progress 
through the city, these reports became more and more dîstorted 
and fantastie, and "foolish persons wîth arns and equlpment 
having collected together, created a disturbance.?!? Many of 
the Q1izilbãsh troops, walking singiy or in pairs in the narrow 
streets, were taken entirely by surprise and fel1l an easy prey 


to theî1r assallants. The Indian writer Muhammad Bakhsh 


1 Mîrza Zamn, in Fraser, pages 180 anã l681. It is also 


stated in the Bayîn, fo1.24(b), that the disturbancee began 
în the Paharganij quarter. 


2 Siyar, page 474. Acceordîing to Ashîğ the diîsturbanee began 
when ''three or four gharis ( çı of the day remained," 
1i.e. between one hour and 12 mînutes and one hour anû 36 
minutes before sunset. 
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("Ashlb!") saw from the roof of a house the Qizilbãsh soldiers 
beimg set upon and cut down from all sides by bandûs of men who 
were, for the most part, from Kãbul and Peshawar, and who were 
seekîng to revenge the slaughter of their fellow-ceountrymen at 
Karnãl1. Muhammad Bakhsh states that some of these men had 
belonged to Sa'adat Khan!s arny.? Yhen the reports of Nadir!îs 
dehtB'Feaened: Eba Tranlan soldf4ery, their consternation was so 
great that theîr abiîlîty to resist was.greatly lessened.ُ 


Shaikh Hazîn asserts that none of the Indian umarîã 


took any steps to control the mob, and.that some Indian nobles 
even murdered the Iranian guards whom Nadir had, at their own 
request, sent to proteet their houses.7 

The estimates of the numbers of the Iranians who lost 


theîr lives on th1s occasion vary from merely a few hundred to 


1 | 
Ashûb, fol.265(b). 
2 Bayan, fo1l1.22(b). 


2 Shaikh HaZîn, page 299; see also MÎrza Zaman (Fraser, page 
1ı82).` 1t is noteworthy that no suggestion has ever been 
made that the Emnpero? or any 1leading Indian noble was in 
any degree respons1ble, for fomenting the trouble. In 
fact, Mirza Mahdi himself expressly exonerates Muhaımnad 
sah and his nobles (T.N., page 205). Also, it has neve 
been serfiously alleged that Nãdir or his men deliberately 
provoked the dîsturbance 1n order to provîde an excuse 
for saceking the city (in this connection, see Bayãn, 
fo1.22(b)). 
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as mueh as 7,0001 1it seems probable that some 3„000 actually 
perished.ُ 


Duriîng the disturbance, some Indian nobles, of whom 


the most prominent were Sayyid Niyãz Kiiãn, a son-in-law of 
Qamaru!d-din Khãên, and Sliãh Yawaz Khãn, having collected 
together some S00 men, raided the royal elephant stables, 


killed the superintendent and removed the elephants. They 


then left the cefty and took possesslion ofa fort sîtuated 
Just outside it. | 
When the first report of the disturbancee reached 


Nãdir on Saturday night, he refused to believe 1t, and angrily 
exclaimed that some of hîs soldiers had falsely acecused the : 
inhabîtants of stirring up trouble, so as to prövide them- 
selves with an excuse to pillage the city.4 N#dir then 

ordered one of his yasãtuls to go and ascertain the true state 

of affalrs and to Zzeport to him. This man, on emerging from 


the castle, was kîlled almost immediately by the mob, and a 


The estimates given by the prinelitpal authorities are as : 
follows:- _ 


Mirza Zaman (Fraser, page 185) 400 
Siyar, page 475 700 
Bayãn, ' fol. 22(b) 3 „000 
Rustam “14, fo1l.287(b) 5,000 


De Vou1lton, loce.cit., page 238 
Père Saignes @Qettres ldifîantes, 

Vo1.IV, page 253) 5000 to 6„000 
Shaikh Hazin, page 299 7 „O00 


2 1 follow Sir J. Sarkar, who accepts 'Abdu'l KarÎm!s figure 
of 3000 as the most probable one. 


3 T.N., page 206. 
4 Bayên, fol.22(b). 
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second yasãf1l, whom Nãdir sent after him, suffered the same 
fate.  Realîsing then that the trouble was of a serious 
nature, Nadir despatehed a body of 1,„000 jazãyireliIs to::que1l1 
the rioters, but, owling to the darkness and the smal1lness of 
their numbers, they falled to restore order.! The siîtêh then 
ordered his men to remain under arms all night, to defend 
themselves jif attacked, buût to take no fwrether actlion wÎîthout 
sanction from him. 
At sunrise the next morning Nadir mounted his horse 
and, with a strong eseort, rode through the streets to the 
go1lden-domed Raushanu!d-Daula mosque, in the middle of the 
Chandni Chok quarter.> It is salid that when Nãdüir had approach. 
ed elose to thîs mosqtüe, soemeone fired a shot at hîm from a 
ba1cony or window. The bullet missed Nadir, but killed an 
officer beside him. 0n reaeching the mosque, Nadir, after 
ascertaining în what quarters of the cîty the attacks on his 
men had been perpetrated, ordered his sold1Ãers to leave no 
person living wherever a Qizilbãsh had lost his life. 
At nine a.m. the Qizilbash troops began thejr dreadful task. 


1 Bayan, fol.25(a)., Hareharan Dãs, fol.90(b). 


2 
T.N., page 205. 
2َ 1bidem. 
ù Mirza: Zaman (Fraser, page 183). 


2 T.N.» page 205, Hazin, page 300, Siyar, page 475. 
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After the streets had been cleared>of the rabble, the 
soldiers foreed their way 1nto the shops and houses in the 
.doomed portions of the elity, killing the oceupants and laying 


vioclent hands on anythîng of value.1 


The money-ehangers'! 
bazaars and the shops of the jewellers and merehants were alı 
1ooted, and large numbers of bulldîngs were set on fîre and 
destroyed, all wîthin them perîshîng în the flames+. No dîs- 
t1netion was made between innocent anû gulilty, male. and female, 
or old and young. 
Madir rema1imned in the mosque, his drawn sword by his 
side, Wwhilst the work of destruction went. on. When the 
massaere had been in progress for some hours, the Emperor sent 
the Nizãmı'!l-Mulk and Qamaru!d-Dîn Khãn to the Slîãh, to implore.. 
him to be meretful.“ After 1istening to the1r pleadings, 
Nãdüir commanded the Kotwãl, Hajjî Fulad Khan, to go through 
the streets, with a body of Iranian tiasaqehîs, and to convey 
to his soldîers the order to refrain from further actilon.^7 


The fact that this order was instantly obeyed ts preof of the 
é6 


He then com- 


completeness of Nãdir!s control over his men. 


Anand Ram, fol.175(a). 
Ashüb, fo11.270(b) and 271(a). 


Tieffenthaler, page 56. ` 


T.N., page 206. See also de Youlton (page 238), who says 
that the Mizamu!1-Mulk went alone to Nadir, whom he found 
eatîng sweetmeatse. 


2 Ananã Rãn, fol.174(b). 


6 %tdu!'1l-Karîm (fol.24(b)) regards the prompt obedience of the 
Iranlan troops on thîs occasion as "one of the most wonder- 
ful things in the wor1d." The massaere ceased at 3 p.m., 
having lasted for six hotrs. 242. 


lh) 


Er dai e ae êka, Şîe Bawê Kan. 


manded hîs troops to restore to thelr famîllies the prisoners 
whom they had taken.1Î 

How many persons, the vast majorîty,of whom were 
gui1t1less of any cerime against the Iranfians, lost their lives 
on this terrible occasion will never be accurately known; the 
estimated totals range from 8,000 to the fantastie figure of 
400 „000.2 54r J. Sarkar considers that; having regard to the 
':rPe1latively smal1l area affected and the short duration of the 
havoece, the number of those put to the sword was probab1ly not 
in excess of 20,000;2 to this figure must be added the several 


hundred persons (mostly women) who commnitted sulcide. As Anand 


1? N.» Page 206; Mîrza Zamîn (Fraser, page 187) states that 
these prisonêrs were not released until the next day (ı2th 
Phu!1-Hijja - 23rd March). 


2 As in the case of the killing of the I?anfian troops, there ls 
much divergenee betweem the authorîtîes regarding the total 
nunber of victims în this massaere. 


“Abdû!'1-KarÎim (according to the MS. belonging 
to Sir J. Sarkar!s MS.) 8,000 

“Abdu!1-Kar1m (aceording to B.M. MS. fo1.25(b)) 20,000 

Mirza Mahdl, T.N., page 206 

Rustam “Alî, fol. 2êe( a) 


!nearly one lakil 
Harcharan Das, fol. nO : 


Tieffenthaler, page 56 100,000 
Hanway, Yol.IY, page 177.  (Hanway says 110,000 

„ that another 10,000 committed suicide) 
Mirza Zamîn (Prasêr, page 185) 120,000 to 150,000 
Surat letter (in "Daily Postî of 25rd 

November 1739) 200,000 
Otter, Yol.I, page 393 225 , „000 
Mahratta letters 50 „ 000 $o 400 „ 000 


(N.B. Ashûb gives no aggregate figure, but states that, 1n 
addition to the numbers of people burnt alive 1n thejir.houses, 
the bodies of l4„000 to 15,„000 persons were af terwards collect 
ed and burnt.) 


2 "Nadir ê in Indãla", page, 66. The Aç url ê of ır BB a êa „a lak 
is occasion u'i- ar TI 

ci (bj) A : ûc ê A SENE lee a eli ss 

Bê 


Lady" fe ereh 
beî §ٍ jo §aşe tres tes", 


bace 2 


or tug qesê a Etna Rêarîgùez sehê ra 2êþ ga. co,da. 
Birt seê Lee E enf TUWA. gnê8, pagê 28o) 


bi gnë5, 


Rêm remarked, Delhîi had not expertienced such a catastrophe 
since the time of Tlılür.+ 

vaãdir!s next step was to send a foree under 
'Azimu!1l1lanh Kuüša. and raülad Khãn to apprehend two TIndian nobles 
daned csyylû Niyãz Khãn and Siiãh Nawaz Khan, and their follow- 
ers, who, as stated above, had taken up thelr posîtion in a 
fort outsîide the eîty after ra1lding the elephant stables on the 
previous night. This fort was duly attacked, and the two 
Indian leaders and their fo11lowers were captured; later in the 
day they were püt to death.ê? 

According to MÎîrza Zaman, Nãdir also took vigorous 
punîtiîve measures against the people of the Sarai of Ruhu!1lah 
Khãn and the Tãtar Mughals of Mughalpûrnas because they had 
killed some Iranian troops whom Nîdir had previously sent to 
the Sarali..to se1ze the ceéannon there. 

Having re-establtlisned order in the celty and surround- 
ings, Nadir eonfirmed Haãjji Fülad Khan in his position as 
Kotwal.4+ 

For some days after this massaere, the stmreets re- 
ma1ned 1littered with corpses; at length, in the Î1nterests of 
public health, Nãdir ordered the Kotwãl to colleet and burn 


1 ard lmaati: ; 
."Tadhkira", fol.174(b). (Timür sacked Delhî in December 1398.) 
2 


T.N.,» page 206. 
3 Fraser, page 187. 
4 ıbidem. 
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the bodîes. Timber from the wzrecked houses prov1ded fuel 
for the funeral pyres, on whiei the bodies of Mubammadans and 
Hindus were piled and burnt without distinetion of ereed o 
caste.l 

Having taken his toll of human. lives, Nãdüir now 
began to exacet his tribute of money and jewels. The posses- 
sions of Kiffn Daurãn and Muzaffar Kifãn were seilzed, and a 
strong body of Qizilbãsh was despatehed to Qudh to confiscate 
and bring to De1lhi the effects of Sat?7îdat Kliãn.2ê Later, 
Nãdir appointed a commission, under Tahmãsp Khãn Jalayir, to 
assess the ceontrîbutions of the nobles and of the merchants 
and cfitizens. 

Al1 this while a cordon of Iranian troops surrounded 
the eity, and foreibly prevented anyone from leavîing, though 
they allowed persons to enter. Further, the granaries were 
kept under seal and were guarded by Iranian troops; these 
measuûures were evîdent1ly întended to expedîte the collectîon of 
the tribute. | 

0n the l6th Dhu!1-Hijja (27th March) Wadir despatched 
a farman by chãpãr to Iran exempting all the provincees of that 
eountry from taxatlon for three years. At the same time, he 


rien1ly rewarded his officers, and gave his soldiers thel®r 


arrears of pay, together withn a gratulty; he also gaye 


1 
2 


Siyar, page 475, Hazin, page 300. 

Mirza Zanîn (Fraser, page 188), and T.N., page 207. 
2 Virza Zaman (Fraser, page 188). 
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presents to the camp followers and servants ranging from 60 
to 1Q0 rupees în amount, dêcök3 1ük to their status.1 

While the people of Delhî were st11l11 mourniîing thelr 
dead, Nãdir, having demanded for his son Nasru!11lah the hand 
of an Indian princess, a daughter .of Yazdãn Bakhsh and great- 
grand-daughter of AurangzIb, ordered displays o%f Êireworks 
and 1avish entertaînments. For a whole week these festivi- 
ties continued, and on the 27th Dhu!'1l-Hijja (6th April) Tu 
marrlage ceremony took place.? | 

Having heard a report at the end of Dhu!'lIc-Hijja that 
certain of his men întended to observe the ğmud y395REy of the 
killing of Husain 1ibnY“Ali on the l0th Mubarram in the usual 
Shifa manner, Nãdir issued strict orders forbidding, on pain 
of death, any taf!zias (passion plays) or marthias (threnodies), 
saying that these were only for the 1gnorant and hereticaı. 


Some of tlıe Qizilbãsh, nevertheless, dîsobeyed these orders, 


and were severely pûnîished 1n censequence.+ê 


ü T.N., page 207... The date, whieh- is omîtted by MÎrza Mahdi, 
1s given by WMÎrza Zaman; the latter states that Nãdir gave 
nîs troops all their arrears of pay and a gratulklty equtval- 
ent to six months! pay. 


2 T.N.;. page 206, Mirza Zaman (Fraser, page ko: Sır J. Malco 
quoting from some unspecifled Iranian VMS., Trelates: "when 
the pride of the Royal House of Delhî required that his son, 
who was to marry a princess of that famîly, shoüll give an 
account of his male ancestors for seven generations, the 
conqueror exela1imed: *Tell them that he is the son of Nãdir 
shãh, the son of the sword, the grandson of the swordi; and 
so on, till ney have a desecent of seventy instead of seven 
generations.! (History of Persia, Yol.II„,„ pages 46 and 47). 


2 Ashîib, fol.300(b). 
:ٌ MÎrza Zaman (Fraser, page l199). 


1he work of assessing, and then of col1ecting, the 


L1evy on the eltizens occupled some time. Emissaries of the 
Kotwã1, together with Iranian nasaqehis, went from house to 
house enforcing the appearance of the owners and making 
inventorîles of all that they possessed, 1n order to calculate 
their îndividual contrîibutions in accordanee with thelr mêana;” 
1ın the case of some rich men, the assessment was as high as 
504.2 Nîdir ls said to have given orders that the towns- 
people should be preserved from violence and treated wîth 
l1eni1lty during the carrying out of this work. 

nen all the returns were complete, Delhi was 
assessed at two erores, and the Nizamu!'1-Mulk, Sarbuland Khãn 
and three other nobles were ordered by Madir to col1eet the 
money. For this purpose Delhi was divi1ded into five sections, 
and eaeh of these nobles was made responsîb1le for the col1lec- 
tion of the money in one of these sectlons.7 Whnile Sarbuland 
Khãn, carried out his disagreeable task as humanely as he 
coulã,î some of the other nobles aeted very harsh1ly, with the 
result that many famîlies were entirely rulined and numbers of 
persons, befîng drîven.to desperat1ion, commîtted suicide.” 1n 


some instances torture was employed to enforce paymente. 


1 Anand Rãm, fo1l.175 (b). 


2َ Bayan, fol.25(b). 
2 Mirza Zaman (Fraser, page 201). 
4 ibidem, page 217. 


2 Anand Rim, foll.176(b) and 177(b). Anand Rim himself had 
to pay 5 lakhs. 
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The aggregate value of all the money, jewels and 
other objeets of value which Nãdir obtained from the Emperor, 
his nobles and people must have been at least 7/0 crores of 
rupees;1 as Anand Rîm remarks,2 the aeccumulated wealth of 
348 years ehanged ovners in a moment." 

0n the 3rd Safar 1152 (12th May) Nãdir held a great 
darbar or.court to wh1îtch he 1nvited the #mperor and his 
prineîpaî1 nobles.  NMaãdir, with his own hands, placed the 
erown of Hindustan on the head of Muhammad Shah, and handed 
him a belt and a sword set with Jjewels; he then gave sp1lendiûd 
coats of honour to the nobles.? 

Aecording to Mirza Mahdî,® Muhammad Shãh, în gratitude 
for his reinstatement as Emperor, then pressed Nãdir to accept 
al1 the territories of the Empire s1tuated to the west of the 
Indus "from the frontier of Tibet and Kashıîfr to the place 
vyhere that river flows into the oceean, together with the 
provinces of Thatta and the ports and fortresses belonging to 
1 


MÎrzã Mahdi (T.N., page 207) values the gifts, ineluding the 
Peacoek Throne, whieh Nãdir received from the Emperor and 
nobles at 15 crores, together with jewels '"!beyond enumeratia 
Anand Rãm (foT.175(a)) says that these jewels were worth 50 
crores. MIrza Zanian (Fraser, pages 220 anü 221) anû Otte? 
LVo1l.TI, page 90) both estimate the total value of the 
spo1ils at 70 cerores; Otter adûds that the booty taken by the 
officers and soldiers was worth l0 erores. *Abdu!l-Karim 
(Bayan, fol.26(a)) gives the figure of 80 erores, while de 
Voulton!s list of the items amounts to the undoubtedly exag- 
gerated total of 1l1l crores (pages 242 and 243). 

2 Tadhkira, fol.175(a). (ÇIt was actually 350 lunar çekê from 
thne time when Timır saeked Delhî in December 1398. 

3 T.N., page 208. 

4 ibidem. It is in such euphemistic terms that Mlrza Mahdî 

refers to what was obviously a forced cession of territory. 
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them."t  WMIrzã Mahdî goes on to say: 

",..„.sinee the greater part of the countries to the 
north and west of the river Indus +.*.v. had always 
been regarded as beimng within the territo®y of 
Khurãsãn, His Majesty agyeeُd to their befmng added 
...... and an linstrumentêé was drawn up by Muhammad 
shnãah and was delivered to that exalted Government 
(i.e. Nãdir), anû is preserved in the imperial 
treasury." 

Nãdir thereupon, it is salid, gave Muhammad Shãh some 
advîice on the art of government, and exhorted the Indian nobles 
to obey their master; he ooncluded by saying that, jif the 
Emperor were ever in need of his assistanee, he would send a 
force and that he himself could reaeh him în 40 days from 
Qandahãr.  According to Mîrzã Zamîn,4 Nãdir advised Muhammad 
Sirah to keep a standing army of 60,000 cavalry, to confiseate 
the jãgIrs (fiefs or domains) of the nobles, and to forbid 


them to malntailmn forces of their own. 


1 T.N., page 208. 

2 This is evident1ly the deed or treaty of cession which is 
quoted by Ashûîb (Yol.II, foll.5315(b) to 314(b)), and whieh, 
as Ashûüb remarks, Nãdir compelled the BEmperor to write. 
(e.f. Sir J. Malcolmfîs statement in his "History of Persia?, 
Yol.II, page 79 that thîs document was îno doıubt dictated 
by the congueror.! There is some doubt as to the actual 
date of this treaty;  Ashûb gives the'29th Safar 1152 whieh. 
1s evîdently too late; in the translations given by Fraser. 
(pages 223-226) and others, the date 4th Muharram is given, 
which seems to be too early, unless, Ê course, the 1nstru- 
ment was drawn up and sÎigned long before the investiture 
eceremony took place (NMãdir may“ well have deferred this cere- 
mony until the colleetion of the 1ndemity had been comp1le 


2 T.N.„ page 208, MIîrzã Zamãn (Praser, page.208), Otter, Yol.II, 
page 90. J. G®Šzrant Duff, 1n his '"Hîstory of the Mahrattasî 
(Bombay 1878) Yo1l.I, page 468, states that NMNãdir wrote to, 
inter alîos, Baji Rao, stating that although he had not 
assîsted the Emperor, he must now attend to his commands. 


2 raser, pages 206 and 207. 
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The Emperor!s name was now substituted for that of 
Nãdir in the Khutba, as well as on the coinage. Muhammad 
shan was thus once more a soverelgn, but hîs kingdom had 
shrunk, and his commander-in-ehîief and many thousands of hîs 
so1diers and subjeets had been slain. Also, hîs jewels were 
gone, his treasuries were empty, and his prestige, whieh hîs 
own indolenee and pusîllanimity had dome so mueh to îinjure, 
had been still furthe? tmpaired. 

Having aecomplished al1l that he had set out to do, 
Nãdir decîded to depart from Delhî; in fact, the advent of 
summer rendered imperative an early start on the homeward mareh, 
and Nãdir had, moreover, other aims in view. 

Before leaving Delhi, Nãdir despatehed a number of 
Indian boat-buillders and carpenters to the river Oxus, via 
Kãbul and Ba1lkh, in order to bul1ld boats for the transport of 
his army in the ceampalgn whieh he had in contemplation for the 
reduction of the-rulers of Buklãra and Khwarazm to obedience.1 
In additfion, he engaged numbers of other carpenters, as wel1 
as apne-eutters, masons, goldsmiths and other craf tsmen,“ his 
intention beimg to ereet in Iran a city on the model of De1h1.. 
Some Indî1lans of higher rank and attaînments were also enrol1led 
1 It has not, apparently, been recorded when Nadir first eon- 

ceived the idea of..jnvading Bukhãrã& and Khwarazilj he may 
have done so when 1istening, in November U to Ridã Qulî 
r, 


Mîirzã!s account of his campaign (see pages 197, 198 anû 206 
above), or possib1ly even earlier. 


-ٌ T.N., page 208. 


Hanway, Yol.IV, page 197. See also Otter, Yol.I, page 402, 
who says that Nadir intended to ereet this city near 
Hamadan, and that it was to be called Nãdirãbãd. 
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in the Shãh!s service; the most important of these was 
'Alavi Khãn, the HakTmn-Bãsh1 or Chief Physician, whom Nãdir 
engaged to cure him of an întestîinal complaint whieh he had 
contracted before hîs conquest of India.1 Another Indian 
of some note, Khwaãja Abdu!1l-KarIm ibn AqTbat Mahmûd, of 
KashmIr, who subsequently wrote the Bayãn-i-Wãqif, entered 
Nãdirî!s servîce at this time. 

An immense baggage traî1n consisting of'mules and 
camels was prepared for the transport of al1l the treasures, 
and several hundred elephants and a large number of horses 
were inceluded in the spoi1s.ê A l1 at 1ength beَfng ready, 
Nãdir left Delhi on the 7th Safar (16th May) for the Shãlimãr 
gardens, where he ha1ted until the following day. The .long 


homeward mareh.. then began.in earnest. 


1 
Bayãn, fol.66(b). 


kَ Bayãn, fol.30(b). Mirzã Zaman (Fraser, page 221) puts the 
number of elephants at 1,000, while 'Abdu!'1-Kar1m gives 
500;  Hanway is probably right in saying that there were 
not more than 5300 (which is the figure given by Rustam @11, 
fo1.291(a)). 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


The Invasion of India. IV. Delhî to Qandahã?. 


From the Shãlimãr gardens Naûkê pe ketênaü as far as 
5irhind by the route which he had followed on his outward 
.maren. The long and riehly laden baggage traî1n proved an 
irresistible bait to the more daring of the peasants, who on 
several oecasîlons attaecked ahû 1ooted the rear end of the 
train; 1t is sa1lû that Nãdir lost 1,000 baggage animals and 


1 Ernıraged 


therrloads in this way before he reaehed Thanesar. 
by these explofts of the peasants, Nãdir ordered massaeres 
wherever they had occurred, and thus added to the devastation 
and havoc WeGuRRÊ by his men when on the way to Delhi. 

The resê on the p1lains was already so considerable 
as to cause much suffering amongst the so1diers and dêrîs 
followers. In order to reaeh the foothîills more rapîid1ly and 
so eseape to some extent from the heat, Nãdir turned to the 
north at Sirhind, and marehed via Sialkot to Akhnur on the 
Chenãb river. An addîtional reason for this change of route 
was that the countryside betweem 81irhind and TLahore had been 
so ravaged on the outward march that sufflcelent EŞOV TE BORÊ for 


the troops and fodder for the animals would not have been 


available. 


û Hanway, Vol.IıiV, page l199. 
2 T.N., page 208, Bayãn, fol.27(b), Anand Rãm, fol.179(a). 
3 Bayãn, fol1.27(a) and 27(b). 


Just after his departure from Delhi Nãdir had des- 
patehed Hayãtu!'11lah Khan, the eldğest son of Zakariya Khan, to 
Lahore, in company with *“Abdu!'1-BãqI Khãn, with orders to 
eol1lect a crore of ruûupees from that city. As soon as 
Zakariyã Khãn was informed of this order, he ra1sed more than 
the sum demanded, and took it in person to Nãdir, whom he met 
somewhere to the N.E. of Bbaho”re. Zakariya Khan accompanied 
Nãdîir as far as the Chenãb.? 

Akhnur was reached on the 27th Şafar (5th June), 
and the co1d waters of the Chenãb dîd mıeh to refresh the 
soldiers, whose sufferings from the great heat had been much 
aggravated by theîr heavy elothing; every day, many had died.ê 

Cöpious rains in the mountaincus country to the 
north had eaused the river to rise ceonsfiderab1ly, and the 
current was very strong e The troops began to cross by the 
bridge of boats at Akhnur, but thîs bridge proved.uwnequal to 
the strain imposed upon it by the great strength of the 
current and by the unusual1y heavy 1load. When only a portiomn 


of the army had reaehed the further bank, the br1dge broke 
þُ 


asunder, and 2,000 men were drowned in the swirling waters. 


- Anand Rãm, fol.178(b). 


ê Bayãn, fol.27(b), T.N.., page 208.  Irakli II also speaks of 
the terrible heat and of the numbers of men who succunbéd 
to it.  (H. de la G., Vol.II, Part II, page 562.) 


2 Ananã Rãm, fol.179(a). %@bdu'1-Kar1im (Bayîn, fol.27(b)) states 
that the inhabîtants of those parts, havîng been warned of 
Naãdirî!s approaeh, had retired to the hîlls. They then cut 
down as many big trees in the vicinity of the river as they 
could, and cast them îinto the Chenãb. Borne swiftly down- 
stream, these tree trunks were dashed against the floating 
bridge at Akhnur with such foree that the ehaîns connecting 
the boats snapped in two. 2535. 


It proving impossible efther to repaîr this bridge or to 
build another one nearby, Nãdîr gave ordes for the remainder 
of the troops and the baggage and artillery to be ferried 
across at Kullowal, 30 miles downstream from Akhnûur; this 
passage by ferry proved a lengthy process, and jit was not 
until the 7th Rabî'II (14th July) that it. .was öönD laten ` 

Knowing that his men had amassed mueh pilunder at 
De1hi, Nãdir, before the crossing was begun, issued an order 
that every man was to surrender all his 1loot. Many men 
obeyed and were rewarded, but, as Kadir knew that many others 
had disregarded his order, he posted some truûstworthy men at 
the cerossing place who searehed every man as he passed. Some 
men buried the1r valuables, in the hope that they would be 
able to return later and recover them, but in this they were . 
disappointed; others are saîd to have been so enraged that 
they threw their jewels and money into the river.ê 

Befoke 1eaving the further (western) bank of the 


Chenãb, Nãdir set free his Indian prifisoners and ordered 


l q.N.„, page 208. 


2 Bayan, fol.28(a). In February 1740 some merehants arrived at 
Gombroon from Nãdir!'s camp who saîd that ît was "excessivel 
rich in Monêy and Jewells. But the latter he (Nãdir) en- 
grosses to himself, having forbid the soldiers retaîning 
Diamonds or oether Stones +*+.v... 0n their comîng to any Pass, 
He had their Baggage brought before hîm and examined to 
prevent their concealing suceh....! (Gombroon Diary, 22nd 
February, 1740). In his "History of Persia?® (Vol.IıiI, page 
86), Sir J. Malcolm, after mentlioning this order of Nãdirîs, 
says:- "I have heard many Persian noblemen, when speaking 
on this subject, refer the conduct of Mãdir more to polîcy 
than avariee. He feared, they affirmed, his soldiers would 
be spoiled by wealth.'î : 
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Zakariya Khãn to assist them to return to their homes; he 
then gave the Khãn leave to go back to Lahöre.Î 

It was, apparently, at this time that Nãdî, doubt- 
less as a result of his diffîficu1tfites overiîithe Chenãb cerossîng, 
sent orders to Muhammad Tãêqdî Khãn, the Beglarbegi of Fãrs, to 
bring reinforcements by sea to 8ind. These orders reaehed 
Muhammad Tãêqî Khãn at the end of October or earîy in November ;^ 
the manner 1n whieh he carried them out, or rather in whieh 
he attempted to do so, wil1 be deserîbed in the next chapter. 

In'heavy rain the army advanceed from the Chenãb to 
the Jhelum; having erossed the latter river by a bridge,? 
the army continued its mareh via Rãwal Pindi to Hasan Abdãl.î 
WYilst at Hasan Abdãl, Nãdir despatched impressive embassies 
to Constantinople and 6§t. Petersburg in order to amnounee his 
conquest of India. Fach of the Ambassadors, who started on 
their lengthy journeys on the 20th Rajab (25rd 0etober), took 
gifts of great value, as well as a number of elephants, to 


present to the ruler to whom he was aceredited.? 


ı1 Bayãn, fo1.28(b), T.N.»+„ page 209. 

2َ 1t appears from the T.N. (page 211) that Nãdir only 1issueûd 
these orders when at Kãbul in December 1739, but this is 
impossible; it is clear from the Gombroon records that 
they reaehed the Beglarbegiî late in Qetober or early in 
November, so they must have been despatehed several months 
before. See Gombroon Diary, 5th Movember, 1739. 


2 See Irakli!s letter, H. de la G., Yol.II, Part II, page 5363. 
ê qıN., page 209, Bayãn, fol.29(b). 


3 T.N., page 209. mether details of these embassies wilı1 
be given subsequently. | 
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At the end of Rajab Nãdir received word from Ridã 
Qulî Mîrz€& that Ilbãrs, the Khãn of Khwrazm had taken 
advantage of his (Nãdir!s) absenee in India to raîld the 
Abîvard and Nasã distriets of “Khurãsan.1 

0n leaving Hasan Abdãl, Nãdir bore westwards to- 


2 He was now in the country of the warlike 


wards the Indus. 
Yüsufza'is, who offered much resistance. After some heavy 
fighting had taken place, Nãdir came to terms with these 
resolute trifibesmen, and enlîisted a large number of them in his 
army; had he not reaehed this UtWnderstandîng with them, much 
delay would have resulted, and he would have been unable to 
reach the high country round Kãbul before the advent of the 
winter snow rendered the roads 1mnpassable.7 
After erossîng the Indus, Nãdir went to Peshawar and 
on through the Khaibar Pass and Jalã1ãbãd to Kãbul, where he 
arrived on the 1st Ramadãn (2nd December).€ A]1 the Afghan 
leaders and notables of the provîncee came to pay homage to 
Ndir at KRãbul. No less tilan 40,000 Afghans of Peshawar, 
Kabul, the Hazãrajãt andother districts enrolled in his army 


and were sent to Herat where they were to await Nãdir'!s arrival2 


ğ T.N., page 210. 


2 
The route which Nãûdir followed îs probabıly the same as that 
brief1y deseribed by Muhammad Jaُ' far hamlüû in his 
Manãzilu!1-Futüh, foll.7(a) anã 7(b). 


. T.N., page 210, Bayãn, fol1.29(a) and 29(b). 
4 T.N., page 210. 
T.N., page 211. 
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Some time previously, Nãdir had sutummoned Miyan Nûr 
Muhammad Khudayãr Khêãn, the powerful Governor of Sind, to 
meet him at Kãbul and to do. homage to him there, but the 


Ka1hora ehfef disregarded this order.1 


Be1ng at such a dis- 
tance and feeling that Nãdir would not mareh hîs tired troops 
so far to the south, Khudayar Khãn had no misgivings. It is 
eharacteristie of Nãdir that he refused to brook this f1outing 
of his authority. Though it was nearly mid-winter and the 
cold was intense, he started southwards from Kabul on the 8th 
Ramadan (9th December) in order to punish Khudãyã?r Kiliãn.2 The 
elephants did not accompany Nãdir on thîs southward maren, 
because ît would have been impracticable to take them. They 
were, instead, sent to Iran via Ghazna,.Qandahãr and Herat. 
Detaills are laeking in reğard to the route followed 
by NYadir between Kãbul and the :KRurram valley. Hê -dolibiT1èhê 
marched south for 15 miles to Zãhidãbãd; here he may have 


branched off to the south-east and erossed into the upper 


: Bayan, fol.31(b). According to Lleech!îs "Brief History of 
Kalatî (J R.A.S., VYol.XII, page 484), Muhabbat Khëãn, the 
eldest son of “Abdul1ah Khãn Braho1i, mindfêul of a promise 
whieh Nãdir had made, during the siege of ÇQandaliãr, to 
assist him against Khudayar Khãn, the slayer of his father, 
reminded Nãdir of this promise when the army reached the 
Hmndus. For the feud between Khudayãr Khãn and 'Abdu!11ah 
Khan, see page 93 above. 


According to Otter. (Vol.II, pages 97 and 98), Nãdir, after 
1leaving Kãbul for Qandahãr, despatehed Abdu'1-Bãqî Khnan, 
with 2 „000 men, to receive the submission of Khudãyar Khiãn. 
0n receiving word from @(bdu!1-Bãqî Klihn of Khudãyaãr KHãn!s 
refusal to submit and of his preparations for resistance, 


Nadîr, who yas $he cr 83858, to andaharı "rştraeed his 
5tep5 nan, *YdeT „Eo; rang , Kqulãyêr Evan $o, rşgêon: 1. 3088 ıs 
5T2 Lere devodû or Foun aflonî „a ,» P38 
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2 


Kurram valley via 1î Khel and Ahmad Khel.  2AMlternatively, 
he may have marehed on southwards from Zahidãbãd to Khãk 
Hazãra, three stages from Kabul; from Khãk Hazãra the route 
runs almost due east to Haza” Darakht, near the headwaters of 
the Kurram. 0f the two routes, this latter is the more prac- 
ticable in winter, and is therefore the.one whieh he probably 
took. There is a tradition to the effect that Nãdir marehed 
still! further south before turning east, and entered the Bannu 
country via the Daur valley.t It is said that Nãdir so 
thcrough1ly subdued the Daur tribe that they paîf1d an annual 
tribute of Rs.12,000 to the Kãbul authorities. until the time 
of Zamãn Shãh DurrãnI.ê  References in other authorities to 
the traversing of the Bangashãt7 and the length of time spent 
in the Kurram valley seem to prove, however, that Nãdir and 
the bulk of his army went that way and not by the Daur valley, 
but it is nevertheless possible that MWYadir sent some of his 
troops by the latter route. 

The march in these parts was trying in the extreme, 


and many of those who had sımvived the stifling sumner heat of 


the plains now succumbed to the cold of the hîgh country in 


ü Hayãt-i1-Af ghãnT, page 628, and 8. S8. h0z Bu; ''Bannu; or Qur 


Af ghan Frontierî, London, 1876, page24. Sir E. D. 

Maeclagan tias very kindëlty informed me of -a local tradition 
in support of this statement; this is that the fountain of 
Zwoh, between the Toehi and the Baran passes at the mouth of 
the Daur valley was po1lıted by the numbers of Nadir!s 
soldiers and camels that fell into it. 


2 
. Hayat-1-AfghlanI, page 418. 
2 See the Bayãn, fol1.31(b) and 32(a), T.N., page 211. 
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mid-winter. The army and the long baggage traî1în had to cross 


the swift Kurram river no less than 22 times; so.many baggage 


animals were carried away and drowmmed during these eross1ngs 


that one quarter of the spolls of India was lost.? 


At last, on the 1st ShawwÃ1 (1st January, 1740) the 


army emerged from the grim andiforbidding defiles of the Kurram, 


ca11ed by the men the '!'val1ley of the demonî; on enterîng the 


lower country, they reJjoîced to see green filelds and to  breathe 


the warmer air. 


2 


Although the soldiers rejofleed when they left the 


Kurram valley behînd, their troubles were by no means at an end. 


The local zamindars retîfîred to theîr strongho1lds and offered 


resistanee7, and certain of the Bannuechî trîbesmen attacked the 


Iranian columns.ُ It is said, however, that some of tie 


Bannuchis were terrified at the sight of the TItanlans, who were 


all celad in red and had tents of the same colour. Nãüğüimr dealt 


ruthlesstlty with the tribesmen who attacked him; the Garri clan 


1s salid to have been 1,000 strong when Nãdîir came; only two 


remained after he had gone. 


1 
2 
pُ 
4 


5 Hayãt-i-AfghanIl, page 628. 


Bayãn, fol.32(a). 


' 1î t and 32(b). 
" "  52(b). 


Sir E. D. Maclagan informs me that, aceording to local tradi- : 
tion, the townspeople of Kaki and Bharth mistook::the Iranlan. 
advanee guard fora company of merehants travelling in the 
manner of the Powîndahs, and delivered an attaek. They pald 
dearly for thelr mîstake, for Mfadîr had them all puûüt to the 


şword. As the Powîndahs always travelled fıully armed and imn 
large bodiles when in dangerous çountry, it is hot altogether 
strange that the Bannucehîs should have' mistaken the Irãnian 
advanêe guard for a company of them. 
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large numbers of baggage animals had, as stated above, 
been drowned in the Kurram; many more died through lack of 
fodder, and transport became very scarce. Fuûurther to the 
south, it was found that the tribespeople had, at the orders 
of Khudayar Khãn, taken away and hidden as mueh of the grain 
as they could carry and had burnt the rest;  ceonsequentî1ly, 
parties of troops had to be sent far afleld to obtain suffic1lent 
supplies.1 

It seems that Nãdir strucek southwards from the Kurram 
river near Bazar Ahmad Khãn to the Toehi rîver, and that he 
passed through or close to the towns of Bharth and Kaki, 
traversed the district of Narê and the Marwat desert.2 He 
must have gone over the Pezu pass, between the Bhittani and 


Marwat ranges, and then marehed southwards to Dera Isma Tl Khãn, 


1 Bayãn, fo1l1.35(a). 
sir Bı. D. Maclagan states: 'The natives have a strange story 
about a poor Bannuehi in Nar who, on Nãdirîs approaeh, fled 

up a very large tree; the place beneatl this teee was selected 
by Nãdir's Khalasis as the spot on whiîcen the tents of the 
harem should be pitched; the 1ladies espîed the poor man 
in the tree, andwhen the Shãh himself eame out, the poo.. 
wreteh fell down in abjeet terror, but Nîdir, instead of 
puniîshing him, salid with a sort of princely contempt that, 
as the harem was now of no value, he mîght take 1t all, 
and the Bannuchi ploughman found himself saddled with an 
emperor!s harem and all its servants and accoutrements. He 
was only too pleased to aecept a few rupees from the ladîes 
andto let them return to Khurasãîn." These local tradîitions 
are of înterest, but implicit relfiancee must not be placed 
on them. or example, Sir H. B. Edwards (op.cit., Yol.II, 
page 20) relates that the people of Multãn believed that 
the fine groves of date-palms surrounding the city owed 
their origin to date stones left on the ground by Nadirîs 
so1diers, "a legaey of wealth and beauty sueh as conguûest 
se1dom leaves behind." It is, however, known for certalîn. 
that Nãdir did not mareh through Multãn. 

3 Tfhorburn, op.eit., page 24, states that Nãdir completely cowed 

as n 


the Marwats as wel ni dq that h 1 
heavy tribute froin bošh te. >y. PeRRRERAÊ GÊNC sy LAQ 
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where he arrived on the 5th Shawwãl (5th January 1ı740).1 At 
Dera Isma“î1l Khãn, Şãdiq Khãn, the Chief of the Dadpütra 
tribeP, came to pay homage to Nadîr and promîsed to assist 
him against Khudãyãr Kriãn.3 

At Dera Ismaf'1l Khãn Nãdir embarked the greater part 
of his army in boats and proeeeded by river to Dera mazî Kan, 
which he reached on the 15th Shawwal (15th January).? From 
this town Nãdir sent a fuûrther summnons to Khudayar Klîãn, but 
the Khan again returned no answer. 

Having redueed to obedîenee all the trîbes in the 
neîghbourhood, Mfãdir set out southward again, and reaehed 
Larkana on the l4th Dhu'l-Qa*da (12th February); here he re- 
` cefved word that Khudãyãr Kifãan had fleُd in the direction of 
Gujdjerat. Leaving his baggage at Larkana, Nãdir hastened in 
pursuit.? 0n arriving at Shahdãdpür he found awaiting him : 


4 T.N.» page 212. 
ê For an aecount of the orlgin and history of the Dãüdpütras 
see Pîr Ibrãhim Khãn!'s "History of Bahawalpore", London, 
1848, page 24 and Mohun Lal!s "A Brief Aeُcount of the Origin 
of the Dãüdpütras and of the power and birth of Bahawal Khãn, 
their Chief"„, in J.R.A.ö5.B8.,„ Yol.V!I1r. 


7 Not long before, REhudãyar” Khãn, jealous of the increasing 
power..and af f Tnenee of the Daûdpüûtras, had attaceked them and 
so incurred their enmity.  Sêèêe Pîr Ibrãl1m Khãn, op.cit., 
page 18. : 

4 | 

T.N., page 212. 


2 bidem. 
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some presents and a petition from the Khîn;t the latter, how- 
ever, had fled aeross the desert to his fortress of “Umarkot? 
where helnsconced himself in faneted securl1ty. 

0n the 28th Dhu'l-Qada (26th Pebruary) Nãdir left 
$hahdãdpür and made a foreed mareh for 30 farsakhs across the 
desert to *Umarkot where he arrived on the following day. 
Burying hîs treasures, the Kmhãn prepared for a fuûurther flight, 
but it was too late. Khudãyãr Khãn offered to submît, on 
condit1on that the lives of himself and his family were spared; 
Nãdir readily consented, for he could not afford to delay, 
sinee hîs troops were without water or supp1ies.? 

Various storîles are told.of the interview betweem 
Nãdir anüğ Khudãyãr Khan and of the manner in whieh the 1latter 
was made to disgorge his treasures.  According to Abdu!'1l-Karim, 
a number of objecects of value that had formerly belonged to +he 
Şafavî monarehs were discovered amongst them; on enqui”i1es 
beimg made, it was found that the Ghilza!?!i Afghans of Qandahãr, 
on being subdued by Nãdir, had scattered thelr Iranian spo1ls 
1n all directions; some of these spoîls had been pürchased by 


Khudayaãr Khãn.? The value of all the go1d, jewels and 


ê T.N., page 212. 


2َ mne Emperor Akbar was born at 'Umarkot in October 1542; in 
1591 Akba marched through the place when on hîs successful 
6xpedition against Sind. i 


7 T.N., page 212, Anand Rãm, fol.183(a), Bayêh, fol.34(a). 

4 Bayãn, fol.34(a). 

d La fo1l.34(b). See also the somewhat different accounts 
iyen by Leech,„in his "Brief History of Kãlat" +nَ 1 AR-A-5:B. a 


o1.XIly) page h485, and sir H. Pottinğerîs "îmrave 
Be öoehi stanê, Gê: 552 `and 3553. _ 


pearls which the Klhãn was forced to hand ever amounted to over 
a crore of rupees.? 

After spending a few days at“Umarkot, Nãdir returned 
to LDLarkana, taking Khudãyãr KEhãn with him în ehains.  PFiîve 
days after reaching Larkana, Nau Rûz was celebrated there with 
great pomp and magnificence.? It was at this time, apparently, 
that Zakariya Khãn, in response to a summons from Nãdir, arrived 
at Tıarkana , where the snah treated him wîth even more courtesy 
and consideration than before. | 

Since Nãdir was pleased with Khudayar Khãn!s beariîng 
and behavioûr after hîs submission, he forgave him, and made him 
Khãn of Thatta and part of Sind, whieh formed approximately one- 
third of his former dominions; Nãdir. also conferred on him the 
title of $hãh Qul1 (!'Slave of the Shah!) Klîan. In return, 
Khudayar Khãn had to Undertake to pay an annual tribute of 10 
ltakhs of rupees and to furnish a contingent of 2„000 cavalry 
under the conmnmand of one of his sons.“ Nadir.:then divided UD 
the remainder of Khudãyar Khan!s territorles; he gave Kaehhi, 
the portion of §4ndad jo1ning BaTùehistãn, to Muhabbat Khãn, the 
Governor of that province, and rewarded Şãdiq Khãn, the chief of 
the Dãüdpütras, by granting him the distriet of shikarpüûr and the 
high Hi abeaneGî Sind. 


T.N., page 213, Postans, op.cit.,» page l169. 

Bayãn, fol.34(b). 

Anand Rãm, fo1.183(b). 

T.N., page 214. See also Lbeeeh, in J.R.A.S.B., Yol.XVII„,page 4Ş 
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mi1lst Nãdir was at Larkana an ambassador arrlved 
from Muhammad sirah? bearîing a letter and costiy gifts.  Nãdi 
returned a stü1table reply, and sent the Emperor a present of 
some fine horses and 200 camel-1loads of Balkh melons - a 
trivial return for the peaeoek throne and the other treasures 
of India which he had been "given"! 

After enjoining upon Zakariya Khãn and his son 
Hayatuü!1llah the need for serving the Emperor faithfully, Nãdir 
gave them both leave to depart. 

Having despatcehed itnstructions to Ridã Qulî MIrza 
(who was then at Tehran) to proceed to Herat,® Nadir left 
Larkana #o: Nãdirãbaãd on the 13th Muharram, 1153, (10th April), 
taking two of Khudãyãr Khãn!s sons with him as hostages.? The 
route taken was via Gandãva and Sibi, then over the 54-mi1e 
Bolan Pass, the dreaded Dasht-i-Bi-Daulat desert, Shã1 (Quetta) 
and Fushanj (Pishin); NWãdir and his army arrived at Nãdirãbãd 
on the 7th Şafar (4th May), just over two (lunar) years from 
the time wherı he had set out from there for the conquest of India 
1 T.N., page 215, Bayan, 35(a). Muhammad Sliah is said to have 

become alarmed on receiving news of Nadir's campaîgn in Sind 


and of his summons to Zakariya Khãn, fearing lest a second 
1nvasion of India might be fîmpending. 


2 MIrzã Mahdî may have been corıseُtous of the relative1ly insignifi 
cant value of Nãdir!s presents to Muhammad Sliãh, for he de- 
votes some space to describîing how Nîdir delighted above all 
in, first, the water melons of Ba1lkh and Herat, and secondly, 
1n a beautiful horse (?.N.„,„ page 215) the moral drawn being, 
of course, that Mãdir sent to the Emperor the two things in 
whieh he himself took most delight. 

3š T.N.„ page 214. 

4" " 215. 

5 ibidem, Bayan, fol.25(a). 

6 T.N., page 215. The Bayãn gives this date as the 5rd Safar 

(30th Apri1). 264. | 


ÇCHAPTER _ZIZ. 


The First“0mãn Campatgn and Operations in the Persian Gulf, 
1737 - 1740. 


Some time in 1736 the Imãm Saif ibn Sultãn of ' 0riãn 
appea1led to NMãdir for a1lûd against his rebel1lious subjects.1 
It seems that Lat1f Khãn, the Admniral of the Gulf, whose expedî- 
tion to Bahrain had been so successful, persuaded Nadir to take 
advantage of the situation in“Onîãn to send an expediîtltonary 
force to conquer the coutry.? Nãdir could have needed but 
1ittle inducement to agree; with Museat and thefOmãn eoast in 
nis hands, the establishment of Iranian naval supremaey in the 
Gulf would be an easy matter. 

0n the 14th Mareh 1737 the Iranian fleet, consisting 
of four ships (two of which had been pürchased from the English), 
two 'grabs'! and some smaller vessels,reached Gombroon from 
Bushire under the comnand of Iatîf Ehãn "who holsts his Flag, 
belng a white ground with a red Persian sword in the middle.®"2ُ 
After 5,000 men, and 1500 horses had embarked, the Êfleet sailed 


on the 12th April for Khor Fakkan (74 milesisouth of Ras Musandam) 


4 


where it arrived four days later. Latif Khãn, after landing 


1 


Saltl ibn Razîq!s "History of the Imãms and Seyyids of Oman" 
(Badger!s translation), London, 187], page 13. 


E Gombroon Diary, 2nd/153th February, 1738. 


2; T,.etter from Gombroon to London of 6th/17th May, 1737. 


2 gee C. Gulllain!s "Documents sur 1'!HEistoire, la Gêographie et 
1e Comerce dğe l'Afrique Orientale", (Paris, 1856), Vol.I, 
page 529. 
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some of the troops at Khor Fakkên, sajiled back northwards, 
rounded Ras Musandam and landed the remainder at Julfãr (Rasu'1l- 
Khaima), where he met the Imãm. In company with Saif ibn 
Sultãn, Latîf Khãn marched inland and at Falju!s-Saminî defeated 
Ba1l1f*arab ibn Himyar al-Ya* riba, who, although A relative of 
S8aî1îf, was the leader of the rebe1s.t The Iranians and Saif!s 
adherents then occupied the towns of al-Jauf and(Ibra. At 
*Ibra dissenstion broke out between Said and Latîf Klîan because 
the latter had beguûün to act as if the Iranians Werê already 
masters of the whole cotunt?y. The alliance betweem the Imam 
and the Iranians was therefore broken off and the latter re- 
turned to Julfãr.2 

No further steps to establish control over (Omãn were 
made during the stwmmer and autumnn of 1737, but in November 
Taqî Khan, the Beglarbegi of Fãrs, received peremptory orders 
from Nãdir to prosecute the campalgn. 

In January 17358 Taqî Khãn and Tiatlf Khãn, after com- 
mandeering all the English and Duteh trankeys at Gombroon, 
sailed for Julfãr with 6,000 men. Taqî Khãn went with con- 
siderable misgivings, and quarrelled wîth Tatîf Khãn because 
the 1latter had persuaded Nãdir to uWndertake the venture. The 
Beglarbegi and the Admîral smoothed over their differeneces, and 


Jolned forces with Saif ibn Sultãn, whose lack of suceess. 


Ê See C. Guillain'!'s '"Doeıments sur l'Histoire, la Gêographie et 


le Conmeree de 1'Afrique Orlentale", (Paris, 1856), Yol.I, 
page 529. 


2 Gombroon Diary, 21st July/lst August, 1757. 
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against his rzebel1ious subjects had forced him once more to 
seek Iranian aid. The combined armies again defeated Bal“ arab 
ibn Himyar, and occupied the towns of Bahla and Nizwa;1 they 
then advanced to WuSGAE, The Iranians oecupted the town wîth- 
out difficulty, but could not secure possession of the ëa5tèin 


2 a1lthough they besieged them for five weeks. 


and ivestemn forts, 
Taqî Khãn quarrelled with the Imãm at Muscat, doubtless beeause 
of the Iranian attempt to seize these forts. Saif ibn Sultãn 
withdrew with his fleet and troops and made terms with Bal“(arab, 
who promised to assist him against the Iranlans. 

Taqî Khãn, being twtnable to take the Muscat forts, 

1likewlilse 

left for Barka at the end of May, but was/unable to obtain pos- 
session of.the Barka forts. At Barka dissensions once more 
broke out between Taqî Klãn and Latîf Khãn, with the result that 
the former poisoned the Admira1l.7 Taqî Khãn and his men were, 


4 After a vain attempt 


it appears, redûeed to great stralts. 
to selze Şohêr, the Iranlans had to retire to Julfêr.  Mean- 
while, disaster had befallen the Izanian garrison whieh had 
been left at Bahla. 

The failure of Taqî Khãn to pay and aûed natê 1y Ee5û 


the Arab seamen (most of whom were Huwalas) led to a serious 


N Salîl ibn Razfîq, op.cit.,» page l42, Gulllain, Vol.I,„ page 529, 


Gombroon Diary, öSth/19th April, 1758. 


2 „an 
- These forts were KMlnown respectively as al-JalaTi and Marãnî; 
they had been bui1t by the Potuguese. 


3 Gombroon Diary, 26th June/7th July, 1758. 
& bidem, 15th/24th July, 1758. 
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mutiny in the Iranîan fleet, and the Iranlans, lost for a time 
the comand of the Gulf to the mutineers and their allies, the 
Huwala and Omani Arabs.  Basidûî was raided and the Irantians 
1n Bahraîin were besieged 1in a castle, and it became necessary 
for provisions to be sent în English vessels to the troops at 
Julfar.1 

By the end of 1758 dissensions had broken out amongst 
the Arabs, and in January 1739 the Iranians, having recovered 
some vessels, defeated the mutineer and rebel fleet, the Arab 


2 In Mareh the Beglarbegi arrived at 


admîral befng blown up. 
Gombroon with 'posîtive orders to level Muscatt to the ground .!!. 
However, no progress could be made with the conguest of 'O0man 
because Taqî Khãn was called away almost immediately in order 


4 After TaqT.Khãn 


to quel1l a revolt in the Kûhgilûã provînee. 
had stbdued the rebels in that province, he received, in October 
or early November 1739, the orders to proceed to Sind which | 
Nadir had sent to him when delayed at the Cheriãb.^? 

Having obta1ined tile loan of a large Duten vessel and 


purchased stores from the English, Tarî Khlãn left Gombroon on 


the 3rd December for Sind by land via Makrãn, at the head of 


.2„000 cavalry. The fleet, whienh had'taken on board several 


- Gombroon Diary, 26th July/6th August. l738. 
2َ Letter from Gombroon to London, 51st March/llth April, 1739. 


pُ ibidem. r "i Ê T LU 


j 1bidan 15th/26th May. 


e T.N.„ page 211. See also page 255 above. 
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1 A rendez-vous 


tbhousand Iranian troops, sailed the same day. 
was made at Gwadar, whenee Taqî Khan marehed inlandğ to Kesh 
where, some time in February, he was heavily defeated by the 
Balûch trîibes, led by Malik Dînar, of Makrãîn.? Provisions ran 
short both on shore and in the fleet, with the resıtttthat many 
died of starvation.  Ö0n the 5th/16th April Taqî Khãn returned 
to Gombroon from his disastrous expedition "wherein the 
greatest want of CÇConduct imaginable has appeared". Two days 
later, the Admiral, MIr 11 Khãn, arrived, looking "greatly 
dejeetedî!; he reported many deaths owing to lacek of water and 
food. Towards the end of April TaqîI Khãn received a curt 
summnons fron Nãdir to proceed to Nãdirãbad, where the Shãh was 
short1ly to arrive. By the 1st/12th May the whole f1leet had 
assembled again at Gombroon, but it was reported to be '"unfit 
for any lnterprîse", and fears were even entertained of an 
attaek by the Arabs.?® 

As for Taqî Khãn, he was, on arrival at the court, 
severely reprimanded and deprived of his post. 


The history of the second Omãn campaign and subse- 


quent operations in the Persian Gulf will be given in Chapter 
XXITI. 


l1 Ggombroon Diary, l9th/30th November. See also Otter, Yol.II, 
pages 87 and 88. 


-ٌ T.N.» page 214. 
2 Gombroon Diary, 5th/l6th April 1759. 
Ê n "  1st/12th May ıı 
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ÇHAPIER_ ZX. 


The Yiceroyalty of Ridî Qulî Mirzã. 


The viceroyalty of. Ridã Qulîl Mîrzã is a subject 
that has been much negleeted by Iranian tîstortitans, and some 
of the Buropean writers who have touched upon it and have 
passed judgment tupon the Prinee!s conduet seem to have done 
so without suffictently examining the faets. 

Ridã Qulî had undoubted1ly inherited many of his 
fatherîs qualities and defects. He was brave and ambitious, 
and he could, at times, be both avariceious anderuel, but the 
b1emishes in his ceharaceter have been exaggerated by stch 
writers as Bratishehev and Hanwaye. The fermer relates that 
when Nãdir made Rida Qulî Viceroy of Iran, he arranged that 
no one save Ibrãhim Khãn should have the right to interfere 
with.him in the exereiseqdf his powers;î+ Virzã Mahdî1, however, 
makes no mention of Ibrãhim Khãn being invested by Nãdir with 
any overriding authority on this oecasion (though Nãdir had 
done so in 1736, when Ridã Qulî was made Governor of Khurasaãn). 
This point may, perhaps, be regarded as academîie, because 
Ibrãhîm Khan was already dead when Nãdir appointed his son 
Yiceroy; but Nãdir at that junceture was not aware of this 


faet, and MIrzã MahdI!'s act of omîssîion mîght be taken to 


1 ê 
See G. ®F. Müller!s German translation of V. Bratishehevy!î!s 


aecount, in the former!s "Sammlung Russiseher Gesehicehte?", 
St. Petersburg, 1763, Vol.VIII, page 465. 
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mean that the hãh conferred unfettereq power upon hîs son. 
rf this is so, and if one takes into accomt the fact that 
Ridã Qulî was Nãdir!s favourite son, the yeung Prince'!s 
quasî-regal behaviour as Viceroy does not seem so surprîsing. 
Hanway, in writing of this period, states that Ridã 
Qulî, ''by practising al1l the acts of eruelty and extortion, 
soon ineurred the hatred of the people. In order to cover 
1 

his rapacious avarditêèe, he took the speeious name of a merehant! 
Hanway then mentions Riğdã QulÎ1î'!s monopoly of the silk trade. 
It is true that Elton anü Graeme (who, as will be related 
subsequently? arrived in Gîlãn in June 1759 with a cargo of 
goods belonging to certain mercehants who were members of the 
Russia Company) say that Ridã Qulî had by his lû ûû? 

"Kupeeheens? become, in a mamner, the sole Merchant 

r Trader in all Persia, as none.but the Scehahîs 

Kupeeheens could buy any Goods imported. And as 

to Raw 811k, not only the Produet of the Province 

of Gilan, but of all the other Provinees that pro- 

duce 8i1l1k, was vwholly engrossed by.the Sehah. 

Hence we, amongst the rest, were oblîged to tender 

our Goods to the Sehahîs Kupecheen.tî 
E1ton and Graeme, however, later go on to, say that it was 


not Ridã Qulî, but a merehant of Isfahãn (whom the Prince had 


` made his Treasurer) who 'engrossed! to himself all the 


1 Hanway, Yol.IV, page 180. It is to be noted that Hanway 
did not visit.Persia until 1743. 


$ee Appendix ITT. "Kupecheenî is a corruption of the 
Russian word KYT“MJMHA mèaning 'merehant!. 


2 See Elton and Graeme'!s "A Journey through Russia into Persia 
by Two English Gentlemen who went in the year 1739 from 
Petersburg, in order to make a DÎlisceovery how the Trade 
from Great Britain mîight be carried on from Astracan over 
the Caspian"„ London, 1742, pages 26 and 27. 
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Furopean imports.1 


Notwithstanding these restrictlons on trade, Rida 
qulî, in response to a petition from Elton and Graere, gave 
them cons1iderable trading privîleges în Augüst 1759.2 Elton 
and Graeme express1y state: 

"that he (Ridã Qulî) is ready to redress Grlevanees, 
and encourage..trade, we could produee several Instaneces; 
vitness the Deemee ... he so readily granted us, and 
that, it îs said, he lately granted to the Armenlans, 
which impowers them to carry thelr Goods to any Market 
in Persia, without regard to the §#chah!s Kupeeheens, 
that it 1s to be hoped the Treasurer'!s Projeets are 
near to an end." 

FTurther, it is important to note that no trading 
monopoly exîisted in the south of Iran; there 1s, moreover, 
definite evidence to prove that Ridã Qulî had the interests 
of the people there at heart. When, sometime in l739, 
Mubammad Taqî Khãn ordered the Kalãntar of Kirman to ceolleet 
and forward to him 1500 tomans in respect of taxes,® the 
official made representations to Ridã Qulî, with the result 
that the Prince gave instruetions for the order to be can- 


cel1led. Meanwhile, however, the Beglarbegi had forced the 


Kalãntar to raise the money; the luûuckless official, bejng 


uwmnable to obtain more than a fraetion of the amount from the 


1 Blton and Graeme, op.cit.,» page 29. 
2 1bidem, page 45. 
2 ibidem, page 52. 
4 


Yo1lume X of the Bombay Government Publie Consultations quotes 
a letter from Gombroon of the 20th March 1739 which states 
that the Beglarbegi had just informed the Agent of his in- 
tention to raise 20„000 Tomans, to reimburse himself for 
the expenses to which he had been put in ceonnection wîth 
the Museat expedition. 272 


populaee, had to borrow the balanee from the representatives 
of the English and Duteh Companites at Kirman. The Kalãnta” 
thereupon made further representations to Ridã QuLlT, who 
1mmediately ordered the Beglarbegiî to gerana the money, lut 
of whieh the lBFuropeans were to be repaid all that Leş had 
advanced.” 

This was not the only occasion on whieh Riğa Qulî 
Intervened to annul some high-handed action by Taqî Khãn. In 
the atutumn of 1758 the Beglarbegi performed some unspecified 
action that was detrimental to the last India Company. The 
Gombroon Agent referred the matter to Bombay, and the Prestdent 
there wrote a letter to N#îdir conplaining of the Beglarbegi'!s 
conduct. This letter reached Iran during Nëãdir!s absence, 
and was dealt wiîth by Ridã Qul1. The Prince 

"in answer thereto wrote the Agent that He had signified 
our Çomplaint to the Beglerbeggy who would do Us 
justiee: they (i.e. the Agent and Couneil at Gomb®roon) 
are well informed the Beglerbeggy jis much exasperated 
at this Letter.'!Z 

In October 1739 Taqî KHhãn!'s son was at Isşfaühãn, on 
his way to..Ridã Qul1tş court. It is salid that Ridã Qulî, at 


the instigation of some of the Beglarbegîtî'!s enemîies, had the 


1 The particulars given above are taken from the Bombay Govern- 
ment !'Publie Consultations!, Yol.X<I, 1740, the entry in 
which is based on a letter from Gombroon of the 28th 
February, l740. The Gombroon Diary gives no details Oof 
this ineîident, but makes (on the 23rd February, 1740) the 
fo11owing comment uûon Ridã Quûulî'!s action: "It is no wn- 
pleasant Prospeet of what his future Refîgn may be, to find 
this Prince interest hîmself so muehl in favour of his 
Subjects."' 


2 Bombay Government 'Public Consultatiens", Yol.X, 1739. 
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son stripped of his equkl9î?age, horses and arıns.1 There can be 
no doubt that Rida Qulî and Taqî KHãn disliked each other; 
and it is by no means impossible that Taqî Khãn!s hostility to 
Rida Qulî may have been instrumental to some ez panî in brînging 
about the terrible punîshment which Nãdir jinflicted upon him 
in 1742; this is a point whieh will be dealt with more fully 
in due course. 

The outstanding event during Ridîaî Qulî1'!s tenure of 
the offiee of Viceeroy was the execution of the Tualetêšs ex-Shãh 
Tahmãsp and his family. This eruel aet, for whieh the Prince 
was direcet1ly responsible, is undoubtedly a great stain tpon 
nis eharaeter. 

As early as the spring of 1739 it was reported in 
Iran that disaster had befil1len Nãdirîs army in India and that 
the Shãh himself had perished,? and other rumours to the same 
effect were afterwards repeatedîy in circulation; in the 
absence, often for long perfilods, of rellable news, these reports 
were widely believed.. Aَ particularly persistent report of 
Nãdir!s death reaeched Iran late in 1739, and it is salid that 
Ridã Qulî feared that the people might rise in favour of Tahmasp 


Ê 
or his son 'Abbãs and restore one or other of them to the throne. 


l Gombroon Diary, 6th November, 1739. 


2 hen tnis rumour reached Işfahaãn, Otter!s Iranian friends, 
fearîing the ottbreak of disturbancees, advised hîm to leave 
the country. O0tter acted on their advicee, and left Isfahan 
for Baghdãd on the 12th/23rd April Wr (Yo1.II, page 2). 
Bratishehev states (op.cit., page 470) that the Indians in 
Iran deliberately dissemlnated false news e. 


v Bratishehev, ogop.cit., page 470. 
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In order to obviate this risk.and to secuwre the suecession 
for himself in the event of the report of Nãdir!s dëath prov- 
ing to be correct, Rida Qulî gave orders for Tahmasp, his two 
young sons %bbã&s and Sulaimãn, and even, ît is sald, the ex- 
snãn!s wives, to be strangled.1 All that can be urged in 
extenuation for this terrible act is that Ridã QuÎ1 realised 
that he would, in all probability, lose not only his riglt to 
the sueccession, büt also his life, if any Safavil restoration 
took place. 

The exact date of this tragice event is not, apparent- 
1y, recorded, but it is probable that Ridã Qulî gave the order 
for the executions before he left Mashhad for the purpose of 
holding his Nau Rûz assembly at Tehran; it may therefore have 
been towards the end of February, 1740.2 

In the spring of 1740 it was believed in Basra that 
Ahmad Pãshã had hopes of securing the throne of Iran for him- 
self, should the reports of Nãdir!s death prove to be well- 


1 Hazin, pages 302 and 5303, 'Abdu!1-Karîm Bukhãrîl, page 46.` It 
is probabîle that Ridã Qulî believed this report of Nadir!s 
death to be true; Hanvway (Yol. IV, page 208) says that the 
Prinee "received this aecowmnt with a seemîng satiîisfacetionî, 
but (as usual) he gives no authority for this statement. 
Bratishchev (ogp.cit., page 467) states that Ridã Qulî found 
in Tahmasp the greatest obstacele to the realisation of his 
great ambitîon to secure the throne, and that the.means by 
whien he thought to gain his ends showed his eriminal dispo- 
sition. Tıater (page 468) Bratishchev records what pûürport 
to be the imsissima verba of Fãtima Begum, Rida QUuTÎî!s wife 
and sister of the slaughtered ex-Shãh, when she reproached 
her husband for his deed. (One cannot help doubting the 
aceuraey of such citations, because Bratîshehev himself 
could, obviously, not have been.present, and he makes no 
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founded.b+ It is not known whether there was, in fact, any 
real basis for this belief; as Ahmad Pãshã was a very 
ambitious mar and had congquered mueh of Western Iran in the 
troubled period following the Afghan invasion, he may perhaps 
have thought oÊf Trepeating his exploits, in the event of Nadirîs 
death, and of exereis1ing domlnlon over the Iranian provinces of 
Kirmãnshãh, Ardalãn anãü Hamadîn, as well as over the Turkish 
Vilayets of Baghdãd and Basra. 

Most exaggerated reports were spread at Isfalãn and 
elsewhere of the Pr1lnee!s object in holding the assembly at 
Tehran, it being said that 

"he had summoned all the Cauüuns and Governors of Persîa.... 
to attend him (at Tehran) as Nãdit at Chulamagon (Chul- 
i-Mughãn) and was then by order of his Father to take 
upon himself šhe Absolute Sovereignty as Monarch of 
Persia .....! 

It was later ascertained, however, that Ridã QulZ!s reason for 
holding this assembly was merely to receive the annual accounts. 

Previous to the holding of this assembly, Ridã Qulî, 
doubtless on receipt of instructions from Nãdir, issuüed a 
proelamation at Isfahan 

"whereby lvery body is required to bring into the Ringîs 
Mints all Silver Coins that were formerly Current, stüch 
as abassees, mamoodies and nadîrrees and to receive in 
1ieu of them rupees being of the same value with those 


he (Nãdir) Stamped in Indja and whieh are to pass for 
ten shahees Silver eaen!". 


1 Dorrill!s letter to London, dated the 5th/16th Mareh 1740. 


2 Gombroon Diary, 1lst/l12th April 1740 (on the authority of a 
letter from Joseph Hermet, the Companyîs "Linguist" at 


Işfahãn). 
ğš  ibidem. 276. 


The Gombroon Agent expressed the view that this ehange would 
have a good effect upon trade, if the exehange contînued to 
fall there. He went on to say that he had not yet heard of . 
any alteration in the gold coin, "nor do we find any of the 
other become so plenty as to be in every Bodyîs hands. 
0n the 12th/23rd Mareh the Gombroon Dîary referred 

to the "Fase enjoyed by the People from the Sûspension of 

Taxes by Shaw Nadir and the Plattering Expeetations 

they are în of the Young Kingîs Government from 

several Aets of Justice he has shewn.'! 
The people were soon, alas! to be disappolnted in so far as 
the taxes were concerned; as to Ridã QulI,„ his period of 
author1ty was nearing its end. 

0f the lot of the common people and peasantry during 

this period there is not a great dea l on record, bût what there 
is makes pathetie reading. In the south the exactions of 
Taqî Khãn oecasioned mueh misery, and many of the young 
reeruits enrol1led or rather impressed for the“ Okan expedition 
never saw their homes ãzê1na As regards the centre and west, 
there is Otterî!s interesting account of his jJourney from 
Işfahãn to Baghdãdû via Kangavar and Kirmanshah.  Otter draws 
a gloomy Gire tûyê of the condition of the peasantery;  thelr 
state was by no means enviable when he had travelled to 
Isfahãîn with 'Abdu!1-BãqîI Khãn in 1737, but, when returning to 
Baghdãd two years later, he found that it had deteriorated a 


ı 6 +. 


a Gombroon Diary, 5tb/February 1740. (on the authority of a 
letter from Joseph Hermet, the Gompanyîs "Tingultst" at 
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good deal nêrên 


Although Nãdir ordered Ridã QuIll1 more than once to 
attend his Couwrt at Herat, the Prinee deferred obeying the 
summons for some time, on the growmds that affairs of state 
at Tehran still necessitated his presenee there.. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether this was a genuine exeusê or whether it 
vas, as has been suggested.2 merely a pretext of Ridã Qulî1i!s 
to dedlay meeting his redoubtable parent, beesuse he f eared 
that the latter had received unsatisfactory reports of his con- 
duet.  Ridã Qulî at length set out from Tehran, at the head of 
12,000 picked horsemen and met Nãdir at Qarã Tãppa, in Bãdgh1îs, 
on the 26th June.”  Nãdir proceeُded to review Rida Qulî's 
force and then incorporated it in his own army, leaving the 
Prince without any comnand. It is saîid that the reason for 
this action was that Nãdir's suspieilions of his son had been 
aroused by the latterî!s wmjauthorised putting to death of the 
ex-Shah Tahımãsp.4 

At or about the same time Nãdir made Nasru!1llah Viceroy 
of Iran in place of Ridã Qulî, and ordered the 1last-named to 
accompany him on the Turkistaãn expedition.?. Reports of the 


1 Otter, Vol.I!, pages l2 and l4. 


2 Bratishehev, op.cit., page 478. 


2 T.N., page 217. Mîrza Mahdî gives no indication of the. 
manner in whieh Nãêdir received his son. Bratishehev (page 
478) states that Nãdir received the Prinee "More with the 
severity (ãirnsthaftigkeit) of a powerful sovereign than with 

„ the friendliness of a father." 

4 Abdu'l-Karîm BukhãrîI, page 46. 


2 Bayãn, fol.58(b). 278. 


Prince!s disgrace were soon in circulatîon, and reached 


1 


Gombroon” and 8t. Petersburgê? in August and December respee- 


tively. 


ã In the Gombroon Diary, on the 6th/17thvAugust, 1740, it is 
said that a report of the Przrince!s disgrace had reached the 
town, "whieh is somewhat surprising, considering the General 
Reports of the Prince!s Conducet seemed to be favourable, but 
it may be to divert the Odium occasioned by the Death of 
Shaw Thomas, the deposed King....." 


-ٌ Edward Fineh (who was Envoy Extraordinary and Plenîpotentiary 
at St. Petersburg from 1740 to 1742) reported, in December 
1740, that Riğdã Qulî had been disgraced, because of his 
undue praceticees and abuse of Power." (S.P.91, Vol.XXVI). 
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the construetion of the Oxus flotilla, he sent a humble 
message to Nãdir in India, saying that he was of an aneient 
line of kings (i.e. of Chîingîz Klãn anû his descendants), I 
that he was uWnable to oppose Nãdir and that he hoped that | 
the Shãh would honour him by being his guest. Nãdir, in | 
reply, thanked him for his invîtation to Bukhêra, and said 
that, after reaechîng Herat and Balkh, he would go on to 
jI Bukhãrã. In conelusîon, he assured /Abu'l-Fatü that he 

had no desîgns upon his kîingdom; he would, however, have 
| to punish I1lbãrs. 

Having met Ridã Qulî MIrZã at Qarã Tãppã, as 

related în the previous chapter, Yãdir marched in company 
with him to Balkh via Marüchãq, Chachaktu and Andhkud. 


In cerossing the desert country many men and baggage animals 
1 


perished through lack of water. 
In aecordance with the orders which Nãdîir had 


t111la sent from India, the Commander of Balkh had had 1,100 boatsُ 
1t at 
liy!s bui1lt by the Indian carpenters and shipwrights. When Nadir 


ıers. 
reached the banks of the Oxus at a poînt opposîte the small 


 0xus at 
ÊY. gave instructions for corn and stores, as well as cannon, to 


be placed on board. Part of the army was ferried across to 


i nae-~  --j____ ET tar--axz-înn  nA0 QERSEBRSKE ®0 2W: dir SEWRE: SER:  asınimın..... Wihmenk..... xı:.~-.-..  RERERÊNOTItanEKnE.....ıiiê RD EeRctnc--ûn-:---ıxan..  EecENAEERekDOREER-. SBS “a1-- ¬ê: n. ~e... mer - mn 


1r reasches town of KÎiîlIf, he found thîs flotilla in readiness; he then | 


Bayan, -.fo1.:40(a). 
T. N» page 217... Mîrz& Mahdî deseribe§ these boats as being 


from two to three thousand maunds burden, i.e. from, 
approxîmately, 58ë& to 82 tons. 
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KilIf, and, when the mafin body began to march downstream 
on the left bank, thîs detachment kept pace with it on 
the other side of the wêk êd Kirki was reached on the 


bles of 27th Junãd1 I (20th August); here Muhammad Rahîm Bî, the lI 
lara come li 
pay homage. principal minister of Abu!'1-Fa1d2 the Governors of Qarshî 
lih August. 
and other towns and the majorîty of tle chîitefs of 


dir, not Transoxlana came to do homage to Nãdir.  . Nãdir, however, 
ng satis- 

d, contînues was not satisfied with thîs show of submission, and 
| ranece. 


Ê determined to. continue his advance. He sent. Rida Qu1l1 
| with 8„000 men: on.:in advance as far as Charjul1,„ and :ordered 
his nephew (AlI Qulî Khãn to patrol the east side of the 


river and to keep parallel with Rida qulı.7 


ê Ê) at Nãdir himself arrived at Charjui on the 8th 

.#rJul, 

#t August. Junadi II (31st August), and ordered a brîdge of boats 
u. to be made; when this bridge was completed, the army 


+ @ 


crossed over to the right bank of the river.4 


ir insists The prineipal nobles of Bukhara again came to 
Aãbu!1-Fa1d 

TÊ 
ıing in rênder homage to Nãdir, but the Shãh insisted that Abu'l-Pa1d 
son. 


must come in person; otherwise the advanee on Bukhara would 
continue.? Abu'l-Paid at first entertained thoughts of 


1 
T.N., page 217. 


28gee note 53 on page l197 above. 


2mn.N., page 218. 


4 
T.N., page 218. 


1bidem, Bayaãn, fol.42(a). 


offering resistance, but wiser counsels preva1lled; he 


ı1ssion of accordingly left his capîtal and humbly made hîs submîssîon 
to. the conqueror at Qarãkul, one stage from Bukhara. On 
the 20th Jumãdî II (12th September) Nãdir accepted Abu'l- 
Faid!s submitssion.1 Nãdir, in company with Abu'!'1l-Paid, 
went on to Charbakr, a suburb of: Bukhêrã, whence, at the 
suggestion of Abu'!l-Faid, he sent an envoy , in company with 
two Khwãjas of :Ju1barê to Ilbãrs, with a letter sümmoning 
him to: come and seek pardon for his wrong doîing. When 
I1bûãrs read Nãdir!s letter, he was so enraged that he put 
the envoy and the two Khwîjas to death.^ 
It is said that Nãdir, after having become 

possessed of the wealth: of India, looked with contempt upon 
the pa1ltry possessions of the Bukhãrans.“ The nasagehîs 
Border maintained str1ct order amongst the Irantlan troops in the 
cîty, and the troops were made to pay full value for all 
that they required. The surrounding comtry was, however, 
ravaged by Q1Izilbãsh patrols.^? 
1 
T.N.»> page 219, Bayãn, fol. 45(b). 
2e Khanikoff's "Boukhara, its Emir and its People", London, 

1845, page 234, for a descrîrtion: of. the Khwajas of 

Ju1bar, who formed one of: the two religious classes of 

Bukhãra. 
Ãabdu'1-Kar1n Bukhãrf, page 48. 


4 ^_- 
Bayan, fol. 42(b). 
24ibidem. 


mı1lst at Bukhëêrã& Nãdir sent to Samarqand for 
the tomb-stone of Tîmür and the bronze gates of the Madrasa; 
these were, by his orders, despatehed to Mashhad.1 

No 1ess than 20,000 Özbegs and other tr1besmen 
of Bukhãr ٍ, Samarqand and elsewhere îin Turkistêãn were 
enrol1ed in MYadirî!s army and sent to Khurãsãn.7 

0n the 15th Rajab (6th October) Nãdir presented 
Abu!1-Paid with a magnîficent robe and invested him with 
the title of SlHlfãh. At the same time, however, he declared 
that Charjuf, Ba1lkh and al1 Bukhãran territory south of the 
Oxus were amnexed to Iran. Having espoused one of Abuî!1l 
Faid!s sisters and arranged for his nephew Ali Qulî Khãn to 
wed the new Sltfãh!s daughter, Nãdir, on the 7th October, left 
Bukhãra for Khwarazm. Just previous to his departure, 
Nadir sent Tahmãsp Khan Jalãyir to quell some disturbances 
which, he heard, had broken out îin his Indian possessions. 
Tahmasp Khan was appo1nted Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of alî1 the provinces which had beem taken from the Mughal 


Emperor.^ 


+ 

Bayãn, fol. 45(a). Gombroon Diary, 27th January/7th February 
1741. Thîs tomb-stone, which was dark green in colour and 
well polished (see Khanikoff, op.cit.» page l352), was. split 
ın two in the process of removal (Bayãn, fol.45b.).  Nãdir 
subsequently sent the tomb-stone and gates back to 
Samarqand... See Bartho1ld, in Zapiski, XXV, pages.83-88, 
on.the authority of Muhammad Kãzim). 


2Bağan, fol. 45(a). 


2q.N., page 219. According to Pîr IbrãhIm Khãn (op. cit., 
pp. 27-30), Tahmãsp Khãn, when endeavouring to stamp out 
a rîsing of the Daudpûtras, was defeated by them and lost 
the bulk of his forces. 8 
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Whšë1st en route for Charjuîi, Nãdir received 
word that the Turcomans of Khwarazm, who were in great 


force, had joined with a large body of Özbegs and were 


marehîing on Charjui in order to destroy the bridge and 

cut-his 1lines of communicatiton.t Leaving his baggage 

train to follow, Nãdir hastened to the rîver at the head 

of a piîeked body of troopns. Having reaehed Charjuî before 

the enemy could come up, Nãdir erossed to the other side of 

'eat of the Oxus and prepared for battle. 0n the following day 

the Turcomãns and Özbegs ãppeared, but Nãdir speedily put 
them to flıight.? 

Nãdir halted for several days at Charjuî after 
thîs battle, in order to enable the rest of the army and 
the baggage train to arrîve and to cross: the river. Having 

nece on laden the boats with stores and cannon, and sent these on 

Bêًeber. downstream, Nãdir, on the 28th Rajab (19th October) set out 
for the Deve Boyun ("Camel'!s Neeck") gorge, where the width 
of the Oxus is reduced by two-thirds. 

ers at On reachîing Deve Boywmn Nãdir 1learnt that I1bãrs 

` with a strong foree was at the: strong fortress of Hazarasp, 


102 miîles to the west. On the l6th Sha'î bãn (6th November) 


1 
T.N., page 220, Bayãn, fol. 47(a). 


2ıibidem, page 221.  fAbdu'l-Karîm (fol.47b.) states that the 
Qizilbãsh troops suffered very severely from thirst on 
this occasion, and that, when Nadir was 1informed of this, 
he had the noses of the two cehlef water-carriers eut off 
becausecthey had fal1led to carry out their duty properly. 
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'attempt 


Tnarehes 


dir!'s army 
pe1s Turco- 
n attack. 


jir besifieges 
#bars in 
Jrtress of 

ıi anaqa. 


Nadir left his baggage at Deve Boyun, and marched towa®rds 
Hazãêrasp. He found, however, that I1lbãrs had fi1lled the 

moat surrounding the fortress with water from one of the 
canals from the Oxus, and that he could not bring hîs 
art1411ery within effective range.1l It being împracticab1le 

to deliver a frontel assau1lt under sueh conditions or to 
bloekade the fortress, Nãdir marched on towards KHîva, 

hoping that the threat to. I1lbars! capital might cause him 

to emerge from Hazarasp... When. the Iranian army had marched 
one stage, Ilbars left Hazarasp, as Nãdir had hoped, but 

kept. close to the Oxus,„ not daring to give battle. A number 
of Yomt and Tekké Turcomãns, however, advanced to the attack. 
A sharp engagement .ensued, which resulted in the rout of the 
Turcorë&ns; those who survived f1led to. I1bars, who fel1l back 
with them towards Khãnaqa, another of.the fortresses of | 
Khwãrazm, lying between Khîva.: and Hazãrasp. 0n the following 
day Nãdir advanced on Khanaqa and defeated Ilbars! men; 

I1bãrs. himself and the survivors took: refuge in Khanaqa, where 


they were soon rÎîgorouslybesieged. The fortress was heavily 


17.N., page 221, Bayan, fo1l. 52(a). 
T.N++ page 221. 


2q.N., page 222. 
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ü!'l-Xhair, 
e Qazaq 


1 
T.N.,„ page 222. 


biubarêbû for -three:days and mines were also employed to 
destroy the-walls. ` When, on the.:24th-Sha*bãn (14th 
November) the Iranitans were preparing to deliver a general 
assault, the garrîson, together with many of the: 0zbeg 
chtefs, offered to. surrende. I1bãrs himself, however, 
remained obdurate, and stayed within the fortress until he 
was, at Nãdir!s:orders,:seîzed and forcibly removed.?î 
In consequence: of I1lbãrst! contumacy, Nãdir-had: him strangled 
a few days after the fall of Kfiîanaqa, together with a score 
of his chiefs.2: Nãdir then installed Tãhir Khãên, a descendant 
of: Chingıtz KlHãn, as ValZIî of Khwãrazm and appointed a number 
of sultable persons:as his principal officials. 

When I1bars had realised that-he was in real 
danger from Nãdëir, he had sent to Abu!1-Khair Khan, the 
chief of the Little: Hörde of: the-Qazad, for asslistance.4+ 
In response to Ilbaãrs! appeal, Abu!l-Khair, with a mixed 
force of Qazaqs and of Ozbegs from the neîghbourhood of the 


sea of Aral, advanced to his ald, and occupîed-KhIva. 


According to Abdu!'!1l-KarTmn Bakri&rî (page 49), 
T1bãrs himself asked for, and was granted, quarter. When, 
however, the relatives of the mırdered Khwajas demanded 
retribution for the blood: of the 1latter, N€ãdir gave orders 
for I1lbãrs and 21 of his priîncîpal officers to be.:put to 
deatn. 

2 

1b1tdem. 


Bayan, fol. 55(a)„ (Abdu'1-KarIm Bukhãr1,„.-page 49. 


2q.N., page 223. 
Ê erdan: 
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sûs ã 
i an officer 


le resist- 
0f Khiva. 


From there Abu'l-Khair sent as his envoy to N#dir a 
Russian engineer offîcer named Muravin, whoım, it is salid, 
he trusted more than his own ehiefs.l Muravin, on belng 
brought before Nlãdir, informed the Shãh that Abu!l-Khai 
offered to submit, and that he wished to be allowed to 
become Khãn of Khîva.  Nãdir treated Muravin graciously 
and eharged him to request Abu'1l-Khair to come in person 
to his court where he would be recef(ved and rewarded as a 
subjeet of the Empress of Russia, wîıth whoım he (the Shãh) 
wished to rema1in on peaceful and friendly terms.. Muravin 
retumed with th1ts message to Abu!l-Khair, but the Qazãq 
ehtef, either because he feared to trust to MNãdir!s word 
or because of a plot hatehed by the people of KhIva, fled 
baek to his horde on the Qazãq steppes.7 

After the flight of Abu'l-Khair, the people of 
KhT1va decîided to resist Nadir, and refused to yield when 
he suımoned them to surrender.  Khîva, like Hazaraspy». was 


a fortress well-:mown for îts strength and was surrounded 


rn mnî n“109 AKAN man wS Anenn: --.nenn....... N. _.eananar”-¬ 8-S! 


kani the "Deserlptton des Hordes et des Steppes des Kirghiz- 
Kazaks", (Ferry.de Pigny's French translation of 
A. TLevshin!s ÖTrtv cA Ue KWOrFA3%-KA3A+4j b `x% ,H4J( klW Pr +4%'%tb- 
KAVWCA¬3KMW`%%cpA?` it. .cTe Te" page 194. Muravin and two 
other Russlan -engineer officers: named Gladîshev and 
Nazimov had been sent by the Russian Government, at the 
request of Abu'1l-Khair, to. .examîlne the s1lte for a 
fortress at the mouth of the Sîr Daria (see Howorth!s 
"History of..the Mongols'", Yol. II, pp. 913 & 914). 


2 
Levshin, pp. 194-195. 


^Teescakad ke page l995. 
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by a deep moat. The Iranflan troops drained away the 

water from this moat by means of ditehes, and bombarded 

the fortress from all sides. The KhIîvans then repented 

of their obduraey and surrendered.? 

dir In Khîtva -and elsewhere în Khwrazm Nãdir discovered 
ge numbers no less than 12„000 Khurasanîs imprî1isoned or enslaved. He 
ãves. ordered all these people to be provided wîth horses, baggage 
animals, food and money, and assigned to them as theîr place 
of res1idence a town at Chashma-yi4-Khalanjãnîwhieh he had 
ordered his Indian bulîlders and ceraftsmen to ereect on the 
model of Delhi.> This town was afterwards re-named 


Kil vaqãbãd.1 


also sets Amongst the slaves in the hands of the KhîÎvans 
ee and pro- 

des for ten were ten Russlans; Nadir liberated these men and . gave 
ssian slaves. 


1m.N., page 225... Iievshin (page l195) states that. the Russian 
Tatar Zhana1lev, who was in KhIva during the siege, wrote a 
report thereon which: is (or was) :to be found-in the 
arehîves of the Orenburg Prontter Commission. 


2rhe correct reading of th1îs name is difficult to estab1liîsh; 
ît is given as above in my MS., as "Khilîjãn" in the Bombay 
edition of the T.N.(page 225), and as "Gelenjiah" by Jones 
(Vo1.XII„, page 28). 


2Bayãn, fol.57(b). “%@bdu'1-Karîm KashıIrî states here that 
Nãdir first called this: place Maulüdgah, but:the Teal 
Maulüdgãh: (1.e. Nãdir!s birth-place) was just outside 
Dastgird, in Darragaz.  @bdu!l-Karîm is doubtless correct 
in sayîing that Nãdîr sent many of the people of KHîva as 
slaves to KhIvaqãbãd, so that they might experience the 
treatmnent whieh they had meted out to theî1lr» Iranîtan captives. 


4me name is sometimes written as KhTva-aãbãd (it is from a 
mîsreading of the form Kiftîvaqabad that Gladwin gets his 
"Jîeyookabad'. E. 01î!Donovan, who vîisîted the ruins of 
KhTvaqãbãd in 1880, gives a deseription of them in hîs 
book '"The Merv O0asis", Vol.II, pages 78 and 80. 
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them 5Ş0 roubles and: a horse apiece to enable them to reach 
their owm country; they uwulttmately reaehed Samara in safety, 
under the leadership ofthe Russian Tatar named Zhanaiev.. 

Nãdir detached a force of only moderate strength 
to support Tahir Khan; in order to strengthen the latter's 
position, he compel1led the local ehiefs to swear allegiance 
to the new Valî.ُ 

Having spent several days în settling the affalrs 
of Khwãrazm in thîs fashîon, NYaãdir left KlîIva on the 1l7th 
Ramadaãn (6th December) for Charjul.^ From the latter place, 
the army marehed aeross the desert to Merv; as water was 
extremely scaree on this route, NM dir had prevîously made 
elaborate arrangements for sufficltent supplies to be available.€® 

From Merv Nãdir proceeded viãê Kalãt, Mayab, his own 
village of Kùbkan, Khabûshên and Radlifãn to Mashhad; he arrilved 
at the last-nmentiloned place at the end of hes (17th 
January l741). 


1 
Levshin, page 199. 


2r.N., page 224. The reason why Nadir did not leave a larger 
force îs, according to MIrzã Mahdî, that he fe1lt that the 
people.of Khîva would be unable to bear the burden of 
ma1ntainiîng it. 


2q..N., page.224. 


por details of these arrangements, see Bayan, fol. 48(a). 
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CHAPTER XXI IT 


The Daghistãn ewrêi za U. pelavêats with Russia 
-1745 


r at MNYadir remaî1ned for nearly two months at Mashhad. 


January - Before leaving that city for lfaghîstan, he entrusted the 
. Mareh 1741. 
affairs of Khurasãn to Nasru'llah MIrzã. Since there was 
a dearth of supp1lies on the NIîshãpür-Sabzavar route, Nadir 
decî1tded to mareh westwards viê Khabushãn, Astarabãd and 
rê Ashraf. Accompanied by Rîidã Qulî MîIrzal Nadir left Mashhad 
: March 1741. on the 26th Dhu'l-Hijja (14th Mareh 1741), and a week later 
spent the Nau Rûz at'A1liãbãd, in the Khabüshãn distrlet. 
Pron there he marched viã Simalqan through the Giraili 
country and then, in pourtng rain, down the Gurgan valley. 
meı....:. Im this valley the conditions were very similar to those 
TI ralley, experienced in that of the Kurram; the rîver had to be 
Kurtam. crossed no less than 23 times; as before, many of the baggage 
animals perished from drowmîng and others from lack of #oãder.? 
In time, however, Astarabad and then Ashraf were reaehed, and 
the march was continued through Sãr1,. *A1liãbãd and ZIrab 


towards the Gaduk pass. 


BÛ 1ts known that Rida Qulî accompani ed h1s father on th1îs 
Joumey;  thts disproves the truth of “Abdu'1-Kar1m"!'s 
assertion that the Prince was diîisgraced at Mashhad for 
some unknown reason and exiled to Tehran. 


2 e. 
T.N+.„ pp. 226 and 227. ` See also Bayan, fol. 6é1(b). 
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On. the..28th Safar 1154-:(15th May 1741), Nãd1r, 
after -crossing the Talaãr river by the Pul-i-SafTîd, some 20 
mîles north of the Gaduk pass, in:the thltek1y-wooded Savãd 
Küh district, was proceeding along a narrow:road, acecompanîed 
by his haraın and+the quruqehIs (haram guards); the troops, as 
was usua1l, were some distance:away. Suddenly, a marksman 
hidden behind a tree some twenty paces from the road fired 
at Nadir as the latter-passed;. the bullet, after grazing 
Nãdir!s hand and wounding him in the thumb, embedded itself 
in.his. horseî!s neck. The animal fell to.the ground, bringiîng 
the. Sliãh: dom with itş;.-it is. salid. .that Nãdir, with great 
presencee.of mînd, lay: stî11. on the ground, feftgning- death, 
and so. escaped:a. second .-shot. For a moment, all was:confusîion, 
but, when it was: seen. that Nãdir. was not. seriously hurt, the 
eunuchs and quruqehîs,„.headed: by. Ridã QuÎfî MIrza (who. had 
hastened:up with the rearguard), made a prolonged search in 
the adjacent forests. No trace of. the would-be assassin 
cou1d,„ however, be found; and the mareh was resumed after: a 


brîef-delay. 


1 

T.N.,„ page 228.  Aecording to *“Abduû!1-Kazrîm KashmIr1, there 
were two men walting in ambush;.- when. Nadir approached, they 
rushed out, one of them firing at him. Nãd1®r, who was 
slight1y wounded, at once flung himself off his horse, 
fetgnîing death, and the two men, thimnking that they had 
killed hîm, ran away. (Bayên. fol. 64a). In this 
connection, see also Bratîishehev, Sammlung, Yol.VIIT, 
pp. 485 and 484, but. his account is too fantastic to be 
taken seriously. As wÎlil1 be seen below, the culprit was 
eventually found to be a man named NÎk Qadam, one of the 
guards of Dilãvar Khãn, of Tãyiman1I. 


2o. 
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Wel1 would: :it have beem for Iran and also for 
Nãdir!'s reputation had that bullet found its 1ntended mark. 
Nãdir was then at the culminating point of his career. 
Besîdes delîvering hîs country from the yoke of the Afghans, 
he had humbled the Turks, caused the Russitans to give up 
al1 the Irantan terrfttory rema1ning in theflr power after 
their vo1l1mtary evacuation of Gîlãn, and had subdued the 
BakhtitãrîIs, Abdãlîs and Ghilziis; also, he had despoltled 
Tndia, and conquered Turkistãn, while hîs troops had selîzed 
part of Arabia. A1Il that remaîned to be done to satîlisfy 
h1its ambiî1ttion was, first, to avenge the death of his brother 
by the reduction of the Lazgls, and secondly, to achi1evye the 
complete humiliation of Turkey. As will be seen, his 
attempts to realise these remainîing a1ms were not only 
tnsuecessful, but they caused untold suffering and loss, 
particuülarly to Nadir!s om subjects. 

From the Gaduk pass Nadir proceeded to Tehran, 
where he gave audience to Kalushkin, the Russian Resident; 
the 1latter had just recelved orders from St. Petersburg, 
to assure the $Shãh of Russta'!s frftendly intentions. This 
aectlon was necessary, because Khulafã, the Iranîian Ambassador 


at.-St. Petersburg had, it appears,„ beem. sending to Nadir 
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false reports that were very unfavourable to Russîa. 
Kalushkîn was also instmrueted to ascerta1n and report 
upon Nãdir!s real intentions.1l 
Kalushkin reported to St. Petersburg that the 
Sshãh was very independent and that ît was mueh more difficult 
to speak to him than it had formerly been. "The new 
Nebuehadnezzar has beem rendered qufite mad by his tr1umphs. 
He says:  'It was not difficult for me to conquer all India 
e..... If T move wîth only one leg I take India; if I move 
with both legs, T shal1l conquer thne whole wor1ldt!"  A1lthough 
Kalushkin found that Nãdir was hostile to Turkey, he could 
not be sure that he would always Tremaîn friendly to Russtaf 
After a brief ha1lt im Tehran, Madir proceeded to 
Qazvtn, where he arrived on the 31st May. It is noteworthy 
that Ridã Qul1 was left behimd at Tehran; ît does not appear 
to be known whether the Shãh` already suspected him of having 
înstigated the attempt upon his 1ife or whether the Prince 


was stî111 in disgrace because of hîs behaviour when Viceêroy.7 


Hê§Tevtêê, Vo1.X*T, pp. 84 and 85. 
Hêzê ev, Vo1.XXTI, pp. 84 - 86. 


çşgırrzã Mahdî merely says (page 229) that Ridã Qulî was ordered 
to remain in Tehran, "of whieh provînce the revenues were to 
be his." ` Bratishehev. (op«eit.:, page 487) relates that Nãdir 
treated the Prînce kindly at Tehran, and that he gave hiÎîm no 
post.and left hîm behind, as he wîished to free him from the 
to11s of the forthceoming campalgn. Nadir, however, ordered 
two of-:his trustiest eunuchs to remain with the Prince, 
ostensîb1ly to look after his health and safety, but really 
to spy upon hîm. 
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Giv.Amilakhor.and:another..Georgian. chlef came to 
Nãdir.at.Qazvîn.and-informed. him.of..the situation:in.Kartli. 
When..he.heard:of.the ravages: .of. the. -bLazgğIs-in that country, 
Nãdir was furious and swore: that he.woul1ld:punîish the people 
of -Dagh1stãn. .. Nadir made.Giv Amilakhor Eristav.of Ksan, 


and sent a force of Afghans and other troops to that dîstrict, 


where much fighting . took place„? 

Having spent fifteen days in Qazvîn, Nãdir set out 
in- person.for.Daghitstãn viê. .Qazrajã Dagh, Bardaُ a and the 
district of.Qabala. 

It.will be.recealled that:when Nadir-was: at 
Nãdiraãbad.in May l740 he ordered.the.Abd&ãTî ehtef(Abdu'1l- 
Ghanî Kliãn and This. brother-in-law Fath'A1l1 Khên to go to 
Shî1rvan and to cooperate with the army: :commanders. in Georgia 
arıd .Adharbaîiîjên. in: suppressing.the.Lazgîs.of Jãr and Tala 
during .the aLka and :winter.2. For. some-unrecorded reason, 
Abdu!1-Ghan1:Khãn and.the other commanders did. not.-launeh 
their attack on the Lazgîs until Mareh 1741. After severe 
fighting, the Llazgîs were defeated and many were forced to 
submit.^ 


_ n 8¬ in.0... -ReNRKeaNEN--AEo : -65-.. di. «x0  NK-..«iN:n &0--_ -_-_ 


1 
Detal1ls of this mino campalklgn are given by Papouna Orbelijan 
in H. de la G., Vo1.II, Part II, ages 58-61. 


2 
See page 280 above. 
2m.N., pages 227 and 228. 
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“lazgis When Nãdir reached Slîîrvãn, large numbers of 

a Lazgîls came: to: offer their-submission. The salutary 

ldesson just given to the tribesmen of Jãr and Tala, followed 
by the advent of the hah at the head:of his¬army:of some 
150,000 men! :doubtless tnduced these LazgÎs to take this 
Gourse. 

ilr at Ghaz1î Nãdir mayrehed on northwards, and by the 1st Jumadî TI 
r hugust - (14th Aûgust) he had penetrated to the tom o? villagê of 


| 5ept ember.  _ 
Gnazî Qumüq, in the heat of Dãghistîên. 


0f It wasat Glãzîl Qumüûq that the unwelceome news 

`. -2êqa reached hîm that a mixed force of Özbegsy Aral Tatafs and 
Qazãqs had 4nvaded KhwîTrazm, captured KhIva and put to 
death Tahir Soz and hîs suppo?ters.7 

J's At the beginnihg of: Rajab (12th September), Nãdir 

lece on 


r.a. left Ghãzî Qumüîq with the intention:of reconno1tring the 
! beptember. 


borders of Avaria. In view:of the lateness:of the season, 


1t seems doubtful whether MNVãdir: seriously contemplated forcing 


«_ zen ans” ZC .iRe-: ndi. antn. azm iam -wezeandikaenannr:...-waren--BEE5S--ERenco n. 4 --___ 


1 

4 Bazin, who was at Darband in October l741 when NMãdir arrived 
there, gilves the strength of his army-then as. l50,000. 
He states that ît was composed mainly of Indians, Özbeg 
Tãtãrs-and-Afghans:and that there-were:but-few. Itranfîans. 
Bazin thus comments on the small number of Iraniansi "i1 
(i.e. Nãdir) sçavoit que les peuples naturellement attaehês 
ã leurs Souverains, ne suûlvent quîè regret un Usurpateur, 
et qu'i1s ont pou? le trahîr 1'exemple que lu1-nême leur 
a donné." (See bettres-Edîfiantes, Vol.IV,„-page-288). 


2<.N., page 229. 
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his way through the mountains at that tîme and occupying 
the whole country. However that may be, the severlty of 
the weather, together with the obstinate res1tstance of the 
mountaltneers, foreed Nãdir to giîve Up all îdea of advaneing 
furthëer northwards and compelled him to tum eastwards and 
make for the Caspîan coastt Had Nãdi” begun his mareh on 
Avarite. a. month or so earlier, it Its poss1ble that he mîght 
have forced his way through the formidab1le mountaîn barrîer 
to Khunzakh,-the Nutzalîs ceapîital; by so doing, he wou1ld 
bave had the key of Tãghiîstëên in his hands. With the 
Shamkhëã1 Khãss Fûlãd, Surkhai, and the Usmi and other chiefs 
al1 in ehastened mood, and the strength of hîs army still 
unîmpaired by the hardships and losses of a protracted campailgn 
in exceedingly difficult comtry, Nadir would: have stood a 
much better chance of suecess than he did in the following 
year. The consequences of an early settlement of the 
Dãghistîn problem might well have been most important. With 
hîs military reputation unblemîshed and hîs army intact and 
flushed with suüccesses in îmıdia, Turkistãn and Daghistan, 
Nadir would have proved an even more formidable opponent to 
the Turks: than he did in l743. It'îs not unlîkely that Nãdir, 
r a MN Da 

T.N.» page 230, Bratishcehev, page 489.  Butkov does`not 


mention thîs attempt of Nãdir!s to reach the Ava® country 
in 1741. 
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ir's rage. 


1nstead of attacking Turkey, might have made a determined 


1 


attempt to wrest Kizl1lar and Astrakhan from Russia; that 


power, being taken by surprise, ¬with-nany of her troops 
wîithdrawn from the southern frontiers in order to strengthen 
her forces then engaged::in the war with: Sweden, might have 
had serftous difficulty in parrying a sudden thrust by Nãdir. 
VYadir, as will be seen below, afterwards seriously contemplated 
an attaek on his northern nefghbour, but the:opportunity of 
doing so with a reasonable ehancee of: success had passed. 

When Nãdir was at Chirãgh, on his way back: to the 
Caspian coast, he heard that the Qarãqaitãq tribesmen had 


attacked some of his troops în the thtek forest country, 


k111ing many of them and capturing part of the1lr baggage.ُf 


The bold Tãtãrs also hovered around his own force, skirmtshing 
and attacking the convoysş; one night they -even ratded Nãdirîs 
own quarters. Nãdirî!s rage at this încident was such that he 
had a number of his own officers and men put to death; he 
then swore that he would not quit Taghistãn until a1l1l the 


rebels had been forced to submit.f 

Kalushkin had already made some disquleting reports to St. 
Petersburg regarding MYadir!s attitude towards Russîlta; în 
this connection, see page 295 `aboye. 


2q.N.), page 230. Bazin (page 290) states that the Lazgîls had 
at first only thought of submîssion; when, however, they 
saw that, after submitting, their folk were exiled to 
Khurãsãn and were stripped of all theîfmr possessîons, and 
that theî1 r families were ruthlessly slaughtered by Nãdir if 
his suspieions were aroused, they res1lsted him with the 
courage of despair. 


2Bazin, page 290. 


4®.N., 250. 
page pe A 


es into 

r quarters 
far1. 
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farsakhs apart.” 


Nãdir reached Darband on the 5th Sha“ bãn (16th 
October); leaving his baggage-in the town, he. hastened 
off toattack the Qarãqa1îtaq tribesmen,. In.-order to 
counteract tle Lazgît raiûds, Nãdir had. forts. bullt.through- 
out the Shamkhã1's terrîitory, stationed from 2: to. 3 
1 

0n the 10th Ramadãn. (19th November) Nadir 
returned. from his expedition, having apparently falled.to 
aehievye hîs objeet.7 As there was -plenty of water and 
forage available at Dasht-î-Kafari, 3 farsakhs north-west 
of Darband,. the Shah established his winter quarters there.) 

The provisftoning of so large. an army. in a country 
that consisted, for the most: part„.of forests and mountain 
crags presented . serlous-diff1cu1ties. Little food was 
procurable in. the neighbouring provinee of S$hIrvãn,. because 
of the repeated ravagiîng. to whieh it had. been subijected, 
ard Kartlîdand Kakliêti were in a similar state. The only 


TT nn_-.-- 


1 


j T.N., page 230. 


2. Mirzã Mahdî is silent as to the result, one-is justifled 
1n inferritng that. it was unfavourable. 


2:.N., page 230, Buûtkov, Vol.I, page 21l12. 


Papouna Orbelian states that so heavy a tax was levied on 
Kartli in 1741 that many persons fled to Turkey, while 
others wilfully devastated thelr own lands. 

(H. de la G., Vol.II, Part II, pages 57 and 58.) 
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solution was to prrocure suüpplies¬by Tsea.+. Having already 
a f1leet on the Persian Gulf, Nãdir determined to have one 
on the:Caspîan as well; “the great-difficulty,-of course, 
was to obtain the vesselsi There were already: some Iranian 
vessels in service, but these were small-and-of primitîve 
design and but1d;1 further, the Iranîans were almost 
entire1ly uwunski11ed: in naviîgation. Nãdir is sald. to have 
sent to Surat for shîp-bui1lders and sailors, in order to 
remedy this deficieney.?? 

Untı1 he could get ships of his own, Nãdir had, 
therefore, to depend almost entirely on Russian traders 
for his sea-borne suppliîes; many of these traders made 
vast proftts.2“When Kalushkin informed Nãdir of the 
aecession of Elizabeth Petrowma,:after the coup d!éêtat of 
the 6th December, :1741,-the Shãh replied that he was very 
glad to hear the news, ` since-the throne of Russ1ita. belonged 


mz waz. 


j 


hê1otRêê Woodroofe!s Journal, in Hanway, Vol.I» page l149. 
Such vessels as the Iranians possessed had been bu11t, for 
the most part,:by Russian deserters or renegades. 


28ee Hanway'!'s hitherto unpublished letter from Astrakhan to 
his principals, dated the 7th/18th November 1744, and the 
Memorial from the Russia Company to-Lord Carteret,„, dated 
the 153th/24th January l744 (S.P.91, Vol.XXXVI.) In the 
Memorial it is stated that Nãdir.took.thils action "long 
before Mr. Elton ever was in Persia", (i.e. before, 
presumably, Elton arrived in: Iran. for. the second time, in 
June 1742). Nothing seems to have been done in Surat to 
comply with this. request of Nãdir!s. 


z 

7Hanway appears to be in error in asserting (Vol.IV page 225) 
that these Russian merehants were not allowed b 1aw fo seîl1î 
supplies to the Shah, as Butkov (ve1.+, pages 212 &%& 510) 
says that the Russian Government only permîtted merehants 
of Russian et lent to despateh food supplfes to the 
Iranian ports on the Çaspian. 
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to her by right, as the daughter of Peter the Great. 
Nãdir then gave Kalushkin a coat of. honour and a thousand 
roubles, and requested hîm to arrange for the loan of ten 
Russian vessels, some of which would be wused in his 
operations against the Daghîstîm rebels and some for the 
transport of supplies from Astrakhan. Ka1lushkin, in 


transmittitng this request, warned hîs Government that, if 


Nãdir were lent these vessels, he would never return them, 
as he was most anxifious to have a fleet of hîs own. Tn 
consequence of Kalushkin!s wamrnîng,. the Government refused 
to accede. to..Nãdir!s-demand1î Nadir, however, as will:be 
seen below, was able later to obtain the nucleus of hîs 
Caspian fleet from an unexpected quarter. 
The festival of Nau mûz was celebrated at the 
camp in the customary fashion. 
According to Mîirzã Mahdî, Yadir, at thîs time, 
fu1l1ly intended to abdîicate in favour of one of his sons and 
to retire to Kalãt, as soon as he had come to a final settle- 
ment with Turkey.? 
Before openîing his campalgn in the spring, Nadir 
sent hiis agents northward to Enderî and Kostek, in the 


country of the Qumiqs, to -purehase supp1lies and horses, but 


1 

Soloviev, Vol.XXI, page 200. 
2 

T.N.,„ page 234. 
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these tr1bespeople angered the Shlãh by. chargîng exorbitant 
prices; and by taking part in robberies, besîdes helping:the 
Lazgîs.t 

At. the end-of May 1742 Nãdîr marehed against the 
rebels-of Tabarsaran. It is said that he made three attacks 
onthese:tribesmen in consîiderable force, but in each case he 
was unsuccessful, and on the last occasion he barely escaped 
with.hislife.?. Surkhai and the Shamkkiãl Kliãss Fülãd were 
with.Nãdir- most of the time, and "in the performance of their 


service made no fault";7 the Usmî, on the other hand, renounceed 


nis.allegiance, and retreated to his strong castle of Quraish. 


It was îin July 1742 that the connectifion began 
between Captain llton and the Iranian Governnent whîch was 
destined to have such wmnfortunate Gconsequences for the Russia 
Company and to end in disaster and death for Elton himself. 

At the end of June in that year the vessel wh1leh 
#1ton had just bu11t at Kazarê for the conveyanee of the British 
merehants'.goods betweeَm Astrakhan and. the Iranian ports on 


the. Casptan arrived at în zeli on her maiden voyage. She 


- 


1 

Butkov, Vol.I, page 212. 

21Þ1dem, page 213. See also Solovtev, Yol.XXI, page 200. 
2q.N., page 235. 


4nhe eireumstanees under which the trade comection betweem 
Great Britain and Iran viêã Russia was established afe 
deseribed in Appendix TIT. 
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carrled a composite crew of Russian and British seamen and 

was commanded by Captaîn Woodroofe; Captain Elton was also 

on board. When her cargo of mglish goods had been dîisceharged 
at î nzeli, for disposal in Iran, the vessel was taken into 

the service of the Iranian Govermment, and was used on two 
oceaslons în 1742 for the conveyance of rfîece to Darband; 

the troub1les that arose with the Russtans in consequenee of 
these voyages and of other actîions of Elton!s will be deserîbed 
in Appendix TITT. By utilising this British vessel for the 
transport of rfîcee from Iran, WYadir was able, to some extent, 

to break through the monopolistic "ring! forned by the Russian 
traders for the conveyance of foodstuffs by sea to hî1ls forees 
in D€ghistîn; this was undoubted1ly the initial reasonffor 

the development of the crisis betweem the Russfian Government 
and the Russia Company, and was the cause of llton and Woodroofe 
meeting with such host1itlity from Russian offictals at Resht and 


Darband in 1742. 


In consequence of repeated attacks by the Dãghîstanîs, 
Yãdir, in July 1742, made an entrenched camp in the north of 
Tabarsarãn, near Gubden, where, it lis said, he întended to 


found a town.1 It was only with the greatest diffîculty that 


1 
Butkov, Vol.I„» page 213. 
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provisions: could be brought:to this-camp;  besîdes being 
short of food, the Iranian troops: and:convoys were subjeeted 
to Êfrequent attaeks by the Lazgîs,„ Qarãqaitãqs and other 
hostile tribesmen. In consequence of the sufferings of 
his men-and their heavy:losses through casualties and wastage, 
Nadir ceynically called his new camp "Iran Kharfãb'"-or '"rutned 
Iran".t. The great heat and the badness of the water there. . 
caused some..form of plague to break out,„ which: parttculariy 
af fected the Afghan troopsS-. So serious did-thîsoutbreak 
become that Nãdir transferred the sufferers to another camp 
some thirty miles  to:the north, near Buinaq, and:forbade 
anyone to mention the epidemic.?2 

| Kalushkin had repeatedly endeavoured to convince 
the Siîãh:that the Dãghistêãn campal1lgn would have evil 
consequences. for Iran, but. :Nãdir paidid no heed to his words. 
Belng apprehensive lest Nadir should violate Russtan-territory , 
Kalushkin urged.his Government to. reinforce-its troops on::the 
frontier; . the Russian Government did as he recomnended, 
thereby, as will be seen below, causing Nãdir to modify his 
aihs. Soon: after making this recomendatîon, Kalushkîn;diîied; 
he was sueceeded as Resident by hîs înterpreter Vasili 


Bawaiş: sreîiy. 9 


1 
Butkov, Vol.I, page 213, Lereh, in Büschîing!s "Magazin", 
Vol.X,.page. 399. 


2 
Butkov, pages 212 and 214. 
28o1oviev, Vo1.XXTI; page 201. 
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By degrees the Iranian troops obtained the ascendaney 
over the tribesmen in Tabarsarãn, and Nãdi? therefore dec1ided 
to make another attempt to conquer Avaria and also to pınish 
the Qumiqs, a1lthough the latter step would invo1lve crossing 
the Russtan frontier. Hearing that a strong force of Russ1îans 
had reached Kizllar, Nãdîir abandoned his îdea of attacking the 
Qumiqs, but he persîsted in his desîlgn agaînst the Avars.1! 

After an inîitial defeat, the Tranîfîans captured Aq 
qusha in August 1742, and advanced on Avaria and Kãfîir Qumîq 
viêã Glîãh Zan1sh.ê An advance-guard 6 „000 strong was ambushed 
by the Lazgîs în a defile, and was compelled to retreat after 
susta1ining heavy loss. The Slîãh, in a paroxysm of rage, gave 
orders for several of the offticers of the defeated force to be 
put to death. în September, Nãdir himself led the advance, 
and employed no less than 3,000 men with axes to clear a track 
through the Jungle+ At one vîllage, whîcech was, apparently, 
near the Avar-Qotsu, the Irantlans met with a severe check, and 


were compelled to retreat.Î Avarla continued unconquered, and, 


1 

Butkov, Yol.I, page 220.  Bratishehev reported that Nadir was 
less truceulent after he had heard of the arrival of Russ1tan 
relnforcements on the frontier (see Soloviev, Vo1.XXI, page 201). 


2Butkov, Yo1. I, page 215. Bor an explanation of how Kafir 
Qumuq received îts opprobrîous name, see Bartholdî!s article 
on Dëghistãn in E.1, Yol.I, page 890. 


21bidem. 


4h1 s may poss1ibly have been the village of Arakani where, 
Mr. J.FP.Baddeley has 1informed me, there is a local tradition 
that Nãdir was never able to advanee beyond that pof4nt, owing 
to the brave resîistance of the inhabîtants. 
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consequently, the key to Dãghîistãn zrema1ined beyond Nãdirr'!s 
reaeh. It was, apparently, at this juncture that another 
Irantan force climbed the mountaîn on whfieh the Usmi'!s | | 
strongho1ld of Q&aTra1sh was situated, and în three days carried 
the fortress by assau1lt.  Atlmad Khãn, however, sueceeded in 
making his escape before hîs stronghold fel1l, and fled to 
Avaria.t The Qarãqa1taq tribe, having lost thetlr main fortress 
and being deprived of their leader, submîtted to the Trantans.ُ 

In October, Nãdir retreated from the borders of 
Avarla, and marched viã Tarkhîi and Bash1lî to Iran Khafãb, where 
he made his winter quarters. 

It was at Irên Kharãb that the terrible incident of 
the blinding of Ridã QulII MIrzã took place.> Many versions 
of the events leading up to the tragîitce finale exist, and the 


actual facts are diffîcu1lt to ascertain. It appears that 
Nãdir'!s would-be murderef was tracked down near Ob and taken 
tnto custody some months after the perpetratîon of the outrage. 
The man, WYîk Qadam by name, was in due course brought to the 


camp and taken before the S$hãh. When questioned by Nãdir, the 


1 


T.N., page 2325. 


fî " 


2 
2 sê 
Bazin, page 292; DLereh, în Busehîng!'s'Magazin!î„, Yol.X. page 400. 


4 
T.N., page 230. 
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man stated that he alone was responsible for the attempt. 

VMrzã Mahdî states that the instigator of the 
crime was Aqã MIrzî, the son of Dilëãvar KHîm of the Tãymnariı, 
and that NTk Qadam was one of Dilãvar Khan'!s guards.1 A 
number of wzriters have asserted that the person really res- 
ponsible was Ridã Qu1î Mîrzaُ but 1it has never been proved 
concelustvely that the Prince was gut1ty. Bazin firm1ly asserts 
that he was innocent, and adds "mais au Tribınal d'ûn Usurpateur 
le soupçon vaut la preuve." Further, in the coneluding portiocn 
of the Tã'rtkh-i-NãdirîIî, which Mîrza Mahdî wrote when he no 
1onger had any reason to withhold or distort the truth, it Îs 
stated that Nãdîr!s mîtnd was polfsoned agalnst his son by "tle 


1 
T.N. page 231. 


2 

Hanway, Yol.IV, page 210; Bayãn-1i-Wãqif, fo11.64(b) and 65(a), 
Bratishchev, pages 477 and 478 (for the plot whteh, this 
Ariter al1leges, Ridã Qulî Mîrzã, his maternalı unclê rutf 
A11 Khãn and Ra certain Muhammad Beg Afshãr hatched, see. 
page 477).  *Abdu!1-Karîm Buklîarî, who also believed in the 
Prince!s guflt, states (page 49) that Madir!s susptcions of 
hîs son were first aroused when, after discovering that Nîk 
Qadam was the culprit, he recol1ected that Rîdã QulII had beem 
riding with Hazãra Muhammad Khan Tayimarif at the time of the 
outrage. 


je 

Lettres Edif1iantes, Vol.IV, page 292. Lerch also belîfeved 
1n the Prince!s înnocence (see Bûsehîng'!s 'Magazin"!, VYol.X, 
page 400.) 


4 
T.N.» pages 262 and 263. 
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evîl whisperings and 1nputations'"tof.malicious persons. Tn 
th1s connectîon, 1it should be borne in mind that Ridã Qulî 

had made a deadly enemy of Taqdî KhHan stîrazI;? 1t is therefore 
possîbie, and even highly probable, that Taqî Khãn, who 
possessed great 1nf1uence with the srlãh, may „ through h1s 
frf1tends at court, have calumiîated the Prîncee when he knew 
that he had already încurred his fatherîs dîispleasure and 
aroused his suspî1tc1ons by hîs conduet as Vîceroy. 

The terrible remorse which Nãdir afterwards 
undoubted1ly felt may have belt due to a belated realisation 
of the innocence of hîs son. 

Bazin Trelates that the blindîing was carrîed out in 
the presenee of a number of nobles. Afterwards Nãdir he1ld 
that they had commîtted a crime by not offering themselves 
in place of his son, and caused fifty of them to be strangled 


T 
"Wa sawls va tawahhumnãt"î. Malcolm (Vol.II,„ page 97) remarks 
that Nãdtr "îs belifeved to have had no evidence of his son'!s 
gu11t but his own suspîcions'. Lower dovrn on the same page 
Malcolm adds that Nãdir!s lack of suecess against the Lazgîs 
"had îinereased the natural ferocity of his temper; and, 
L1istenîng to the enemîes of Reza Koolîfî, he, in a moment of 
rage, ordered him to be blinded." In a footnote relating 
to thîs passage, Malcolm says:  "I have conversed wîth the 
deseendants of several of Nãdir!s chîef omrahs, who all 
concurred in the truth of Meerza Mehdi!s statement of this 
fact." 


2 
See pages 773 and Z7# above. 
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1n his presence. Nãdir is said to have been so overcome 
wîth grtlef after the terrîble scene that he retîired to hîs 
tent and remained there for three days.? 

Ma1co1m, quoting from some unspecified Iranian MS., 
states that after Rida Qu1lî had been blinded, Nãdir saîd that 
his eri1mes had.forced him (Nãdir) to take thîis dreadfu1l 
measure. The Prince replied: "It îs not my eyes you have 
put out, but those of Persita."2 

tn November 1742, Nãdir set out again northwards. 
He had, 1it appears, the imtentfion of crossing the Terek 
when it was frozen and of marching on Kizliar, to which p1ace 


he lafid claim, on the grounds that ît had formerly belonged 
to Iran. I1n taking thîis decision, Nëğãdîr was 1inf1luenced by 


l11,ettres Edifiantes, Yol.IV, page 222+. „Brat4ishehey (pages 495- 
502) gives a deta1İ1ed account of 1idã Qulî'!s attîitude when 
urged to confess and of the me jng out of the punîishment; 
this authorîty states (page 49 hat Nãdir at first ordered 
the Prînce to be beaten, and that he only gave the order for 
hlın to be b1linded after an assemb1ly of nobles and muı1l1ãs had 
by a Raya vote, recommended the inflictîon of this penalÈy; 
a mînority uTrged at Ridã QuTIT should be put to death. Both 
Bratishehev (page 293) and Papouna Orbelian fu de la G.,„ Vol. 
II, Part II, page 70) state that Nãdir caused his brother-1n-law, 
Lutf AIi Kliãn, to be blinded as well as Ridã Qutî MIrza. 


28ratishchev, page 503. 


>la1co1lm, Yol.II, page and Matla“u!'sh-Shams, Vo1l.II, page l7. 
See al§o Banvak, VEL. Ê š page 2ı... ُ , page 1/ 


hputkov, Vol.1, page 220. According to a letter from St. Peters- 

burg, dated İhe ênd February 17453, which was published îin the 
London paper 'The Daily Post" on Šhe 21st of that month, news 
had beeَm received at the former cap1ital that Colonel Seُlensk1, 
the Comandant of the fortreses of Kîzllar, had beem brought în 
irons to Moscow because he had '"given asslstanee to the Rebels 
of rêgir eêk aga1lnst Sehaeh Nadir, which was the Occasion of 
that Monarehîs advaneîng towards our Frontîiers and was given 
nîm on that Head."' 
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messages whfieh he had just received from the ruler of the 
Chechens, stating that he wÎîshed to become an Irantîan subject 
and offertng to show him routes by whîch he could invade: 
Russta.  Nãdir also, ît appears, had the design of forcing 
his way through to the Crimeal viã Kabardã and Kuban. 

It seemed for a tîme as 1f war between Irzan and 
Russla was inevltable.2 Bratishehev, in reporting to St. 
Petersburg the warlîike intentions of the lah, said that 
Elton had offered to lend hîsvyessel to Nãdir in the evemt of 
war breaking out betweem Iran and Russta. 

Russtla, having for some time past beem apprehensîve 
of a¬hostîle move by Nãdir, had consîderab1ly strengthened her 
troops on the southern frontîier. Furthermore, since Turkey 


and Iran wished to attack eaeh other by marehing through the 


ji li 
Butkov, Vo1l.I, nage 220, says that Nadir ordered the route from 


Enderi to the Cherkass comtry and the Crimea to be strveyeğd. 


21n Lord Carteret!s despateh of the 15th/26th February l743 to 

Sîr Cyri1 Wîich, it is stated înter alla:- "The French flatter 
themselves there must be a war with Persta (1.e. between 

Pers1ia and Russla), and rejotee mueh in it. They have a 

notion that the presemt Sophy has long had an liye to the 

Russian Domînîtons and did formerly demand the present Empress, 
when Princess, in Marrtage, for himself or Son, but belîng 
refused and so dîsappoînted of comîng to the Successton that way, 
He will try to obtain his end by conquest." (S.P.91, Vol.XXXxIV). 


2So1oviev, Yol.XXI, page 202.  Nel1ther Woodroofe nor Hanway 
mentîons thîs offer of Elton!s, but it ts possible that it 
may have beem made.  Elton at that time (December 1742/ 
January 17453) had certainly reason to complain of the treat- 
ment to whîch Woodroofe and he had beem subjected by the 
Russian offiectals in Iran. 
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northern Caucasus, Russia took special measures to emsure 

the frftendship of the people of Kabardã.? However, the 
menacing attitude of Turkey towards Nãdir prevented hostilities 
from breakîng out between Iran and Russia. The hãh had 
received several reports of the movement of large Turkish 
forces towards the Irantian fronttîter; the arrival of a Turkish 
embassy at the Irantan camp early in 1743, with a message from 
the Su1ltãn in which he categorîcal1ly refused to recognise the 
Ja“*far seet or to agree to the erectton of the addîtlilonal 


'`Golum or pîl1ar in the Ka*ba, caused Nãdir to renounee his 


1dea of învading Russia and to decide on war with Turkey 
1tnstead.2Z2 On the 15th Dhu!'1-Hijja 1155 (10th February 1743), 
Nãdir set out on his southward march.2 He left the Abdãı11 
ehtef @bdu!1-Ghanî in command of the Darband garrison.4 

The momtaineers of Dãghîistan had proved more than 
a mateh for the conqueror and hîs veterans. A11 that Nãdir 


For particulars of these measures, see Butkov, VYVol.I,„ page 224. 


2 

T.N. page 236. The Shãh!s decision naturally came as a great 
relftef to the Russian Court. 0n the 12th/23rd Mareh 1743 
sir C. WÎieh reported to Whîtehall: "Proof of the Russ1lan 
Çourt!s befmg not apprehensive 1s that the nîne regiments sent 
towards Astrakhan are now ordered back to Petersburg." 
(S.P.91, Yo1l1.XXXTV). 


2q.x.; page 236. 


4 
Butkov, page 226. 
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had been able to do was to subdue the lowlands of Dãghistaîm 
and capture a few 1solated fortresses sueh as Quralish. The 
cost to Nãdir în terms of man-power, as well as în material 
resources, was very heavy, and his prestige naturally 
suffered greatly. 

m b1lizzards and extreme cold, the Iranftan host 
dragged 1ts way southwards towards the Mughãn steppes. The 
troops suffered terrilibly from hunger as well as from cold, 
and were even reduced to the extremîty of eating pies made of 
human f1lesh.l So many men and animals died on the road from 
the Samuır to Shabran that it was strewm with bodies and 
carcasses.> The difficulties encountered and the hardships 
suffered on this terrîble mareh are evîdenceed by the faet : 
that 1it took no less than forty days for the army to go Êrom 


Darband to the Kura. 7 


1 
Butkov, Vol.I,» page 227. 


2 
1b1îdem ıi 
27.N., page 237. 
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CHAPTER_ZXTIT. 


Iranian Operations in the Persian Gulf, 1740-1744, 
and the second“*0mãn #Expedition. 


In Chapter XIX the history of the Iranfan operations 
in the Persian Gulf and'*'Omãn was taken down to May, 1740, when 
the Iranian fleet had reassembled off Gombroon after the 
abortive expedition to Makrãên. 

The Arab erews of the vessels were in a very discon- 
tented state, as thefr pay was again greatly in arrears and 
they were recelving insufficient rations. Matters came to ãa 
head early in September, when a general mutîny broke oùüt at 
,baft, where the fleet then was; the mutineers killed the 
Admiral, Mîr ““lIî Khãn and all the Iranians that offered resist- 
anee, and then removed the entire fleet to Khor Fakkãn;1 some 
of the vessels were afterwards taken to the island of Qais. 
Tne Gombroon Aãgent thus comments on this muûutiny: 

",.„unless the Arabs are brought back to Obedîienee We 
bel1ieve it has entirely Frustrated his Majestiefs 
great Scheme of a Fleet, sinee these are the People 
who could only have beem brought to accomplish hîs 
purpose, the Persians being entîirely Averse to, ãS 
wel1 as Ignorant of, §ea Affairs.whîch indeed the 
seituatilon amd Nature of their Country, not produetive 
of any one Requisite for the Purpose, seems to dis- 
allovw....! 

A few days later the new Admiral, Mahmîd Taqî Khan 


by name, arrived at Gombroon, After requesting the Agent to 


: Gombroon Diary, 26th August/6th September, 1740; Otter, 
Vol.II, page l309. 


2 
.„ Gombroon Diary, 26th August/6th September, 1740. 


arrange for the sale of a large ship, the Aãdmîiral wrote to 
the ringleader of the mutîneers urging him and his assoeilates 
to submit to the East India Company; the Agent also wrote to 
the same effect, and the trankey conveying these letters 
sailed Wmder English colours.? 

Without wailting for a reply, the Admiral forced the 
Duteh to 1end him two of theî1r ships which were then anchored 
off Gombroon. The Admiral boarded one of these ships and 
sailed off, in company with the other, as well as some smaller 
vessels, to attaek the Arabs. An engagement took place wîth 
the Arabs early in Qetober in whieh neîfîther the Duteh nor the 
Adm1lral distingulshed themselves.3 TLater in tha monka the 
Admiral quarrelled wîth the Duteh, and placed armed guards on 
thelr vessels. Meanwhile, the mutineers and the Huwala Arabs 
roved where they pleased 1tn the G@eulf; they appeared off Cong in 
November, and in the following month they made a further 
attempt to conquer Bahraln. | 

When Nãdir heard of the mutîiny and the Huwala revolt, 
he sent orders for 6,000 ımen to be col1lected and 15,000: tomans 
to be railsed, and endeavoured to purehase more vessels at Şşurat; 
he is salid to haye ordered no 1lüss than l1 shîps from there in 
ı74ı. 


1 gombroon Diary, l4th/25th September, l740. 


2 For particulars of this aetion, see the Gombroon Diary, l12th/ 
23rd October, 1740, and Saldanha!?!s "Seleetions from State 
Papers!, page 55. An English gumner, who was on board one of 
the small vessels,„ made a fuûll report to Gombroon. 

2 See H. Dodwell's referencee, in "A Calendar of the Madras 
Records 1740-1744î (Madras 1917), page 235, to a letter from 


Stephen Law, etc. at Bombay to Fort St. George, dated 9th 
December, 1741. 215. 


By March 1741 the Arabs had, as tsual, fallen: out 
amongst themselves, and some of them opened negotiations wîth 
the Government. In May: a newly-purehased vessel arrived 
from Surat.1l 

Barly in September it was reported that Nãdir, in 
his determination to have a fleet, had ordered carts to be made 
for transporting timber from Mãzandarãn to the Gulf.2 Later 
in the year a large consignment of this timber reached Isfahãn 
en route for the coast; it was sald that the 6§hãh had given 
orders for some shîips to be bulilt at Bushire ''of One hundred 
Guz Shaw or upwards of Three hundred English feet length by the 
Keel and proportîonate Dimensions; one particularly is to haye 
500 (sie) guns and to bear his (MNãdir!s) Name, and they are to 
be supp1ied with Workmen and Stores from the Europeans."2 

$hort1l1y after, the Agents of the Bast India Ço. and 
the Duteh Company eaeh received a raqam from Nãdir ordering him 
to send : 

"thnree knowling Ven, Carpenters to BÊffect a purpose he has 
of building Ships at Boueheir, and That we also supplty 
the People with what Stores they may want on a receipt 
given us foz.which We are to be pakîd theîr Value by the 
Beglerbeggy +*»*»*+. But if We fall in this Service, He 
sna1l1ı1 let us feel his Displeãsuwre." 

71he Agent thuûs comments on Nãdir!s shipbuilding project: 

"But what probability tlere is of sueh mighty A®ffairs 

being acceomplished may in part be guessed at by the 


+ Gombroon Diary, 17th/28th May, 1741. 


2 LÛ 25th. August/5th September, Bazin, page 318. 


2َ n L. 27th November/8th December. 
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means they are obliged to use for procuring Timber 
Bringing it near Sixty Days on Men's S§houlders from 
Mazanderoon, and They must come at every other 
Material with equal dîiffîiculty." 
Time was to prove the wîsdom of these words.  Nãdir had a 
cannon foundry erected at Bandar @bbãs, where two copper 
cannon were cast in September 1741; itwas întended to cast 
no 1ess than 300 for the fleet.? 

I1n October the Iranian... Sardîr seized two Dutch 
ships at Gombroon, and went to attack the Arab mutineers and 
rebe1ls on the island of Qats. After some 500 Iranians had 
been 1anded, the Arab fleet appeayed. mn the ensuîing engage- 
ment the Arabs were getting the worst of 1it when the Sardãr 
was killed through the bursting of a gun on his vessel.> he 
Tranî bnd; in dismay, then broke off the battle, and left the 
îno r Gtna bo hend Ena party to its fate. 

At the beginning of January 1742 two ships arrived 
at ê suB>ö61 from §ind which the Bast India Co. had procured 
for Nãdir, and another vessel was aequired at Bushire by an 
'unauthorised'! purdhase.7 

Events in (Omãn were now once more to lead to Iranian 
tntervention in that country. After the Iranians had, as 


related in Chapter XIX, been forced to retire to Julfãêr in 
1758, the Imãm Saif ibn Sultan was for some time supreme. 


1 Gombroon Diary, 15th/24th September. 


1 n 19th/30th 0etober.  Otter!s version of this 
engagement is jinaccurate. 


2 Gombroon Diary, 27th January/7th February l742. 
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His liceent1lous ways, however, estranged many of his subjects, 
and, in February ı7421 they again broke into open revolt, 
deposed Saif.and conferred the Imãmate on his cousin Sultãn 
ibn Murshîd.? Saif, as before, appealed to the Iranians for 
aîd, and Taqî Kîfãn sent a favourable repîy. The opposition, 
however, seemed likely to be strong, because the Huwala Arabs 
had jolned the supporters of Sultan ibn Mursiîîd. 

As the Huwala Arabs had seized Khasab, near Ras 
Musandam, the Iran1lan garrison at Juûlfãr marched on the 
Huwalas there in April 1742 and inflicted a erushing defeat 
on them. 5hatklı Rãma, one of the prineipal Huwala leaders, 
was killed in the battle, and over 500 Arabs were captured.7 
0n the 10th/21st June the Iranian fleet sailed for Julfar 
carrying rejinforeements and stores;? bût ît was not wWntil the 
following November that Kalb'A1lT Elfan, the Sardãr of the Hot 
courtries, crossed over to the Arablan shore. He was follow- 
ed 23 weeks later by Tadî Khãn himself. By this time thë 
Iranlan fleet had been fırther strengthened by the arrival of 


four new ships from Surat. 


Ê According to Shaikh Abu Sulaimãn (see Guîllain, Vol.I, page 
535), the date of Sultãn ibn Murshîd!s elevation to” the 
Imãmate was the 10th Dhu'1-Hijja, 1154 nekar ein 1742) 
Salîl ibn Razîq is obviously wrong in saying 8 145) 
that Sultãn ibn Murshtd became Imêãm in 1151 (eê Va) 

1Ş eclearَ eray a2 Gomþbroon Diary ekî tûevw,. f.0, têr. 
| ê Eva Es e têr i the bezîfning Ê Ê AB Ni 2® Bat'y year LÊFom 
Beg. larl egi ask ai De a trcops across 
the aşgistanêe of gareî 1n $ tan. take, also Otterr, vo1. TI 

2 Sultãn ibn Murshîd!s mother was a daughter of Saif ibn 
Sultãn I. (Gui1llain, Yol.I, page 5235). 

2 Gombroon Diary, SÊ ka April, 1742, Otter, Vol. ETA 169, 


hat Taqî Khan) ù TELe o SR * tê, „êê? 2ê8%t5 60.1531 
fn "esponse to?”the pês Renan ë  appêaf?”Zor ass4stahce, 


Taqî Khëãn, on meeting Saif ibn Sultãn at Julfãr, 
êorbinû & a treaty whereby he undertook to restore him to 
the Imîmate if he would, in return, recognise the suzerainty 
of Iran. The allies then proceeded.to attaek Sultãn ibn 
Murshîd and his adherents.l Whi1le a portion of the Iranian 
army, under Ka1lb @1î Khîn, laiãd siege to S$ohar, the Begllas besî 
and Saif ibn Sultãn proceeded by sea to Muscat, which was 
stil1l held by partisans of the ex-Inãm.2 The Iranian troops 
were able to go where they wished in the town, but §aif ibn 
Sultãn refused them access to the forts of Al-Jalalî and 
Marani. Taqî Khãn resolved to get possession of these forts 
by foul means if he could notdo so by fair. Knowing the 
weakness of Saif ibn Sultan for drink, the Beglarbegi had 
'brought a ceask of SHIrãz wine from Iran. When invited, with 
some of his offieers, to a banquet in Marãni fort, Taqî Khên 
brought thls cask of wine with him, and succeeded in making 
Saif and his officers complete1y drunk; this, it appears, was 
no diffîcult proceeding in so far as §aif was concerned. | 
Whi1lst Saif and his officers were lying insensible, Taqî Khãn 
and the Iranians with hîm secured possession of the fort with- 
out diffieulty or bloodshed. The Beglarbegi then stole S$aif!sg 
seal and affixed it to an order which he had had written in 


Saif's name, to the commander of the fort cf al-Jalã11, 


eharging him to admit the Iranian troops8e.': 


The Arab:.eommander, 


l1 gui11ain, Yo1.I, page 5536, Otter, Yol.II, page l635. 
ü ' Ğ page 537. 
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suspeeting nothing, obeyed the order. When Saif reeovered 


his senses, he found, to his dismay, that both forts were in 


tne possession of the Iranilans.? 


It beîmg useless to attempt to Tregain the forts, 
Saif decided to continue the war against Sultãn ibn Mursiiid. 

Şohar was very ab1ly defended by the Governor, Ahmad 
ibn Sa“1d who, as will be seen below, later founded the Al-Bu 
Sa*?îd dynasty of Museat. Taqî Khãn and §aif ibn Sultãn ad- 
vanced agãinst Stltan ibn Murslild, who, finding his forces 
out-numbered, retired towards Şohãr, where he hoped to be able 
to break through the Iranian lines and join Ahmad ibn §a*îd. 
Sultãn ibn Murshîd succeeded, apparently, in entering Şohëãr, 
but he was killed sêst after, when leading a sortie.? Ahmad , 
however, continued bravely to res1ist the Irantans until July, 
when, having begun to run short of food and munitions, he 
deemed it expediemt to come to terms.> The siege had lasted 


for §even or elgnt months, and had cost the Iranians over 2000 
men. 


2 This is the stoy as given by Niebuhr, in his Bescehreibung . 
von Arabien, (page 300); Guillain gives a slightly differ- 
ent version. The Agent of the E.I.Co. at Gombroon received 
a letter from the Iranian Government on the 1th February 
1743 stating that the Beglarbegî had captured Museat. 
Reports of Tadî Khlãn!'s subterfuge must have been spread 
abroad, for the Agent added tlıat it was suûpposed that the 
place had been taken 'by dealing tnderhand with the Imaãm!s 
slaves to deliver him the forts.' 


2 Guli11ain, Vol.I,„, page 538. Some uncertainty exists as to 
whether Sultãn/y Mursliid was killed in this way or whethe? he 
perished when 'attemptîng to foree his way through the 
Iranian lines. 

g2 Gombroon Diary, 21st July, 1743. The news of the capitula- 
tion was reeeُîved in Gombroon by trankey from Şohãr on that 
day. See also Niebuhr!s Besehreibung von Arabien page 301. 

4& Gombroon Dilary, 21st July. Salîl ibn Razîqî!s account of the 
siege (şaşe 140) is $59 s1y exaggerated, and Otterî!s state- 
ments oLt.II,„, þage ê 35e incörreect. Û 


Shortly after the death of Sultãn ibn Murshîd, 
Saif ibn Sultãn, being overcome with grief at witnessing the 
state to which his own behaviour and acts had reduceed his 
country, left the Iranians and retired te Rastãq, where he 
died a few days later.  Thus ended inglorfous1y the Ya*t*riba 
dimanêy of “Omnãn.? 

It is to be noted that, if Saif ibn Sultãn had 
sueceeded, with the he1lp of the Iranians, 1n getting himself 
relnstated as Inãm and if he had then accepted, as he had 
agreed to do, the suzerainty of Iran, Zanzibar and the 


2 


dependeneies of“0îlan on the African mainland“ would ipso 


facto have likewise formed, in theory at least, part of 


Nãdir!'s empire. 


Ahmad ibn Sa*Id managed to ingratiate himself with 


Taq1l Khãn to such an extent that he not on1y managed to obtaliln 


confirmatîon of the position as Governor of Sohãr, but also 
had Barka added to.his domains.. 

It is stated in the Gombroon Diary that 3Š3„,500 re- 
erults were to be sent over to Arabfîa, to replace those who 
had lost their lives at Sohãêr and elsewhere, | 

"the King having ordered that when they were Masters of 
the Sea-Shore to march inland and it is sSutupposed his 


1 Gui1l1ain, VYol.I, page 538. 


2َ me internal troubles in“O0llan had, however, led to a weaken- 


ing of the ('0Omaãnî authority in East Afriea, whieh resulted 
in the loss of Mombasa (which the Portuguese temporarily re 
gained) in 1735 - see 0. Kersten!s *Tabellarische Uebersieht 
der Gesehiehte Ostafrikas", pages 17 and 18, îin Vol.III of 
Baron von der Decken's "Reisen in Ost-Afrika!?, Lelpzic,1879 


2َ Gut11ain, Yol.I, page 538, Niebuhr, page 301, Saltl ibn 


Razîq, pages l49 and J50. +oı, 


Desiîgns are to conguer the whole Çountry, but while 

he is doing this he îs destroying his Own, and Nothing 
- but Mîsery, Tyranny and Oppression are to be seen or 

heard in these Parts, the People.being daily tax!d 

(so) that before Time is given for col1leeting one 

Another is lald on." : 

Meanvwhile, the war between Iran and Turkey, which 
had been threatening for so long, at last broke out.  Never- 
theless, Nãdir did not order the withdrawal of his forces 
from “Oman, with the ezeeption of some vessels whieh were at 
Sohar; it appears that he intended to use these vessels in 
the cornbined lamd and river operations against Basra. 

For some ti1lme past there had been serious frtion 
in '0mnãn between Taqî Khãn and. Ka1lbfA1î, and each sent to Nãdi” 
accusatîions agaîinst the othe. Nãdir was greatly displeased, 
and ordered the recall of his brother-in-law; he appointed 
Muhammad Husain Khan Qirqlüû, who had just returned from a 
miss1ion to Russia,.to succeed him as Sardãr of the Garmsîrãt. 
Nãdir was also displeased with TaqI Kiliãn, whose recal1 he 
ordered almost immnediately af terwards;4 '“ãaccordîng to Mîrzã 
Mahd1, Kalb @lî`anü Tadî Khãn were recalled simultaneous1y.7 
Barly in Qoetober Muhammad Husain Khan Qirqlüû, the new Sardar 
of the Hot Countries, passed through Gombroon on his way to 
Şohãr. | | 
1 


Gombroon Diary, 21st July/lst August, 1743. 


" Lu 24th August/4th. September. These vessels 
must have arrived too late to participate 1n the iînitial 
operations (for particulars of the siege of Basra, see the 
ensuing Chapter/. 


2 Autobiography of Mirza Muhammad Sh1irazî, page 16. 
ê ibidem. 


p T.N., page 249, 522. 


Taqî Khãn, with part of the f1eet, arrived at 

Gombroon on the 20th November/lst December, and was followed 
a few days later by Ka1b“Alî Khãn; the latter secretly in- 
formed the Company!s '1lingutst! that Taqî Klîãn had actually 
zevo1lted and that he had spent several days trying to persuade 
him (Ka1lb“%A1î2) to join in the revo1t.. Tadî Kliãn had the ex- 
Sardãr strangled a few days later and caused hîs body to be 
thrown down a welı;1 he then publiely raised the standard of 
revo1lt and marched off to Slîlrãz. The measures which Nadi. 
took to quellı this revo1t will be given în the following Chapter; 
al1 that is neeessary to say here is that Nãdir was so @%ccupied 
in suppressing Tadî Khãn that he was tmnable to pay any attention 
to 'OÖonãn. When the Slfãh had overcome Taqî Khãn, he became so 
taken up with the prosecution of the Turkish war that he was 
1ikewise unable to coneern himself with affairs in (0mãn. In 
consequence, the Iranian garrison there received no reinforce- 
ments. the able Ahmad ibn Sa*îd took advantage of this 
situation. One of the conditions of Ahmad ! s settlement with 

the Iranians at Şohãr had been that he was to pay them tribute 
wegülarky . After the departure of Taqî Khãn, Ahmad, however, 
failed to make his payments on the appointed dates, allegiîng 
that he had no means of sending the money to Muscecat. As a 
result, TA commanders at that place became short oÊ money and 
were unable to pay their troops,„ many of whom consequently 


dusewtêda Having invited these commanders to Barka, on the 


1 Gombroon Diary, 30th December, 1745 / l0th January, 1744. 
Nigbuhy Ss Besgigelbung NE Waaa „ page 302, eBE Lên 


«i» page 


pretext of arranging for the payment of the tribute due, he 
seized them and the soldiers who had accompanied them. Ahmad 
then proceeded to Museat and summoned the Iranians there to 
surrender, offering them money if they yielded of their own 
accord, with the alternative of 1imprisonment if they dîd not. 
Being deprived of their leaders and short of provîsions, and 
having no hope of being able to res1st Ahmad, the majority 
surrendered. It is sa1ld that Ahmad put some of the Iranlans 
to death, but allowed the others to return vِ Iran.t In this 
way, Ahmad became master of the coast from Muscat to şŞohãr; 


1ater he extended his sway over the whole country, with the 


exception of Julfãr and a small strip of adjacent territory 
whieh the Iranians managed to reta1in for some years.ُ Havirng 
expe1l1ed the invaders and restored order in 'Omãn, Ahmad had 

no difficulty in inducing the chief Qãdî to arrange for his 
election as Imam, thus foımüding the A1-Bu-58a“ îã dynasty, which 
rules in Muscat to this day. The eleetion of Ahmad to the 
Imãmate is said to have taken place in the latter part of 1744.2 


In so far as Ian was eoneerned, the (0mãn campaigns 


had proved a cost1ly failure. At least 20,000 men had perîshed 


` Niebuhrîs ""'Besehreibımmgî, page 303. Salîl ibn Razîq'!s 


account (pages 153 and 154) of Ahmad!s treacehery to the 
Iranians and his stubseqîtent massaere of them seems much 
exaggerated. 


2 întries in the Gombroon Diary show that, as late as 1748, 
ships carrying men and provisions were being sent over from 
time to time to Julfãmn. 


. Gui1l1ain, Yol.I, page 542, and Kersten!s '"Tabellarîsche 
Uebersieht", page 168.  Salîl ibn Razîq states (page a22) 
that Ahmad ibn Sa“*îd became Imãm in 1154 A.H. (1741/1742 
but this is clearly imposs1ble,. 524. 
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either in battle or from the ravages of disease,lt but this 
heavy saerîfice brought no commensurate advantage. Tı1ke 

the Dãghistãn campaligns, but on a lesser scale, the “Oriãn 
operations imposed a prolonged and useless drain uüpon Nãdir!s 
resources, and the efforts to provide men and material to 
carry them on caused muıeh privatîion and suffering in Southern 
Iran. 

Nevertheless, success would certainly have been 
attained had Nãdir, instead of entrusting the supreme command 
to the corrupt and inefficient Taqî Khãn, given it to some 
honest and capab1le military leader like Tahmãsp Khãn JaTayir. 

For 'Omãn the results were vastly different. Although 
the Iranlan invasions entailed for a time müûıch loss and hard- 
ship to the inhabitants, they brought about the union of the 
conflicting interests and led direcet1y to the supersession of 
the decadent Ya“riba dynasty by that of the Al-Bu Sa*Tüãs.ُ? 

Nãdir's bid for sea-power, like his attempts to ceon- 
quer 'Omãn, e in nothing. Neverttleless, the great and 
persistent ef forts which MWadir made to acquire and ma1ntain a 
f1leet are most remarkable, partieularîy as he himself had no 
personal experienee or knowledge of the sea and as the vast | 


1here are several references in the Gombroon Diary to heavy 
wastage from disease in the Irantlan armîes în 0Omãn. 


-ٌ R. Said Ruete, in his lecture to the Central Asa Society in 
1929, pointed out that the Al-Bu Sa“Tîãûü dynasty achîeved 
power by driving out the Irzranians just as the Ya'riba 
dynasty had previous1ly done so by expel1ling the Portuguese. 
See the Journal of the C.A.S., Vol.XVI, Part IV, page 419. 
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majority of hîs subjects were i1l1-fitted, by inelination, 
upbrînging and environment, to become seamen. By means of 
purehase, Nãdir built up a fleet of 30 vessels in the Gulf, 
but it seems to have aehteved but lîttle after 1743, and its 
conditîon progressively deteriorated. The fantastie attempt 
to build ships at Bushîre with timber froı Mãzanderên ended 
in Mgust 1745, when orders came from Nãdir for work on the 
large vessel to be stopped, owing, 1it appears, to peculatîon 


on the part of those in charge of the construetion1 


l1 Gombroon Djiary, 24th August/4th September 1743. Sir VW. 
0u seley saw the remains of this vessel when he arrived at 
Bushire in Mareh 1811. (See his "Travels in Various 
Countries of the East, more partîcularly Persila,! London, 
1819, Vol. I„ page 188.) The construction of this large 
vessel învolved the death of a Fleming named La Potterile. 
This man was resîdent at Tsfahên and Nãdir insisted on 
him going to Bushire to supervise the construction of 
the vessel. la Potterie protested that he knew nothing 
of ship-bul11ding, but his objections were dîsregarded. 
The poor man was so troubled by his new duties that hîs 
hea1th became underminedi. He at length got 1leave to return 
to Isfahiîn, but died en route, in August 1742 (see A. 
Martineau, "Le prenier Consulat de France è Bassora (17539- 
1745), in the Revue de 1'Histoire des Coloniltes Françaises, 
Paris 1917, pages 411 and 412. 
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CHAPTER ZXZXIY. 


The Turkish War. I1. The Mesopotamîan Campalign. 


Turkey, like Russia - and indeed Iran itself - re- 
celved but little authentic news of Nãdir during the 
conquerorî!s absenee in India. The relations between Turkey 
and Iran remained in the same anomalous state as they had 
done since 1736. There was no real peace, for the treaty 
had not been ratified; there was merely a prolonged cessa- 
tion of hostîiliîties. It was natural that the Sultãn and 
his advisers should feel some anxiety 1est Nãdir, if he 
returned victêöêrlous from India, should renew the war; they 
were well aware that Nãdir would mot seruûuple, if occasion 
arose, to tüse as a pretext for reopenîng hostilities the 
failure to reaeh agreement on the religious questions. How- 
ever, whi1lst the-Shãh was so far away, ahd partîcularly when 
persistent rumours arrived of his defeat, the Porte felt 
that the danger, if not entîrely removed, had become remote. 
The relief felt by the Porte in this respeet was reflected 
in its relations with Russia and Austria. The Treaty of 
Belgrade had been signed on the 18th September 1759, but when 
qiffîculties arose in conneetion with the fulÊîlment of 
certain of the terms of settltement, the behaviour of the Porte 
was anything but conciliatory. However, a sudden change in 


the attitude of the Porte towards Russia and Atustria was 
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noticesable when it became known in Constantinople that Nãdi” 
was at length on his way back from India, and the diffileulties 
witn the two Chrîstian Powers were smoothed over.1 

In January l741 the Iranian Ambassador, Hajji Khãn 
Cham1shgazak, with an enormous retinue, made a most imposing 
entry into Aleppo.? Three months later he reached Constantin- 
ople, where he was received by the Grand Yiİzier. Haj ji Khãn! s 
t'haughty and contemptuous carriage! on this.occeasion and his 
obstinate refusal to dãiseusa with anyone but the Sultãn the 
objeets of his mission gave great offenee.7 

After bešng. given an audience by the Sultan, the 
Ambassador discussed the religious questions with the Turkish 
ministers and ulamã. The views of the Porte remained un- 
ehanged in this respect, büt 1it was not deemed prudent, at 
that juneture, to refuse outriglht to aecede to Nãdir!s demands. 
The Porte therefore replied evasively that aetion would be 
taken in accordance withn the precepts of the true law.€ 


Sinee the Ambassador had not been given full powers 


to concelude peace and since it was not altogether clear from 


1 Yon Hammer, Yol.XV, `:page 36. 


2 See "A Relation of what passed at Aleppo on the occasion of 
the Arvrrival of Dn Khan, the Persian Ambassador to the 
0ttoman Porte?", in S.P.97, Yol.XXXI. 


2 For details, see Sir E. PFawkener!s despateh of the 23rd March/ 
3rd April 1741, and "The Daily Postî of the 26th May. 


2 Von Hanmer, Vol. XV, page 4&1. 
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the messages. which he brought whether Nvãdir desired peaee or 
war, it was deelded to arrive at no settlement with Hãjijî 
Khan, but to send an embassy to Iran. The ambassadoms 
seleeted were Munîf Efendi, a high offtelal of the Treasury, 
anü Nazîf Mustafã Efendi, the director of the Constantînople 
Customs.1 This embassy reached Nãdir!s camp (some 11 miles 
north of Darband) in January ı742.2 The Turkish envoys 
delivered a message from the Suûltãn in whieh the latter made 
excuses for his inability to aecede to the Iranian religious. 
demands.  Nãdir replied that he wished that the Sultãn would 
recognise the Ja“farîi sect, since his (Nãdirî!s) fundamental 
object was to tighten the cords of friendship. As the matter 
of this fifth seet eontained the elements for the pacification 
of the Muslim state, and as the Sultan was Caliph of Islam, 
Nãdir would, he said, go in person to Turkey in order to 
aehieve finality regarding the question. "TT am hoping that 
if Allah wills, the matter may be arranged there on my ariya) 
With this threat Nãdir concluded his Treply. 

Teelîng that it would not be amîss to give his 
religious poliey the semblance, at any rate, of hieratice appro- 
bation, Nãdir convened an assemb1ly of the “lama, under the 


presidencey of the Mullã-Bãshî, (121 Akbar.  The'ulama knew 


vhat was expeeted of them, and obedient1ly confirmed the fatwa 


ı1 Von Hammer, Vol.XV, page,42, where Mımif Efendi jis stated 
to have been Ge 5î 53 


-ٌ T.N., page 231. Nazif's name is wrongly given as Tatîf in the 
Bombay edition.  ' 
2 1.N., page 2351. 
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of 1736 regarding the establishment of the Jaf'farî sect, the 
ereetion of the fifth pillar in the Ka“ba and the abjuration 
of the Shi*a heresy.l 

Nãdir, although he had thus flung down the gauntlet 
to Turkey, was tnable, for some thirteen months, to put his 
tthnreats into execution, owing to his bejimng kept fully occupîed 
by the Tazgîs...and their allies in D@ã&ghistãn. 

Notwithstanding the repeated reports of Nãdir'!s 
reverses in Dãghistãn, the Porte was alarmed when, early in 
April 1742, Munif. Ef endî and Nazîf Efendî returned to 
Constantinople with Nadir!'s reply and thetltr information as to 
his threatening att1tude. 

Reports from the Turkish commanders on the frontier 
confirmed the information brought baek by the Ambassadors, and 
aetive preparations for war were made. 

When informing Whitehal1l of the above developments, 
sir #š. Fawkener added that there was a great lacek of provisions 
near the frontie?rs. 

"nis war,'! he said, is on all aceowmnts very unseasonable 
for it finds the Turks still panting under the fatlgues 
of the last with the Christians, and wÎîth the Temem- 
brances still fresh of the diffieulties and hazards of 
the past Persian Çampaigns, the Country yet feels the 
heavy effects of them, and is so exhausted as to be 
very il1l-provided for the subs1listencee of Armys. There 
is also sueh an indisposition in all sorts of People to 


go that way, that it will be no easy matter to draw 
together an Army of any consequence. e»»..î!î 


: T.N., pages 232. and 233. 


ٍ Sir E. Fawkener!s despateh of the 8th/19th April. 
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As the year wore on, additional news was Trecelved 
of Nãdir!s difficulties in Dãghistiîn; conseguently the 
Porte became rather less apprehensive. 
A cûurious îinceident is recorded în the Gombroon 
Diary. 0n the 24th May/4th June l742 it was stated that 
"Shaw Nadir would send an Bmbassadour to the King of 
England in order to engage a firm alliancee with him, 
that He, the King, was informed Our King (whom it seems 
he mistook for the Emperor) had had some Part of his 
Terrîtoriles wrested from him by the Turks, Wherefore 
hne would join with us against them and wanted to know 
whether we thought our King would be induced to 
hearken to his Propositions." 
The Agent repl1ited that this matter was "an Affair.of 
Kingdoms and foreign to our Purpose" and that 1t concermned 
another ruler.  Moreover, the Turks were the friends of the 
British; The Agent concluded "We find they (i.e. the 
Iranians) are entirely strangers to what 1lyes without them."1 
The Porte held. grave doubts as to the loyalty of | 
Ahmad PãshHã of Baghdãd, and it is said that*AlIî Pãshîã did his 
best to blacken his enemy!ts ceharaeter.ê The truth of the 
matter was that Nãdir certainîly had a great regard for Ahmad 


Pãstã2 which the latter reciprocated, but:there 1s no proof' 


1 Neverthe1less, Nãdir, by means of his numerous embassies, was 
very well informed of the situation in both Constant1inople 
and St. Petersburge 


-ٌ Otter, Vol.II, page J359. | 
Kv Otter, (Vo1l.II, page 184) states that he was informed by an 


Iranlan that Nãdir-oncee asked some of his cowrtiers who, in 


their opinion, was greater than he was. The cow tiers re- 
p1ied that they knew of no one who was even his equal. 

Nãdir then said "You are wrong. Ahmad Khãn, the Governor 
of Baghdãd, is assuredly greater than:I,„ sinee he has main- 


tained himself for so long between two .enemles as strong as 


myself and Stltãn Mahmüd, and he does what he wishes with 
u5 .! 331. 
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that Atmad would really have betrayed his country and become 
a henchman of the Shãh!s;l he was too fond of his position 
as Pãslã of Baghdãd, where he ruled almost as a soverelgn, 
many days'! journey from CÇConstantinople; uWnder NMãdir, the 
authority of the Crown would have been a reality, 1nstead of 
a mere shadow. | | | 

Many Turks aid Arabs in Mesopotamia did not seruple 
to make large/sums of money by stüpplying Nãdir!s agents with 
horses, mules and camels, although they mus t Havê realised 
that these animals would be of great use to the Iranians when 
at tength hostilities with Turkey began again.ُ 

Barly in l743, just before Nãdirîs departure from 
Dãghistãin, a further Turkish embassy arrived at his camp, afnd 
delivered a letter from the Sultan, in whieh the last-named 
excused himself oncee more for his inability to agree:to 
recognise the Jaffarî sect and to authorise the erection of 
the fifth pi1llar in the Ka“ ba. In reply, Nãdir. informed 
the Sultãn of the impending advance of nis "wor1ü-conquering 


army." 


ü Tıongrigg, in his '"Four Centuries of.Modern Iraq", (page l61) 
states that there is, in recorded facts, !''no jJustification 
for the odious nîekname of 'Nidhamu!1-Mulk$§'! bestowed by 
his detractorsî?!.  (O0tter, on page 365 of his second volume, 
says that the Kahya of Mosul, when in conversation with him 
in Jınmne 1743, referred to Ahmad Pãshã as "a second NWizãêmu']: 
Mulk, and alleged that the Pãshã was the true author of 
a1l1 the troubles that were then about to afflicet the coun 


2َ O0tter states (Vol.II, pages 247 and 248) that all the time 
that he was at Işfahãn and Basra, that is for some 6 years, 
this traffie had been in progresse 


7 T.N., page 237. 
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Then followed the terrible mareh to the Mughãn plaim,î 
where a halt for 20 days was made to enable the men and 
baggage animals kö Xedobeka After thils respîte, the march 
was resumed via Hashtarud and Qarã Chaman; passiîng wiîithîin 
fowr farsakhs of Tabrîz, the army continued southwvards to 
Marivan, where the Princes Nasru'llah, Imãm Qulî and Shãhrukh 
joined it from Mashhad on the 24th Rabî I1I (î8th May). An 
ambassador from Mubammad Slîãh arrived in company with the 
Princes, and brought with him a number of costly gifts. Nadir 
then resumed his mareh to SimnandijJ. | 

The :renewed threat of war with Iran made Türkey 
more inclined to be friend1ly with, or at any rate, not hostile 
to, Russila. The news of the sending of the Russian relnforce- 
ments to Astrakhan and Kizliar had, for a tîme, alarmed Turkey, 
as it feared at first that these forces were to be used against 
her, in conjunetion with Nãdir!s hosts,. This fear proved 
ground1ess, but Turkey continued to aet with elrcumspection 
in so far as Russia was concerned.ُ 

Naãdir, before leaving Dãghistãn, had sent envoys 
to Ahmad Pãshã demanding the surrender of Baglhdãd. The. 


Pãshã, on receiving this message, sought to gain time by send- 


Rُ See page 3J9 above. 


2 Stanhope Aspinwall (who became Chargé dî!îAffaires on.Sir E. 
tawkener!s departure on leave from Constantinople in 
November 1742). reported on the 8th/19th July 1743 that the 
Turks dare not alarm Russia, "mueh less hold a stiff or 
threatening style with, lest She mîght be provoked to re- 
taliate it upon them, in the end, by joining the Persians, 
an Apprehension which has been long thought here more than . 
ehimerical.!  (S.P.97, Vo1l.XXXIT). 
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ing word to Nêdğir, through his Kahya, Muhammad Agha, that he 
wished to maintain friendly relations with him, but that he 
could not surrender Baghdãd unti1 the end of his term of 
office; the Sultãn had appointed him, and he had to do his 
duty. Ahmad concluded by asking for a respite.1 

Muhammad Agha delivered this message to Nãdir at 
5inandij; the SHãh received it in good part, bût despatehed 
several bodiles of troops to seize Samarra, Hilla, Najaf, 
Karbalã, and othe plaees in Mesopotamia. Nadir, at the 
same time, appoimted Qoja Khãn Shaikhãn1ü, of the Chamishgazak 
telbe to command the forces that were to besîege Basra; the 
Shãh ordered the Governors of Sirvan, Huwaiza, Shüshtar and 
Dizfîl and the Arabs in those parts to cooperate with Qoja 
Kan. he siege of Basra by these forees will be described 
later in this ehapter. 

On the 1st July Nãdir sent Naşru!llah and the other 
Princes to.:Hamadan. He then gave the Mugha1l Ambassador leave 
to return, and handed to him many gifts for the Emperor.2,` 


ı T.N., page 239. Sulaimãn Şã'igh states, în his "Tã'rîkhu!'l- 
Mausi1 (Ca1ro, 1923), page 278, that Ahmad Pãshã resolved to 
adopt a cımning poliey, and sent word to Nãdir that he... 
should în the first place conquer Moswîl and that he would, 
on his return, fînd the gates of Baghdad open. According 
to Yon Hammer (Vol. XV, page 57), Ahmad Pãslia wrote to one 
of Nãdir!s advisers that he had proposed to the Porte that 
two eminent lawyers should be appointed to find a solution 
of the difficult question of the Jaf farî sect; if Ahmad 
Pãsha aectually made any sueh proposal, he doubtless did so 
with the knowledge that it would be rejeeted; all that he 
wished to do forthe moment was to gain time, in order to. 
gather in the hairvest and accumulate e DEKS of provisionse.e 

2 T.N.; page 239. 

2 ibidem. 
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Since Nãdir contemplated golng îinto winter duarters 
in the ne1lghbourhood of Baghdãû, he gave instructions for 


quantltijes of corn to be collected in tlıe Shahrizîir district 


for E BSR DÊS later to his camp.+ 


p 

Nãdir iiaRenEd) through the Shahrizãir with Kirkûk as 
his imediate objective. Khã1id Pãsha, a member of the well- 
known Baban family, who was Governor of the Shahrizër? distrlet, 
f1ed before him; N&dir paused to appoint as Governor Kriã1id!s 
cousin Salîm.ُ Previous to Kilã1id Pãshãa!s r14ght, Ahmad 
Khãn, the (Iranian) Governor of Ardalãn, had fled with some 
500 followers to join the Turks.2 It is said that his failure 
to pay a large sum to Nãdir was tlıe reason for his def ection.“ 

Muhammad `Agha was then sent to Constantinople with 
Ahmad Pãshã!s report on the situation. 

` 0n the l4th Jumãdî II (5th August), Nãdir and his 

army appeared before Kirkûk.? The garrison retired to the 
citadel and refused to submit. hen, a week later, Nadir!s 
artillery arrived, he bombarded the citadel from a1lı TT 
forced the defenders to yield after the siege had lasted for 


9 days.? 


1 Tr.N., page 239. Von Hammer (Vo1l.XV, pages 69 and 70) says 
that Nadirîs seizure of corn while on.his march to KirKûk 
caused a severe famîne at Baghdãd. 

2 eva ê pa§e 240. | 

2 Muhammad Sharîf!s "Zubdatu!t-Tawarikh-i-Sinandiji", fol.210(a) 

4 0tter, Yol.II, page 280. 

e T.N., page 7240. 

6 gee M.H. Pögnèn's î”reneh translation, entitled "Chronique 


2 sane. ROLETATÊ ar Siège de Mossoul par les Persans en 
Pyar ac gjina1l jin W Kr 186 Eezt 


Da aln a êe a Sh 
He E RENE En all; »& sîh 0o31 


Bes 489-503. 


According to Mîrzã Mahûdî, Nãdir had resolved not. 
to advance beyond Kirkûk, because he hoped êii the messages 
which had been sent to the Porte #nkoust the intermedlary of 
Ahmad Pãshã and his Kahya Muhammad Agha would eliceit a 
favourable response. A letter from the Sultãn reaehed Nãdir 
ab iob hê Wak Ak Kirkûk, and its terms proved to be anything 
bût favourable. The Sultãn informed Nãdir that the §haikhu!1l- 
Islãmn had issued a fatwa which deelared lawfıl the killing or 
capturîng of Iranians, whose religion was contrary to Is1lîm.? 
The Porte had, simultaneously, sent orders to HaJji Husain 
Pãshãa,? of Mosül, to take al1l necessary measures to put the 
city into a state of defenee. 

The provocative terms of the Sultan!s letter made 
Nãdir decide to advance on Mosul, and on the 3rd 8eptember 
he left KirKük. ArbTl offered resistance, but was speedîly 
taken. On the mareh to Mosul, the Iranian troops p1undered 
and destroyed the villages and devastated the countryside. : 
No distinction was made between Muslim and Christian, and in 
some villages, churches and monasterîes were destroyed and 
the monks made prisoners.7 ) | 

| Husain Pãslîã, in the meantime, was busily preparing 
for the impending slege. His small garrison was augmented 


by the arrival of his namesake, the Governor of Aleppo, with 


1 TÈ.N., page 240. 


2َ Husain Pãshã!s grandfather, “Abdu!l-Jalîl by name, and a 
Nestorian Christian by faith, had been for long in the 
service of the Pãshã of Mosul. For details of this inter- 
esting family, see Njebuhrîs 'Rejfjsebesehreibûngîî!, Vol.I, 
pages 362 and 363, and Longrigg, op.cit., pages 158 and 347. 

3 Habèehe, page 499, and ü şŞã!igh, page 278: 


his troops; the öonbaned forces numbered some 20 „000 men. 
0n Nãdir summoning Husain Pãshã& to yield, he met 
with a firm refusaı.1 
“%Abdu!1-Pattãh Beg, a brother of Husain Pãsliã, 
thereupon advanced with a portion of the garrison to oppose 
Nãdir, and a battle was fought on the east side of the Tigris. 
“Abdu!1-Fattah Beg and his men were defeated, but managed to 
recross the river and reach Mosul, despite efforts of the 
Iranians to eut them off.? 
0n the 25th Rajab (14th September) the Iranian 
army camped at Yarîimja, close to the tomb of the Prophet 
Jonah.7 The Tigris was bridged both above and below Mosul, 
and numbers of men erossed over to complete the encirclement 
of the town. 
News of the threat to Baghdãd and the fall of 
Kirkûk produeed consternation 1n Constantinople.. Fears of 
an uprisiling caused the dak ü 5WSABNA to bring about the dis- 
missal of the Grand Vizier, “Alî Pãshã, and the appointment 
of Hasan Pãshã, an ex-Janissary, to the post. There seems 


to be no doubt that %11î Pãshã was made a seapegoat, and that 


-ٌ Sulaimãn Şã'1gh, page 281... 


2َ gulaimãn 8ã'igh, page 283.` :According to MIrzã Mahd î, (T.N., 
page 240) it was the Governor of the Kol SŞanjap who thus 
endeavoured to oppose Nadir. 


2 his is the date given in the Tã'r1kh-i-Nãdirî (page 240) 
and in the Turkish official accowmt of the siege of Mosul, 
an Italian translatlon of which was sent to the foreign 
diplomatie representatives at Constantinople (see Stanhope 
Aspinwalıl!s despateh of 20th November/lst December 17435, 
s.P. 97, Vo1l.XXXII). Von Hammer (Vol.XV, page 70) gives 
the date as the 13th. 
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Hasan Pãshã was ehosen not only beesuse he was a capab1le 
man, büt also beesuse hîs appointment would be popular in 
the arny.? 

When news of the slege of Mosul arrived, there was 
further alarm, and it is said that Bonnevalîs advice was 
sought..ê 

Having entirely surrounded the city, Nãdir construet- 
ed redoubts, and erected fourteen batteries; in these batter- 
ies 160 cannon and 230 mortars were mounted.7 By the 8th 
Shafbãn (27th September), all preparations for the siege were 
completed, and the batteries opened fire. For eight days 
and nîghts a continuous cannonade was maintained.“+ and many 
thousands of cannon bal1s and bombs rained upon the defenders.? 
Breaches were made jin the walls, but these were always repaire 


6 


Mueh mîning and counter-nining” went on, and no 


fewer than seven general assatults Pan dêyê subsidiary attacks 


 Gtannone Aspinwall to Whitehall1l, 5e W/16Eh October, 1743 
(S.P.97, Vol.XXXII) and Von Hammer, Yo1.XV, page 69. 


-ٌ "The Daily Postî!„ 30th November, 1743. The correspondent of 
the paper stated that Bonneval planned to finish the wat 
in one campaign, but that his plan was not adopted. 


2َ Yon Hammer, VYol.XV,„ pages 70 and: 71. 


& gee the official Turkish account of the siege. Habëeche 
(page 500) states that the bombardment lasted for 9 days 
and nights. 


2 Niebuhr (Reisebeschreibung, Yol.II, page 567) puts the 
number at 40,000, the official Prûrkish account at 60,000, 
while Sulaiman Şã'igh (page 284) raises it to no less than 
100,000 - doubtless a gross exaggeration. 


6 ®he 1ranian mines did, on the whole, considerably more harm 
to the bestl!egers than to the besieged, as the majority ex- 
p1oded baelkwards. The Tûrks are said to have had the ser- 
vices of a capable engineer from Constantinople (see C. J. 
Rieh!s "Narrative of a Resîdenee in Koordistan and of the 
Site of Ancîent e Dan 18356, Yol.II, page 46). 


were delivered. O0nce, after the walls had been breaeched 

by a mine, the Iranians rushed forward îimpetuously to the 
attack; 1700 sealing ladders were planted against the 

wal1s, but theassaillants were beaten off with heavy loss by 
the defenders, who showed desperate courage.?+ The Christian 
element of the population played a most important part in the 
defence of the city, and were afterwards given special 
privileges in reward for thelr services. A legend was 
afterwards current that the Iranian forces were dispersed by 
the miraculous interposition of 8t. George, st. Matthew and 
the Prophet Jonah, "who suddenly appeared among them armed 
and mounted." | 

0n the 22nd Sha“bãa (11th October) Nãüir received 
serious news from ShÎ?vãn, where the pretender Sam MÎrza and 
Muhammad, the son of Surkhai, with a force of Lazgls, had 
captured and afterwards pût to death the Governor of Sliirvãn, 
between ShamakllÎî and Shabran.* 

Soon after NMadir heard of this uprising, he received 
further disquieting news: namely, that the pretender "Şafî 
Mirza! (alias Muhammad lÎ Rafsinjanî), whose cause the Turks 
had warnly espoused, was marching from Ezeroum via Qars to 


the Iranian frontier.7 


1 Turkish official account. 

2 Niebuhr, op.eit., Vol.II, page 361, Sulaiman §ã'igh, page 289. 
V Rich, op.ceit., Vol.II„,„ page 46. 

ê For details of this revolt, see the ensuing ehapte®?. 

2 Von Hammer, Yol.XV, page 71. 


These reports, together with the knovwledge that 
nis troops were becoming disheartened by their repeated 
failures and heavy losses, catused Nãdir to make overtures 
to Husain Pãshã for a cessation of hostilities.  Nãdir!s 
proposals were.:at f1îrst rejeeted, but, on fresh overtures 
being made by him, negotiations were opened.  NKNãdir and 
Husain Pasha exechanged costly gifts, and lt was arranged 
that the siege would be ra1sed if Husain Pãslîa forwarded the 


1 At this junceture 


ghãh!s peace proposals to Constantinop1le. 
Muhammad Agha arrîived from Çonstantinople, bearing a message 
from the S§ultãn in whieh the latter saîd that he p1laced no 
reliance upon Nãadir!s frlendshîp and brother1y feeling, 
because he had violated the frontier. 1f, however, Nãdirr 
would retire to the borders of Iran, he could there dîscuss 
with Ahmad Pãsliã the questions at issue. 
Nãdir agreed to this proposal, and, on the 2nd 
Ramadãn (20th October) he and his army left Mosul for KirkKük 
and Qarã& Tappãaã.  Teaving the bulk of hîs army awi all his 
baggage at Qara Tãppa, Nãdir set out to visit the holy 
shrines of Mesopotamia. Thus began anothe phase of the 
extraordinary relations betweem Iran and Turkey during this 


period (alî this while the siege of Basra was in progress, as 


wil1 be seen below). 


l1 m.N., page 241. 
ibidem. Seg Alle l o P- hù. 
2 ibidem. 
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At Shahrabaãn Nãdir was met by Muhammad Agha and 
other notables, who brought him presents from Ahmad Pãshã. 
From S§hahraban, Nãdir proceeded to Kazimaln, where 
he visited the shrines of the Imãms Mûsa. al-Kazim and Muhammad 
Taqî!, so venerated by the Shi1'“a. Nãdir then re-erossed the 
Tigris, in a barge of state furnished by Ahmad Pãsliã, and 
went to the tomb of Abu Hanîfa, at Mu“ azzam.? 
0n the 1st Shawwãl (18th November) Nãdir proceeeded 


to Karbalã, where he performed the ceircumambulation (tawãf) 


of the shrine. Radiyya Beguüm, who was a daughter of Shah 
Sultan Husain and who had married Mãdir in 1730, gave 20,000 
nãdiris for the repairing of the sacred building.? 

later in the month Nãdir journeyed to Najaf via Hilla, where 
he had convened a great assembly of the tılamã of Iran, 
Afghanistan, Balkh and Bukhãrã on the one hand, and of the 
Holy Cities of Mesopotamia on the other, în order to discuss 


and settle the religious question.4 


1 The seventhı and ninth ectîvel: of. the 6§hi a Imams . 
#çlilzy<pagez2t4, Abdullah ibn Husain as-Stuwaidî of Baghdad 
(who was a contemporary of Nãdir!s) #tetes in his "Kitab 
a1-Hujjaj al-Qat“iyya Li!'!ttifãq al-Firãq al-Islãmiyya! 

(which was published in Cairo in 1906) mentions this message 
and adds that the Sultãn said that the elaim for the | 
Ja“ farî sect must be dropped. See Professor .M. E. Sehmidtls 


M3 M€ETQOPMWM CYHHWT€CKo-TÎîMMTCcKWX 9THoîlî eh wt în Y. Y. 
Bartho1d'!s ê lada kanê. entitled '"Tqdu!'1I-Jumãn",Tashkent 


2 T.I.» page 241. 


2 According to Mîrza Mahdî, Nãdir visîited Karbala on the lst 
Shawwã1, after having been at Najaf (T.N., page 246), but 
we know from ãs-Suwaidî (Sehmidt, op.ceit., page 95) that 
the meeting of ılamã at Najaf took place on the 24th 
Shawwã1, se the visit to Karbala must have preceded the 
meeting. 


4 T.NI., page 241. 341. 


In order, no doubt, to predispose the local 
divînes in his favour, NMãdir gave orders for the dome of the 
shrine of @lf at Najaf to be gilded. 

By far the fullest and most interesting account of 
these religious.discussilions is that given by the Turkish 
Arabian divine *@bdıullah ibn Husain as-Suwaidî. Ahmad Pãshãa 
sent “Abdullah to Nãdir in. order to assist in the task of re- 
concîling the conflicting religious elements in Izan.? Nêdda, 


hand-sltk-1-Ç-Alebany-the-ul154-Bashi %bdul1ah, on being 
received by Nëãdir, conversed with the Shlãh in the Turcomãn 
qialeet.` Nadir requested (Abduûllah to render assistance 
in removing '!disloyalty"(i.e. non-eonformity with the Sunnî 
code), but, instead of asking him to take part as a disput- 
ant, he rzequested him to act as tmpire, to take note of 
everything and to report ful1ly thereon to Ahmad Pãshã. On 
the conelusion of the audience *@bdullah met“AI1 Akbar the 
Iranian Mul1a-Bãshî, with whom he had a long informal dis- 
cussion on the text of the Qu!'rãn and the traditions. 
“%bdl1ah, who was a staunch Sunnî, found 'AlI Akbar irreeon- 
eilable on certain doctrinal polnts. 0n the following day 
(24th Shawwãl - 12th December l745) the'ulamã assembled; 


there were 70 Iranian clergy and two groups of Afghans and 


Bukhãêrans.  'Abdullah as-SuwaidîIl as arranged, was uwWmnpi?re, 


1 


Professor Sehmidt, op.cit.,» pages 83-100. 
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and @13 Akbar and a Bukhãran Mul1ã were the ehief spokesmen. 
It soon became clear that Nãdir had carefuûllIy arranged 
matters beforehand with (A11 Akbar and the other Irantans, 

for he, when cross-questioned on the alleged 'disloyaltyî 

of the latter, was most deferential and correct in his views e 
Final1ly, agreement was reached between the Iranians and the 
two groups of Bukhãran and Afghan divines. 0n the next day 
al1 the *ulanã, togetheriwi.th those of Najaf, signed a document 
setting forth the terms of the Iraniansî! undertaking, and 
%bdul1ah as-Suwaidî then signed and sealed it in his capacity 
as umpire. I1n this document the religious poliey of Shãh 
Isma!'Il anã his successors was deplored, the legitimacey of 
the first three Caliphs was Tecognised, as was also the true 
descent of Ja 'faru!sş-Sãdiq from the Prophet.  DBDast1y, the 
right of the Iranians to recognition as belonging to the 
Ja*farî sect was affirmed.1Î 


After the '*qùulamã had.:completed their deliberations 


and issued their manifesto, Nãdir!'s wife Gauhar §hãd, the 
mother of the Princes Nasruî!llah and Imëãm Qulî, gave the stım 
of 100,000 iiãûüiris for the repairing of the wal1ls and tile- 
work of the shrine, and gresented a jewelled cemser and | 
another of gold for use therein.ê 
In the meanwhile, Nãdir and Ahmad Pãshã had been 


discussing the terms of peace, and had reached agreement on 


- See also the T.N.» page 246. 
T.N.„» page 246. 
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its terms at the end of November or beginnîng of Döceyibeyy” 
Nãdir thereupon issued orders for the raîsing of the siege 
of Basra; a deseriptîion of thûis siege must now be given. 

The operations in the south of Mesopotamia had not 
been condueted with anything like the same vîgotr as those imn 
the north. When Nãdir had started on his advance to Kirkûk 
and Hosa he had, as already stated, appointed Qoja Khãîn 
Shaikhanlüû, of the Chamîishgazak tribe, to the command of 


2 Qoja Khan, the 


the force which was to advance on Basra. 
Governor of Huwaiza and Salman (who was also knovwmn as 
Sulaimãn), the wel1l-known chief of the Ka*ab Arabs2 (who had 
recent1y moved into Iranian territory round Düraq, and had 
become Iranian subjeets) prepared to make a joint advancee on 


Basra from Huwaiza. 


- Muhammad Agha was evidently sent to Constantîinople about 
tnis time, with the terms of the proposed arrangement or 
treaty, beesuse Stanhope Aspînwall reported his arrival 
at the capital in the middle of February l744 with the 
treaty for-ratification. The full terms of the draft 
treaty are not diselosed, but they evîdent1ly showed no 
abatement of Nãdir!s religious demands. Aspinwalî said 
that the Porte desired peace, but that ît could not wiîth 
honour comp1ly with the Iranian demands regarding Mecca; 
the draft treaty was therefore rejeeted. (S.P.97, Yol. 
X*îXTI)D. Mîrza MahdI states (page 247) that this treaty 
provided for the return to Tuûürkey of the fortresses of 
Kirkûk, Arbîl, Qurna and others that had beem captured. 


2 q.N., page 239, 


2 See Sayyid ad Kasrawi!'s "Tã'rîkh-i-Panj Sad Sãla-yi- 
Khüzistan" (Tehran, 1931/1932), page 119. `In 1740 the 
Kaf“ab tribe had migrated into purely Iranian territory, in 
the neighbourhood of Düiüraq and the Jarrãhi river, where 
they occupied lands whieh had, up till then, been in the 
hands of thnıe khüûzistãîn braneh of the Afshãr tribe. 
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0n the 1l6th Jtùly two envoys from the Governo"” of 
Huwajza reached Basra and stated that unless the town 
surrendered a general massacere of the garrison and 
inhabitants would result.l Some of the neighbouring Arab 
tribes, whieh had for years past been in intermittent revolt 
against the Tuürks, joined the Iranians. The Turkish com- 
mander in Başra sent a galley and some trankeys to prevent 
the Iranians and their Arab allies from crossing to the west 
side of the Shattu!l-Arab. The Iranians, nevertheless, 
suceeeded in erossing over, by means of boats whieh had been 
bukîlt at Huraiza.? 

As soon as Thomas Dorrill, the Resident of the Bast 
India Company at Basra, heard of the threatened Iranian 
attack, he ordered a smal1l brigantine belonging to the 
Company, that was then anchored off the town, to slip away 
qujietly by night and go to Qatîf.7 He feared that, if the 
vessel remained, the Turks would seize her and employ her 


against the Iranians, as they had done in the case of the 


two Company ships at Basra in 1725. When the Mutasallim 
discovered that the brigantine had gone, he accused Dorril1 
of bešfng in league with the Iranians. Unlucki1ly, the cerew 


(who were mostly Basra lascars) of the vessel mutined before 


i Dorril1l to London, 20th/31st August, 1743 (Vol.XV of the 
India 0ffice Records, Persia and the Persian Gulf series). 


-ٌ T.N.., page 239. 


See the very interesting letter from Dorrill to London, 
qated the 7th/l8th April, 1744, deserîbing the siege and 
the incident of the brigantine. 
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she had proeeeded far, and forced the master to bring her 
back. The Mutasallim was as delighted at this turn of 
events as Dorrîl1î1 was the reverse, and demamnded the handîng 
over of the vessel. 0n Dorrilli refusing, the Mutasallim 
had him seized and placed for 48 hours in a tent situated on 
the walls of the Cowa Wad êk a guard of Janîssariese. Tne 
Mutasal1im then spread sbpries of Dorrilîl!'s symnpathny with the 
Iranians, with the result that the lives of Dorrill and his 
assistant, Danvers Graves, were in great danger from the 
exasperated soldiery.? Dorr111, feeling that death would 
assuredly be his portion mnless he agreed to swrrender the 
vessel, at last gave his consent, but he managed to convey 

a message to the master urging him to destroy her at a1lIl 
hazardse.e The master accordingly bored holes n the bottom 
of the brîigantine, and pretended that she had sprung a leak. 
TYThen the Trurks perceived that the vessel was in a sinkîng i 
condition, they consented to ner belng run ashore. Dorrill. 
was then released, but his troubles were by no means over. 
Alî the B5uropeans in Başra were made to fwrnish arms, levy 
so1diery and provide horses at their own expense: 


"all this when money (was) so scaree we could hardly 
raise enough to buy ourselves bread; thus we were 


` Dorril1l and Graves said, in a letter to Gombroon dated _ 
the 7th/18th December 1743) that when the Iranian Sardar 
and the Beglarbegi heard of the ill-treatment to which 
they were being stubjected, they ordered their soldiers 
to call out to tle Mutasallîm "if he was not ashamed to 
treat strangers in sueh a manner who came into thekr 
country as Merehants and not to fight.î (Gombroon 
Diary, 1l17th/28th January, 1744). 
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harassed during the whole siege which 1lasted from 
the 28th August to the 27th Novembert, and during 
the last eleven days the place was continually 
Bombarded night and day from 21 mortars plaeed at 
different quarters." 
0n the evening of the 27th November/öth December 
messengers arrived from Nãdir and Ahmad Pãsha ordering the 
fighting to cease, as a treaty Rat: been signed. The gates 
of Basra were then flung open, and compliments and presents 
passed betweem the Turkish commanders and offfieilals on the 
one hand, and the SŞardã®” (Qojğja Khãn) and the Governor of 
Huwaîza on the other. 1he Governor of Huwaiza sent a 
"Complaisant Messaget? to Dorril1îl "for his sufferimng so mueh 
on thelr Account!'!, and asked him and Graves to visit the 
Irantlan camp, but Dorril1l thought it poliîtie to offer excuses 
and to send a present instead.> 0n the 5th/16th December 
the Iranian army marched away to Huwa1îza, whîle the command- 
ing officers went to Najaf, to report to Nãdir.? 
0n coneluding the treaty with Ahmad Pãshã, Nadir 


proceeded to Shahraban where he remained for some weeks; 


1 These dates are O0ld Style. 


ê Dorrill and Graves, in their letter to Gombroon, referred 
to above, said that the Iranians, at theُbeginning of:the 
siege, had but 1ittle artil1lery. They app1l14ed to Nãdi” 
for some cannon of heavier calibre, "upon whieh he sent 
them great Guns, Powder, Bal1 and 21 Mortars with 6000 
Shelis, whieh arrived in their Camp the 1l6th ulto. (i.e. 
the 16th/27th November)?. See the Gombroon Diary, 17th/ 
28th January, 1744. 


3 Dorri1l1l'!s Ietter to Dbhondon on the 7th/18th April. 


ü Gombroon Diary, 17th/28th January, l744. 
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whetûer he intended to remain there until he kmnew whether 

or not the Porte had ratified the treaty is not, apparentily, 
known. In January 1744 alarming news of revo1ts and dis- 
turbances in various parts of Iran eaused Nãdir to decide to 
return to that country, and on the 30th January he and his 
army left Shahraban for Mahidasht and Kurdistãn.? 


2 T.N., page 249. Yon Hamıner (Vo1l.XV, page 71), on the 

` authority of two French accounts whieh Penkler, the 
AMıstrian Resident at Constantinople, sent to-:his court, 
states that two Turkish armles, eaeh 100,000 strong, the 
one commanded by the Sar*askar of Baghdãd (Ahmad Pãsha) 
and the other by the Sar*askar of Mosul (Husain PãsHa) 
attacked the Tranians near Sinna, and inflteted a heavy 
defeat on them; these accounts put the Iranlan losses 
at between 40,000 and D0,000. ZI have had no opportunity 
of seeing these French accounts, bît it would seem that 
they are grossly exaggerated. Ahmad Pãshã would swrely 
not have attacked Nãdir at that time, anü Husain Pãsha 
and his army would hardly have ventured to do so alone. 
There is no mention of this alleged battle in the Tã? rikh- 
it-Nãdirî, and Muhamnad SharIf, the author of the Zubdatu! 
Tawarikh-i-5inandiji, likewise ignores it. 
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ÇHAPTER XAV. 


Bevolts in Iran 1743-1744. 


The constant need of men, money and suppliles for 
the prosecution of the Turkish war led to mueh suffering 
and discontent throughout Iran in l743. In the north-west 
provincees the muhassils had been particuülarly active, with 
theresult that an individual of obseure origin, who called 
himself Sãm MÎrza and gave himself out to be a son of Shãh 
Sultan Husain, and therefore laid claim to the throne, had 


no difficulty in colleceting a number of suûüpporters from 


l1  gãm was 


among the malceontents of Darband and Tabarsaran. 
soon joined by Muhammad, the son of Surkhai, who had been 
hiding in Avaria sinee Nadir!'s Dãghistãn campaign. The 
rebels were able to gain many adherents in the province of 
shîrvan. | 
| Haidar Beg Afshãr, the Governor of shIrvãn, set 
out to crush the rebels, but was completely defeated between 


Shamãkh1i and Shabran.  Sãm and Muhammad captured Ha1ldar Beg 
and put him to deatth, and then sefîzed Aq Sû, his place of 
ü Some years before, this individual, whom MIrza Mahdî des- 


cribes as beimg of "unknown lineageî, had appeared in 
Adharbaijîn.  Nãdir!s nephew, Ibrãhîm Khãn (formerly 


known as Muhammad “Alî Beg), had captured Sãm, cut his nose 


off and then freed him. (See T.N., page 247, Papouna 


Orbelian, H. de la G., Vol.II, Part II, page 77, and Hanway 
Vo1l.IV, page 241).  (Hanway, however, mistakes the younger 


IbrãhIm Khãn for his father). No son of Shãh Sultãn 
Husain bearing the name of Sãmn MIrza is mentioned by 
Muhammad Muhsin, in his Zubdüatu!'t-TawarIkh. 
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residenee.l As was natural, this success led to an 
extension of the revolt. Some Mughãn1li so1diers,f* who 
formed part of the garrîison of the fortress of Qubba, 
murdered their fellow troops (who were Afshãrs), and deliv- 
ered the fortress to Sãm and Muhamad.^ In Darband itself 
there was great danger of a rîising. 

Simultaneous1ly, but quite 1independent1ly of Sãm and 
Muhammad, Giv Amilakhor, the Eristay of Ksan, had rebel1led 
aga1lnst Nãdir!s authority, and was jolitned by bands of 
Cherkass and Ossetine tribesmen from the northern Caucasus.î? 
For a time Tiflis was threatened. 

Vãdir, on hearing of the serîlous outbreak in 
shî'rvãn and Dãghistãn, sent emphatice orders for it to be 
stamped out. Muhammad AlI Khãn, the Governor of Darband, 
seized and put to death many rebels in that neîighbourhood. 
He then defeated the Mughãnlis, many of whom he had b1linded 
and: then sent them to their homes.?  *Ashîlr Khan Bãbãlü, the 


j T.N., page 247. 


2 The Mughãnlis were a tribe inhabitimng the QãnIq diîstriet, 
in close proxîmity to the Lazgis of Jãr/and Tala. 


2 m.N., page 247. 


ê Papoma Orbelian, H. de la G., Yol.II, Part II, page 78. 
This writer gives a detaîiled deseription of the troubîed 
state of Georgia at this time. He relates (page 72) how 
Nãdir, when he heard that Gîv Amilakhor had given hostages 
for his good behaviour, made a stûüperb gesture. The S$hãh 
ordered the hostages to be sent baek, exãaiming in anger: 
"Irn the whole extent of my domains from whom have LI takem 
hostages, to ensure his+:loyalty? If he (Giv) submits, let 
him come to me and so earry out my orders; if he will not, 
let him be exterminated.e....î! 


2 m.N., page 248. 550, 


comander-in-cehief of Adharbaijãn, marehed from Erivan to 

the scene of revolt, and was joined by Fath lt Khãn Afslar, 
the Charkhehi-Bãshî and many other commanders.  Nãdi” 
despatched his son, Nasru!'llah Mirza, with 15 „0Q0 .men; en 
reaching Tabriz, Nasru!llah took command of the royal forces. 
The Prince's troops encountered the rebels near the Bãgh-i- 
shãh, close to Shamãkhî, and routed them, taking more than a 
thonsarid prisoners. Hukann aê wan wounded, but escaped, 
while Sãm f1led to Georgia. | | 

Even more serious was the revolt of TaqI Ehãn 
öhrrãzî1. Taqî Khãn!s rebellion was due to several causes. 
He is said to have become puffed up with conceeîit after his 
capture of Muscat;1 he knew that Nãdir was disp1leased with 
him and suûspeeted him, and when he receivedthe order for his 
recal1, he decided openly to revolt. He believed that, . 
with the influenee which he îmagined that he possessed in 
Pars, together with the control of the land forces there and 
on the Gulf coast and the support of the fleet, he could 
suceessful1ly resist Nãdir. 

It has already been stated hovî TaqI Khan, on 
reaching Gombroon from Muscat early in December l743, after 
teying in vaim to persuade Kalb 1î Khãn to join him in his 
revolts, had the unfortunate Sardãr put to death. Taqî 


1 NMiebuûhrîs ""Besehreîbûung von Arabien'", page 301. 
2 See page 323 above. | 
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Khan 1ikewise tried to win over the commander of the 
Iranian fleet (which had just been augmented by the arrival 
of eight new vessels from Surat), but the commander refused 
to join him, and sailed away from Gombroon.t 

0n the léth January Taqî Khãn, having openly re- 
volted, set out from his camp near Gombroon for Shîrãz, at 
the head of 2,500 men.? | 

When. Nãdir received word of this rebellion, he re- 
called Husain Khãn Qiriqlütfrom *%0mãn. Husain Khãn colleeted 
sueh troops as he could in the Garms1lrãt and marehed after 
Taqî Khãn. At Pasa Husain Khãn came up with Taqî Khãn, but, 
his heart failling him, he retired to Kãzarûn; thereupon 
Taqî Khãn entered Shîrãz, and prepared the city for def ence.7 
Meanwhile, troops whom: Nadir had sent southwards reinforced 
Husain Khãn, and others soon Jjoined him from Khüzistan, 
Kirman and Khurãsãn.ُ? Some jazãyarcehis, artillery and 
zanburaks were also sent, so that Husain Khãan in time had a 
very formidable army. 


l1 gombroon Diary, 20th/51st December, l743. 


LU n 30th December/10th January, 1744. 


2 Autobiography of MIirzã Muhammad Sîîîrãzî, page 18. News of 
Taqi Khãn!s initial sucecess reaehed Gombroon in April. 


4 n»zã Muhammad Shîrãzî, page 18 (Fasã'i, in the "Fãrsnãma", 
` page 194, quotes from this authority). Henry Savage, who 
was the Bast India Company!'s representative at Kirman, 
vrote from there to Gombroon on the 25th March that 3000 
men from '"Corasoon'î (Ktıurãsãn) had passed through the 
town on their way to join the forces operating against 
the rebels.  §avage çevan that the country was thrown 


+no serîn Serê yaka revê Be» Anê that the rgads 
Ter v ve f Zêna j Yo bbêrê, En Û - e ë Com TO eg 1 sared 
FR e "12091240 115r11”1fa4)e Û GÊ 


2 MIrzã Muhammad Shîrãzî states (page l8) that Husain Khãn 
had between 40,000 and 50 e men. 


- It is related that Nãdir, despite his anger at 
the murder of his brother-in-law, sent Mîrza Muhammad %13, 
the Sadruî!l-Mamãlik, to conciliate Taqî Khãn, whom he had 
sworn not to harm.+ The efforts of the Sadr to conciliate 
Taqi Khan were, however, of no avail. Husain Khan then 
besieged Shiraz closely. At length, with his. .immense 
superiority of force, Husain Khan captured the city, after 
besieging it for four and a half months; two days later, 
Taqi Khan fel1l into his hands.ُê 

Nadir isstüed orders for all Taqi Khan!s titles 

to be taken away from him. . Taqi Khan was then sent under 
close guard to Nadir. But for his vow, Nadir would doubt- 
less have put Taqi Khan to death at once; as it was, hÎs 
treatment of the rebel was infinîitely more cruel. Three 
of the Khan's sons and one of his brothers were put to death, 
and the members of their families were solü asslaves.2 Taqi | 
Khan then had one of his eyes puüt out Ana Rêk nat: a eunueh; 
on his reaching the Shah!'s camp, Nadir had Taqi'"!s favourite 
wife given over to the soldiery in his presenee; he had 


doubt1less been left the use of one eye so that he might. 


Ll Mîrza Muhammad Shîrazî, page l9. 


2َ n Li " TI This writer (who was an 
eye-witness of these events) states that Shîrãz suffered 
terribly as a result of this siege. A11 the lovely gar- 
dens around were destroyed; when the royal troops enter- 
ed the city, they pil1laged every house and püût to death 
many persons. Two towers containing human.. heads were 
ereeted. After the siege, plaguüue broke out and carried 
off no less than l4,000 people. 


3 Mirza MVuhanmad Shîrazî, page 20. 
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 witness this culminating point of his humiîliation and dis- 
grace.t 
Nãdir subsequent1y repented of his eruel treatment, 

and restored Taqî Khãün to raydueı a year later he made TaqiÎ 
Khan Governor of the province of Kãbu1l.2 

As Husain Khãn!s troops had not been paid for 
several months, money had to be rzaîsed to pay them. Messengers 
reached Gombroon.from Shîrãz with orders to col1lect 4,000 
tomans within three days. These messengers "immediately went 
to drubbing the Banians and Merchants that refused the Tax laid 
upon themî,„ and many persons, to escape this persecution, left 
the town. At Isfahãn there were similar exaetions, and the 
'1inguist! and broker of the Bast India Company were imprison- 
ed; the broker was compelled to give a bond for 2„000 tomans. 

The muhassiıls then demanded 32,„000 tomans from 
Peirson, the Resident of the Bast India Company at Isfahãn, 
and threatmed him with imprisonment if he reftused to pay; in 
` the end, he managed to avoid selzure by paying 460 tomans .: 
The Armenians were forced to pay 1,000 tomans, and pressure 


was also puüt on the Duteh.? Peirson, later in the year, 


. wrote that it was difficult to colleet money due to the 


1 Hanway, Yo1l.IV,„ page 243. 


2 Sa page 195. Bazin (lettres Edifiantes, VYol.IV,page 
297). 


3 Gombroon Diary, 1l1st/1l12th July 1744. 


2 owing to troubles with the Government, the European staff had . 
been withdravwn from Isfahãn in April 1735. and no Etüropeans 
were statitoned there again until the 17th June l743. 


2 Gombroon Diary, 6th/17th July, 1744 (quoting from a letter 
from Isfahan dated the lı hlêtl June). 


Company, because of the Shãh's exaections; the Companyîs 
merchants, he said, had to pay up 4„5Ş00 tomans.1 | 

Practical1y at the same time as Taqî Khãn rebel1led, 
Muhammad. Hasan Khãn, one of the sons of the late Fatlı 41! 

Khan Qãjãr, headed a revolt in tile province of Astarãbãd. 

As Hanway, who was at Astarãbaãd at the time and fell into the 
hands of the rebels, has given a .full account of this upris- 
ing,? it is wmnnecessary to go into any detail here. suffice 
1t to say that the revolt was soon suppressed and that many 
persons were executed. As at ShIrãz, two towers of htüman 
heads were erected. Muhammad Hasan Khãn sueceeded in escap- 
ing to the Turcomãns, with whom he stayed wntil after Nãdir!s 
death. 

News of yet further dîisturbancees reached Nãdir early 
in 1744, this time in the far north-east, where some of the 
people of Khwîrazm, having joimned with the Yomüt Turcomans, 
killed Ertaq Ainaq, the Governor whom Nasru'llah had installed. 
as ruler of Khwãrazm in 1742.  Nãdir instructed his nephew, 
ta1î Qulî Khãn, to proceed to Khurãsãn, in order to prepare 
for a punitive expedition. According to Mîrzã Mahdî, Nãdirr 
intended to go to KhwTazm himself in the following year 


(1745).4 


1 Gombroon Diary, 5th/l6th October (quoting from an Isfahan 
letter of the 24th August). 


See Yolume I, Chapters XšiX and XXI, and Yol.IV, page 245. 


2 For particulars of Muhammad Hasan Khãn!s wanderings in the 
desert and Nãdir!s efforts to effect his capture, see pages 
9 and l0 of the Tã'rîkh-i-Qãjãriyya, by Virza Taqî Sipihrî 
(Lisãnu!1-Mu1lk). 


4 T.N.» page 250. 255. 


2 


Although the comtry was seething with discontent, 
Nãdir was still strong enough to stamp out rebellion; he was 
able, moreover, to galvanise the exhausted nation once more 


into action against Turkey. 
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CHAPTER_ AZXVI. 


Çonclusion of the Turkîsh War. 


Having marched from Shahrabãn to Mãhidasht, Nãdir 


went on to Kirmãnshãh and Qalamrau; he celebrated the Nau 


1 


Rûz festival at the last-mentioned place. The armistice 


with Turkey still continued, but NMãdir, not having abated 
his demandsş, could hard1ly have expected a favourable reply 
from the Porte. Muhammad Agha, Ahmad Pãshã's Kahya, after 
being kept waiting for some time in Constantîtnople, was back 


towards the end of February with a message that the proposed 
treaty was rejecected and that Nãdir!'s sincerity was doubted.?2 
Once more, Ahmad Pãshã's loyalty was questioned;. neverthne- 
less, in Mareh 1744 he was appointed Sar“askar of the 

southern forces. The Pashã of Qãs, who had orders from the 
Porte to support SŞafî.MÎrza, sent numbers of letters in favour 
of the pretender across the frontier, in the hope of gaining 
adherents for him.€ 0n NWãdir reaching Abhar (whither he 


had proceeded from Qalamrau) he received word of this action, 


A Hanway reached Nãdir!s camp at this place on the 31st March, 
1744, his object beimg to obtain redress for his losses in . 
the Astarãbãd rebellion. His account of his visit to the 
camp is most interesting; it is given in Vol.I, pages 240- 


259. | 
2 8tanhope Aspinwal1l to Whitehall, 10th/21st February, l744, 
gS.P.937, Yol.XXXII. 


2 ibidem. Rãghib, the Rais-Efendi, was made Governor of Egypt. 
in April 1744; Von Hammer (o1. XV, page 76) says that the 
reason why he was sent away to Egypt was that he was a 
friend of Ahmad Pãshã, who was suûuspected of having an 
understanding with Nãdir. 

4 T.N., page 250. 357, Û 


and ordered the Governor of Erivan to ascertain from the 
Pãsha the reason why he was conducting stuüeh propaganda whilst 
the peace negotiations were in progress. The Pãshãa replied 
that he had had no news of sueh negot1lations and that his 
orders were to support Şafî Mîrza. Nãdir, in anger, sent 
word to the Pãsla that he would soon set out to meet him and 
Şafi MVIrza.1 | ) 

5oon after, Nãdir duly began his march north-west- 
wards;  whi1lst en route, the welcome news was brought that 
Taimuraz and Irakli had captured Sãm Mirza in he district of 
` Ksan. Nãdir sent orders for one of Sam Mirza's eyes to be 
put out and for him tlıen to be sent, with some Turkish 
prisoners, to Qars, 'so that he and Safî Mirza Gonia look 
upon one another."2 

When at Gori, Nãdir heard the fırther agreeable 
news that Taimuraz and Irakli had inf1ieted a serious defeat 
upon the Turks. Nãdir was very pleased at this news, and 
rewarded the Georgian princes by giving Kartli to Taimuraz 
and Kakheti to Irakli. , 


l q.N., page 250. 

-ٌ ibidem, page 251;  Papouna Orbelian, H. de la G., Vol.II, 
Part II, pages 80 and 81. YVakhusht, in his Histoire duü 
Karthli, (H. de la G., Vol.II, Partُ I„, page l197), states 
that when Sãm was endeavour1lng to Join the Turks, his 
guide betrayed him and took him and 60 follewers to 
Taimuraz; Taimuraz arrested Sãm and sent him to Nadir in 
Irakli!'s custody. 


2 t.N., page 251; Yakhusht, H. de la G., Vol.II, Part I, page 
198, Papouna Orbelian, H. de la G., Vol.II, Part II,» pages 
84 and 85. 
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From Gori, Nãdir marehed to..Qãrs, just to the south 
of whieh he camped at the end of May. The Turkish garrison, 
whieh consisted of pîcked troops, strove to dislodge him, 
but he repulsed them after five hours of severe fighting.t 
Nãdir then moved nearer to the fertress round which he began 
to construct fortificationsş;f ne endeavoured to divert the 
stream from whieh Qãrs drew its water supply, but the 
garrison frustrated this design. Almost continuaî skirmish- 
ing went on for a long:ttime until, on the 24th August, an 
indècisive battle was fought.ُ 

` Nãdir had for some time been making proposals of 
peace to the Sar“askar; after the above-mentioned engagement: 
the PãshE, although not authorised by the Porte, entered into 
negotiations. Ahmad Efendi Kesrieli, one of the Turkish 
envoys, persuaded the Shãh totreat direct with the Sultãn, 
and set out with the. Turkish envoys for Constantinople.4 
Nãdir, however, contîinued the siege with vigour; although he 


is saîd to have suffered a severe reverse on the 19th 


ê Von Hammer, VYol.XV, page 82. It is impossible to reconcile 


completely the version given in the Tã!rîkh-i-Nadir1 
(page 252). 

Von Hammer, VYol.XV,„ page 86. Papouna Orbelian states that 
Nãdir had 4,000 workmen brought from Tiflis, who were 
engaged on this work for a month. (H. de la G., VYol.II, 
Part II, page 89). . 


2َ von Hammer, Vol.XV,„ page 85 (on the authority of'Izzi); 
this battle is not mentioned by Mîrza Mahdi. 


& von Hammer, Yol.XV, pages 853 and 84. This authority states 
that the murmurings of the garrison and the trieceks of 
Kisrieli induced the Pãshã to negotiîate. j. 
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September,! he went on with his operations until the cold 
forced him to raise the siege on the 9th October.? 

 Whni1st the siege of QãITrs was in progress, an 
Ambassador from Muhammad $hãh reached Constantinople, bringing 
a letter for the Sultãn. The Emperor and his ministers 
wished to form an alliance with Turkey against Nãdir shãn, 
but the Porte, in rep1ly, merely gave. vague assurances of 
friendship.? 

Nãdir retired from Qãrs to the Arpa Chai and thence 
went to Akha1lka1laki,®f where he camped for a time, whilst 
winter quarters for the army were being prepared at Barda“a; 
on the éth December he reached Barda“a.? Instead of remaln- 
ing there for the winter, Nãdir left for DEzhistãn three weeks 
later 1n order to punish the Lazgis.  Having crossed the 
Kura at Javãd, he divided his forces into four divisjions, and 
marched rapidîy northward despite the severity of the weather. 
The Tazgîs were taken by surprise, and submitted, after the 
k Yon Hammer, Vol.XV, page 86. The Turks, according to this 

authority, forestalled an attack by Nãdir, and captured 9 
of his zanburaks and much baggage. See also Stanhope 


Aspinwall!s despateh of the 15th/24th Oetober, (S.P.97, 
Vo1.XXXT1). 


-ٌ T,N., page 252; Von Hammer, Vo1l.XV, page 86. 


Von Hammer, Vol.XV, page 87. Von Haımıer considers that this 

mission may have been the restult of Bonneval!s intrigues, 
as he had, some three years before, suggested to the Freneh 
Ambassador the advisability of an a11iancee betweem India 
and Turkey against Iran. 

4 T.N.», page 252; Papoma O0Orbelian states (H. de la G., Vol.IT, 
Part II, page 91) that Nãdir sent raiding partieSrfrom here 
to the Turkish district of Akhaltzikhe. 


e T.N., page 252. 


1ibidem. 
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Iranlans had captured large numbers of their cattle and 
sheep. On the day of the Adha festival (10th Dhut1l-Hijja 
1157 z- 14th January, 1745) ,„ Nãdir went to Darband, whence 
he returned to Barda'“a.1 

Nãdir only rema1ned for three weeks at Barda“a; 
hearing that water and fodder were more abundant nortn of 
the Kura, he marched via Aresh to Shakki.  Nãdir stayed at 
shakki from Mareh until June, after whieh he proceeded via 
Miyãnküh to Gökeha, in the yailãq of Erivan.  Whilst on 
the way there, Nãdir was taken sertously il1, and had to 
be conveyed for several stages in a litter. Nadir, however, 
was skilfully tended by his physicians and Soon Trecovered. 

0n the 5th Rajab 1158 (3rdü August 1745) Nãdir set 
out from Gökcha in the direction of Qãrs. It so happened 
that Yegen Muhammad Pãshã, with 100,000 men had already left 
qQãrs and was marcehing towards Erivan.  Nãdir placed his army 


in position at Murãd Tãppã, near Baghavard, on the spot where 


1 
T.N. page 252. 
ê ibidem, " 253. 


3 ibidem. Peirson wrote from Işfahãn to Gombroon on the 
5th/16th 0ctober 1745 that Nãdir was then belmng tended by 
a Jesuit. This may have been Pere Damiemn, S%Ê Eyons, who, 
according to Pêre Desvignes (Lettres Edifiantes, Yol.IV, 
page 401) had previously treated Nãdir for some form of 
liver disease. 


4 von Hanmer, Vol.XV, page 96. Stanhope Aspinwall Treported, 
on the 19th/30th June l745, that Yegen Muhammad had adyvane- 
ed in defiance of his instruetions, because he feared that 
there would be a famine and possibly a mutiny as well, if 
he remained inaetive. Mîrzã& Mahdî gives the strength of 
the Turkish army as 140,000 men, of whom 100,000 were 
cavalry and the remainder Janissaries. 
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he had so decisively def eated “Abdullah Köprü1lü'!s army ten 
years before.1 
The Turkish army continued its advance until, on 
the 1l0th Rajab (8tl August), it halted a couple of farsakhs 
away from the Iranian camp. 0n the following day, the 
Turks launched a strong attack, but were repu1lsed with heavy 
loss. For four days the battle continued; the Turks 
suffered so severely in this fighting that Yegen Muhammad 
Pãshã was obliged to Zzetire. 
A few days after this battle, couriers arrived 
from Nasru'!llah MIrzã, who had been operating against the 
Turks in Kurdistãn and the north of Mesopotamia; the Prinee 
reported that he had defeated the Turks near. Mosul.^ Nãdir 
sent a messenger to Yegen Muhammad with a e*opy of this letter, 
but just as the man was nearing the Turkish camp, ãa great 
tumult arose in it. Many of the Turkish soldiers had 
mutinied, and in the disturbanee that ensued the unfortunate 


4 


YTegen Pãshã was killed.” The Turks were by now very demoral- 


1İsed, and Êfled in confusjion, leaving alî1 theim artilllery and 


$ee pages 151-153 above. Yon Hammer makes two errors here; 
ne states, first, that the battle took place l2 years 
,before, and secondly, that the defeated general was Topal 
“0smãn; he evident1y confused the first battle of Baghavam 
with that fought at Aq Darband in 1733. 


2. q.N., page 254. 

3 T.NÎ., page 255. 

2َ n #" ®. Von Hammer (Vo1.XV, pages 96 and 97) says 
that Yegen Muhammad died either at the hands of a rebel 
or of chagrin at his defeat. 
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baggage in Nëãîdir!s hands; it is said that they lost over 
20,000 men in a1ı.l 

Nãdir showed surprising moderation after this great 
victory. It is probable that he realised that, victorious 
though he was, his countey was too exhausted to enabile him 
to carry the war into Turkey with any hope of sšuecess. The 
sucecess whleh he had just obtaimed would, on the other hand, 
enable him to secure an honourable peace. 

.Nãdir gave orders for those of the Turkish Besna 
ers who were wounded and helpless to be set free and to be 
conveyed to. Qãrs.ُ At the same time, he despatched 
messengers to the Turkish Sarf*askar, Hãjji Ahmad Pãshã, with 
peace proposals in whieh, for the first time, there was no 
tnsistence on the recognition of the Ja '*fari seet or on the 


setting up of the fifth column in the Ka'ba. : MWãdir still 


l Von Hammer, Vol.XV, page 97; MIrza Mahdî (T.N.., page 255) 
claims that the Iranians, who puûursued the fugitiVes as 
far as the Arpa Chai, killed from 10,000 to 12,000 Turks, 
and that they captured over 5>,„,000 men, includîng several 
Pãshãs and other officers of lower rank. In an account 
(doubtless from Turkish sources) which Stanhope Aspinwalı1 
forwarded to Whitehal1l on the 30th August/l0th September, 
it was saîd that Yegen Muhammad had 130,000 men in all. 
0n advancing from QãTrs towards the frontier, he defeated 
some small bodies of Iranians. Flushed with these suüccess 
es, the Pãshã marehed on towards Erivan, near whieh tovn 
Nadir was encamped with 40,000 men; in an adjaceent val1le 
were another 40,000 Iranians. Some detacehments of | 
Iranlians, as at Karnã1l, lured on their opponents by felgn 
ing flight, and so brought Yegen Muhammad!s army into 
col1l11sion with the Shãh!s main forces. Immed1lately after- 
wards the other Iranian army attacked the Tırkish flank. 
The Turks, according to this account, lost 28,000 men, 
including 3 Pãshãs. (8S.P.97, Yol.XXXITTI). 


2 q.N., page 256. 
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claimed, however, the cession of Yan, Turkish Kurdistãn, 
Baghdãd, Najaf, Karbalã and Basra.l 

The Porte found these proposa1ls mmaeceptable, and 
began actively to prepare for a fresh campaign. %11î Pãsliã 
Hakîm Oghlu was appointed Sar“askar of Qars in place of 
HãjJjI Ahmad Pãshã, and efforts were made to secure the ãê Erêê: 
cooperation of Surkhai and the Usmi Ahmad Khan, in 
Dighistãn.? 

In the mîdst of all these preparations, an.Iranian 
Ambassador named Fath 1î Khan arrived unexpeeted1y27 at 
Constantinople, attended by only a few persons; he had 
travelled via Baghdãd (where he had beem detained for some 
time). The Sultãn issued an order (khatt-i-shar1f) for the 
proposa1s brought by the Ambassador to be discussed in a 
fu1l1 Council; this was accordingly done on the lst February... 
1746.4 It was found that, although Nãdir was no longer 
adamantine on the religious issues, his territorilal demands 
were still exorbitant.? The Couneil nevertheless declared 
that from the moment when Nãdir abandoned his religious 


claims, peace betweem the two Empires was re-establlshed, at | 


-ٌ Yon Hammer, Yol.XV+. page 98. 
i ki page 99. 


Stanhope Aspinwall's despateh of the 9th/20th January 1746. 
(S.P.97, Yol.XXXxI®!). 


4 Von Hammer, Vol.XV, pages l101 and l102. 
7 1bidem, page l02. 
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any rate as regards its essential conditions. They stated, 
however, that no Turkish territory could be ceded. It was 
at length agreed that NazIf Efendi, who had prevîous1ly been 
on a mission to Iran (with Munif Efendi), should be sent to 
Iran to discuss the terms of peace.! 

Meanwhi1le, Nãdir had left Adharbaijãn and proeeeded, 
by easy stages, via Hamadãn and F”arãhan, to Işfahãn which he 
reached on the 4th Dhu'1-Hijja (28th December 1745). En 
route Nãdir had received envoys from the ruler of Khotan?2 
(in Chinese Turkistãn). 

The Shãh!'s sojourn in Isfahãn was a period of 
trials and tribulations for the LARA EAn ÊS, especial1ly for 
those that were wealthy. It was said that Nadir had lists 
prepared of all the people of any wealth at Isfahan and else- 
where.)  Nãdir demanded l0,000 tomans from the Governor of 
the city, and had him bastinadoed. "rne Kingî it is related 
'!"Ordered him to Cry out, when under Punishment, that such and 
such Armenians were indebted to him, who were immediately sent 
for and Mossels (muhassi1ls) set on them to take the money 


without any examining into the Matter." There was no redress 


1 Yon Hammer, Vol.XV, page l102. Nazîf Efendi bore a letter 
from the Sultãn to the $hlhãh and another from the Mufti 
(the celebrated Pîrizãda) to the Iranian Mu11ã-BãshIl. The 
Porte insisted uüUpon renuneiation of the claims respeceting 
the Jaُ'fari sect and the fifth pillar in the Ka'ba, but 
offered to restore the frontters as fixed by the Treaty 
of 1639. 


2 T.N., page 256. Professor Minorsky, in his "Esquisseî?!, 
page 33, suggests that this should, perhaps, read "Khoqar() 
2 Gombroon Diary, 28th January/8th February, 1746. 
1 t1 fî fî : 1î 
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whatever. A little later, the Shãh decreed that goats should 
be taxed, with the result that many of these animals were | 
destroyed by thelr.owners, to avoid payment.of the tax.1 
As was natural, trade suffered severely by reason 

of the merciless exaetions on the merehants. 

0n the 2nd February l746 Nãdir left Isfahan and went 
to Mashhad via Ardkãn and Tabas; Mashhad was Treacehed on the. 
17th Mareh, and the Nau Riîz was celebrated there. After a 
short stay at Kalãt, Nãdir returned to Mashhad, and later 
marched westwards and..camped at Kurdan, in the Sãûj Bulãgh dis+ 
triect, 37 miles W.N.W. of Tehran. | 

Nazîf Efendi, the Turkish Ambassador, arrived at the 
royal camp at Kurdan, and was received by Nãdir with impressive 
ceremonial and pomp.^ Discussions afterwards ensued between 
the Turkish Ambassador and Naãadirî!s ministers, and agreement was 
reaehed after ?Zîiye conferences had been held. 0n the 17th 
Sha“ bãn 1159 (4th September 1746) the Treaty was signed at | 
Kurdîn, and so brought to a ce lose the long period of strife 
between Iran and Turkey. | Bn 

` MIrzã Mahdî, before quoting the Treaty in ful1,7 

gives the text of the letter accompanyîng it whieh Nãdirr 
l1 Gombroon Diary, 8th/19th Mareh (on the authority of a letter 


from Peirson, the Isfahãin Resident, dated the 31st January/ 
11th February). 


2 Yon Hammer, Vol.XV,„ pages l17 and 118. Nãdir was seated on 
the Peacoek Throne when he received NazIf Efendi; Von 
Hammer gives a deseription (page 1l17) of the jewels whieh 
the Shãh wore on this occasion. 

g2 T.N., pages 260 and 261. 2A Freneh translation (from the 
Jurkish text) is Le b yanan n TÛ his 
ıB§je j Hê têa„i9'ê503 jigasux de 1'lnpıre Öbtonênî (Paris 


addressed to the Sultãîn.Î This letter, which begins with a 
doxology and praise of Muhammad and the Orthodox Caliphs, refers 
to the heresies of Shãh Ismatîil, the evils which they brought 
upon Iran and the troubles which they stirred uüp between 
Iranians and Turks. Nãdir, after repeating that he had accepted 
the. erovm of Iran on condition that the I1ranlans abjured the 
Shi*a faith, expressly gives up his elaim for reeognîtion of the 
Jaf*fari seet, and conceludes by renouneing all claim to one of 
two portions of territory in Iranian Irãq and Adharbaijãan which, 
in the tîme of Shãh Isma*11l had been transferred to Turkey.ê 

The Treaty itself cons1ilsted of a preamble, three 
artieles and a suüpplement. 

It was dqeclared, in the preamble, that the peace made 
in the time of Sultãn Murãd IV was to be observed and that the 
frontter between the two States should be as laid down in that 
instrument. It was further agreed that the two States sthould 
abstain "from those matters whieh excite any resentment (kadürat) 
and are detrimental to the conelusion of peace." 

The first article provided that the Turkish authorities 
would al1low Iranian pilgrims to go via Baghdãd or Syria to Mecca 
and that they would be protected en rzoute. 

It was laid down in the second article that each State 
should send an Ambassador to the Çourt of the other every three 
years, 


î T.N.,, pages 259 and 260. 


2َ It is not speceified in the letter to which of these two areas 
tıis renuneiation app1lied. 


2 T.N.» page 260. 3267. 


In the third artlele it was agreed that the prisoners 


of both the parties should be set free and a1llowed to.return to 
their homes, and that the buying or sel1ling of them (as slaves) 
should be uwnlawful. 

The Sûpplement stated that the Governors of the 
#RORELTEK places were to abstain from acts detrimental to friend- 
ship, that the Tranian peoples, having abandoned 'those unseemly 
op1nions which were created în the times of the Safavis, and 
having in their fundamental be liefs followed the path of the 
people of the Sunnat", should treat the Orthodox Caliphs with 
respect. Theneeforward these peoples should go, via Turkey, 
to and from Mecca, Madina and the. countries of Islãm in the 
manner of the Turkish pilgrims and.of the peoples of the other 
I1s1amic.. countries; they were likewise to visit the Holy Cities 
tn Mesopotamla. So long as they cearried no merehandîse, the 
Govemnnors and officials of Baghdãd should levy no tax. Similar 


privileges were to be accorded to Turkish subjeets in Iran. 


The S$upp1lement concluded with an undertaking that the treaty 
should always remain in foree between the two States.1 

| The Porte, on Nazîf!s return to Constantinople with 
the Treaty, deeîded to send an embassy of `unexamp1led magnifi- 
cence to Nãdir!s court. Ahmad Efendi Kisrieli was appointed 
as Ambassador; hîs suite consîisted of 1,000 persons and he 


took with him gifts whieh surpassed in sumptuousness and value 


1 
T.N., page 261. 
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those whieh the Porte had hitherto sent to any Asiatic or 
European sovereign.1 However, this mission never accomplished 
its task, because Nãdir was assassinated while it was still on 
its way to him. | 

Nãdir, for his part, sent as Ambassadors to the 
Porte Mustafã Khãn Shãmlü and Mîrza Mahdî; they took with them 
a golden throne set with jewels (doubtless one of the spolls of 
De1hi), pearls from 'Omãn,ُ? two daneirg elephants (fîl-i-raqqãsi), 
a letter in friendly terms, ard the text sp6 Eyeakyı 


1 
Von Hammer, Vol.XV, pages ll9 and 120. The value of these 


presents is given as 700 purses. 
Bahrain is presumably meant. 


2 TÈ.N., page 259. 
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CGHAPTER_ZXXVTI 


Nãdir: The Coneluding Phase. 


After the suecessful concelusi1on of the peace 
negotiations at Kurdãîn, Nãdir proceeded to Isfahãn, where 
he arzrlved early in December 1746.  Nãdir remaî1ned at 
Isfahãn until the 23rd January 1747; during his stay there 
he pzractised the most terrible ceruelties, and there can be 
no doubt that his mîmnd was Complete1ly wnhinged at times. 

Père Bazin, who at that time was made Nãdir'!s 
principal physticftan, deseribes Isfahãn as resembling a clty 
which, having been taken by assault, had been given uùp to the 
fuûury of a Gconqgquering arny.1 Whenever Bazin emerged from the 
palace, he would see the corpses of 25 to 30 men who had been 
strangled at Nãdir!s orders or murdereûd by the soldiery.? Bazin 
relates that, one day, an inventory of the palace furniture, etc., 
was made, and a small carpet was found to be mîissing; the keeper 
of the royal jewels was accused of having stolen this carpet and 
was prompt1ly bastînadoed. Whi1st belmg beaten, the Hani erîed 
out that hîs predecessor had sold the carpet to eight merchants, 
four of whom were Jews and the others Armenlans and Indians. 


lBazin, page 299. 
2ibidem, page 300. 


2Accusations were frequently made in this way, sometilmes by 
prevlous arrangement with the man who was befmng beaten; those 
accused were immediately puûunîshed without examînation or trial. 


ı~. «ên. gar¬ - <h8ar-@85-: dinle 
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These unfortunate men were selzed forthwith and eaeh one, 
without even the semblancee of a telal, suffered the loss of 
an eye; they were then cast îin chains into a fire. Bazin 
states that all those who wîitnessed this execution, includîng 
those who carried it out, were aghast.l! | 

0n the 10th Muharram 1160 (23rd January l747) Nãdi” 
left Isfahãh for Yazü and Kirmãîn.  Wherever Nãdir ha1ted, he 
had people tortured and put to death, and caused towers of thelr 
heads (kalla-yi-minãrî) to be erected.ê At Kirmîn, Nãdir imposed 
terrible punîishments upon the populace, in zetrîibution for a 
revo1t which had broken out there in June 1746.2 The tol1l of 
victims was consequently heavy; and Capta1n Posslet, a member î 
of Prince Golitzin!s mission to Nãdir,“ who had gone on in advance 


and was at Kirmin at this time, saw two high towers of heads there.? 


Baxin, page 300. IImtf Alî Beg, Atasnh-Kada. MIrza Mahdi states, 
probab1ly in reference to this incident, that Nãdir carrled 
injustice to such a pitch durîng his stay in Isfahãn that he 
caused several Indians, Armenîans and Muslims to be buûurnt in 
the Matdãn (T.N. page 264). 


2m.N., page 265. 


2Ğrhe Governor, Muhammad Amîn Beg, had headed this revolt, which 
was due to the usual cause:,„ namely, exfessîve taxation. The 
loyal members of the garrîson, after expel1ling the local Afshãrs 
(who were disaffected and who proceeded to join the rebels), 
took refuge in the eftitadel. Savage and Graves, the representa-. 
tives of the HBast India Co. at Kirmên, hid theîr cash and books 
and sought shelter in a fort at some dîstance from the town 
until reinforcements arrived and restored order. See the 
Gombroon Diary, l0th/21st July 1746. 


aê por particulars of this mission, see Lerch (Büschîing!s "Magazin", 
Vo1.X, page 367 et seqq.». Dr. J. Cook'!'s 'Voyages and Travels 


through the Russlan Empi”re, êê tary and part of the Kingdom of 
persi" (Voı.Îl, pages” 2492260), and Hanîay, Yoı.TI, Chapters 
LIV to LVTITT. Golitzin and the other members of the mîssîon 


arrived at Resht in April 1747. and were on thefr way to MNãdir!s. 
amp when they receiyeêd tews öo®Ê $h ãh'! : 
Çaptain Posslêt was Lerch'!s bû uEhe §hãh!s assassınatıon; | 


2 ereh, op.ett., page 421, Cook, Yol.II, page 499. $71 


As will be seem in Appendix TTI, tbe Bast Tndîia Company 
suffered severely from an aect of extortîfion by Nãdir, when thıe 
sgnãh was at Kirmiên early in 1747. 
At the Shãht!s orders, enormous contrîibutions were 
LJevied upon the inhabitants of Isfahan and, indeed, throughout 
the empire, "whereby (in the words of Peîrson and Blandy), and 
through the scarcel1lty of Money, No boumds is had to Usury and 
many Plaees have revo1ted hereupon, for nobody is exempt and. 
the King has lîikewise imposed large sums upon his Sons and 
NMVephews whieh with his îintolerable cruelties în killing to the 
amount of forty to fifty People every Day and other outrages 
gîves every Reason: to fear he is out of hîs senses".l 
In Georgia, King Taimuraz was ordered to pay a Very 
large sum. The King and hîs son Irakli were quftte wmmnable to 
pay this amount, and prepared for armed res1istanee; Talmuraz 
later decided to go îm person to Nãdir in order to plead for a 
reduetion. He left Tiflis with this object in view in May 1747, 
and was on his way to the Shãh when he heard of his assassination.î 
In Adharbaliljãn the excessive taxation demands occasioned 
an open revolt; the pretende?, Sãm MIrzã, Treappeared and was 


proclaimed Shãh by the people of Tabrîz.”7 


1 
Letter from Petftrson and hîs assistant B1landy to London, dated the 
16th/27th May 1747, in Vol.XV of the Persia and Persian Gulf records. 


2Papouna Orbelian, in H. de la A., Vol.II, Part II, pages 114-117 
and 119-123. 


21tidem, page 1l19. See also page l0 of Das Mujmil Et-TarîÎkh-i 
Ba“ cdnêd1 rêje by Abu!1-Hasan ibn Amîn Gulistãna (Le1iden una lk 
1891, edited by Oskar Mann). 
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SI!stãn had for nearly a year been in rebellion; 
the outbreak had begüùn in March 1746, when the Khãn of that 
province headed the ma1lcontents, and carried out a raid on Bam. 
The STstãnt rebels were subsequently strengthened by a number 
of Balüch tribesmen.1! 

The Nau Rûz fest1lval was held outside Kîirmiîh, but ît 
must, under the cîrcumstances, have been an occasion of horror 
rather than of rejofeing. At the end of March Nãdir decided 
to go to Mashhad and marched across the terrible Dasht-i-It, 
where many men per1shed of hunger and thirst, whîi1le others were 
swallowed up by the treacherous ground.“ 

At Tabas, the first town reached on the further side 
of the desert, Nãdir was met by hîs sons, s1ixteen in number, whom 
he had sumoned to hÎ1îs presenee. After looking at them for some 
time, Nãdir offered his erown to eaeh of the three eldest in turn, 
bût they, fearîng a trap, mrefused, pleading thelr incapaclity, 


extreme youth and lack of experience.7 


1 
Gombroon Diary, April and May 1746.: (There were several entries 
in the Diary during this period in regard to the STstan revolt; 
these were based on reports rece1lved from Graves at Kirmãn). 


2 
Bazin, pages 307 - 508. 


7 

Bazin, page 308. These three elder sons are not mentiloned by 
name; it is to be presumed that they were Naşmüillah, Imãm Qulîıî 
and the e ldest of the other sons, and that the blind Ridã Qulî 
was not of the îr number. 
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Mashhad was reaehed at the end of April. There Nidir 
renewed the ceruelties whieh he had practised at TIsfahîm and 
Kiran. The consequence was that no one felt secure; all 
feared, not only for theîr fortunes, but also for their lives. 
Urged by the instinct of self-preservation, everybody, not 
excluding Nãdir!s own relations, entered into plots and souğht 
to join in the revolts which were in progress or orı the point 
of breaking out în practîically every part of Iran1 

Nîdir had sent his nephew %@1î Qulî Khãîn, together 
with 'P%ahmsp Khan Jalãyir, to subdue the formîdable rebellion 
in STst&n2ê Word beَfng brought to these two leaders that the 
shah had ordered them to pay, respectiîively, 100,000 and 50,000 
tomans into the royal treasury, êlî Qulî Khãn joined the rebel 
SîstãnIs? 'Even Tahmãsp Khan, who had throughout been most 
1oyal to Nãdir, became alaımed and joined lî Qulî Khãn. Never- 
theless, when Tahmãsp Khãn discovered that 1î Qulî Khãn was 
aiming at supplanting his wele, he ceased to rebel and endeavoured 
to dissuade %11 Qulf Khãn from aspiring to the throne. iî QulT 
Khan refuseğd to 1listen to Tahmãsp Khan, whom he:poisoned; he 


Bazin, page 3j09. 
2 
r.AN., nage 265. Bazin (page 309) says that Nëãdir sent a force 
of 40„000 men to erush this rebellion. 
2 


T.N., page 265. 
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then "raised the standard of absolute author1ty and spread 
his claims (to the throne) tlıroughout the kingdom".t Many 
tribes and persons were constratned by fear to Jjoim @ lî Qulî 
Khãn; amongst his adherents were the Kurds of Khabûshãn, who 
s1ignalised their revolt by ra1lding the royal stud farm at 
Ridkin.î? 

Nãdir, who had beem greatly afflicted by the defection 
of hîs nephew,” was emraged by thî1is Kurdish ratdî and set out 
from Mashhad, at the head of some 16,000 men, to punish the 
perpetrators. It #as evîdent that Nãdir was aware of the 
rapidly growing danger, for, before he left, he took the 
precaution of sending his family to Kalãt for security. 

0n Nãdir's approach, the Kurds retreated 1nto the 
mountains.  Advancing on Khabûshaãn, the Shãh halted at Fathãbad, 
two farsakhs>)from that town, on the evemnîng of the 19th Jine. 
Bazin, who was in attendance upon Nãdir at this tîme, relates 
that the €&hãh "seemed to have some presentîment of the evil 
which was awailting him at this spot. For some days he had 
kept in his haram a horse saddled and brfîdled. He attempted 
to escape to'Kalãt. His guards surprised him, pointed out 


the evils whieh his flight would entail, proelaimed that they 
were his faithful servants, that they would fight for him against 


L1 : 
T.N.. page 265. 
2ibidem. 
2gulistãna, op. ceît., page l2. 
dn .N., page 265, and Matla“u'"sh-Shams, Vo1l.I, page l64. 
22.N., page 265. 
Bazîn, page 311. 
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all his enemftes and that not one of them would abandon him. 

He then allowed himself to be persuaded, and retumed. He 
clearly perceîfîved that for some time a number of plots against 
his lîfe were belng woven. 0f all the nobles at his court, 
Muhammad Qulî Khãnç his relation, and Sãlih Khãîn were,the most 
dîscontented and the most active. The first was in comuand of 
the guards“ê and the second the superintendent of his household. 
The latter caused him less fear because hîs post gave him no 
authority over the troops; but he dreaded the former, (who was) 
a man of swift actlon (expêdition), esteemed for his bravery, 
and (who was) on good terms with his officers. It was on hîm 
that suspieion fel 1. He (Nãdir) resolved to forestall him. 


He had in hls camp a corps of 4„000 Af ghans; these 
foreign troops were entirely devoted to him and hostile to the 
Persians. 0n the night of the 19th/20th June he summoned all 
their chîefs. T'I am not satisfied wîth my guards",„ he sald 
to them, '!''Yyour loyalty and your courage are known to me. îi 
order you to arrest all thefltr officers to-morrow morning and 
to place them in irons. Do not spare any of them if they 
dare to resist you. rt is a question of my personal security, 
and T entrust the preservatton of my life to you alone.!! 

1he Afghans, after promising to carry out these 
orders, Tretired, and began to get theflr men în readiness fo? 
action. | 

The secret, however, was divulged to the Iranians. 
Muhanmnad Qulî Khãn, after befng informed by one of his spies, 
passed on the news to Sãlih Khãîn. An agreement was then 
entered into betweem these two, whereby ''they undertook not to 
abandon each other and to put to death that very nîght the 
common enemy who had resolved to put them to death on the 


following day". Th1ts covenant or agreement was only shown 


1 

Muhamad Qu1T Khãn was one of the Afshãrs of Urumiyya; it 
was apparently because he was an Afshãr that Bazîn termed 
him a relation (parent) of Nãdir. 


ar was Keshîkehît-Bãshz. 
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to those of their fellow-officers whom they trusted the most. 

It was finally agreed that Muhammad Khãn Qãjã®r, of 
Erivan, Mûsa Beg, of the Eyerlû Afshãrs, Qodja Beg Gunduz1ü,! 
of the Afshãrs of Urumîiyya, and some seventy others were, with 
the help of S§ãlih Khãn and Muhammad Qulî Khãn, to carry out 
the murder of the Shãh. 

It is related that most of the conspîrators, on 
reaehîing the entrance to the tent where Nãdir was sleeping, 
became powerless to proceed owing to thelr fear of him, and 


2 


that only three of them actual1ly entered. The eımmnueh or 


guard at the entrance was selzed and strangled and the three 
resolute men pressed on. 

Chük1, the daughter of Muhamad Husain Khãn, in whose 
tent Nãdir was passing the nîght, was aroused and notî1ced the 
dim form of one of the assassins. With trembling hand, she 
awoke the §hah, who sprang up from hîs bed în surprise. Seeing 
Şã11h Khãn advancing, Nãdîir heaped abuse on him. "Drawing his 
sword, he (Nãdir) rose from his place and ran towards Pate (Ajal). 
His foot (however) caught in one of the tent ropes and caused him 


to fal1." Before Nãdir could recover himself, Şãlih Khãn 


1 
Gulistîna, op. cît.» page l4 (thîs name is wrongly given as Foja 
in Oskar Mann!s edition).  Mîrzã& Mahdî says (page 265) that the 
plot was hatehed at the instigation of 1t QulI Khãn, but th1s 
statement does not aecord with the acceounts given by Bazîn and 
Gulistãna. It is far more probable that self-preservation was 
the ma1n motive, and that this înduced the conspirators to further 
the aims of Alf QulT Khîn by mırdering the Shğãh. 


2Gulistana, page l4. 
" page l9.  LIli1terally 'blackness" (si&îhî) 
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struck at hîm, cuttîng off one of his hands. After striking 
th1s blow, Sã1lih Khãn became, it is sald, powerless to do more 
and stood as if rooted to the ground from fear of Nãdir; ıt 
was Muhammad Khãn QãJjãr who followed up the attack, and cut off 
the Shãh!s head. 

Having accomplished thelr princefpa1l objeet, the 
assassins and theflr accomplîces selzed whatever they could 
of Nãdir!s possesstons, and put to death all whom they knew 
had stood wel1l with him. They forced thefr way into the 
women!'s quarters and seltzed the women's valuables, but did not 
o therwîse molest them. The assassîns then hastened to the 
tents of the three ministers: who had enjoyed Nãdir!s part1lcula® 
favour, killing two of them, but sparing the third.1 

These deeds were followed by a scene of terrîble 
cemanfustion and horror in the camp. The 4,000 A®ghans whom 
Nãdir had ordered, the evening before, to arrest the officers 
of hîs guards, could not be fînduced at first to belîeve that the 
Sshãh was really dead.Ze# Hastenlng to the royal tent in order, as 
they thought, to protect Nãdir, the Afghans found the1l®” way 
bar®red by 6,„000 QÎizî1lbãsh guards who were joined by another 


Ah 


body 4,000 strong. Notwithstanding these odds, the A®fghans, 


Bazîn, page 323. Bazin omîts to mentîion theremes of the two 
.mîntsters who were killed but says that the thîrd was '"Mayar 
' Kan"; ty this he may possibly have meant Husain Qulî Khan 
Mu “ayyiru!1-Mamãlik. 


“Bazûn. page 322, Gulistãna, page 20. 
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under the leadership of Ahmad Khãn Abdãlî, broke through thelr 
opponents! ranks and emtered the royal tent. Whnen they. beheld 
the headless trunk of the Shah lying in a pool of blood, they 
were horror-struck. After giving ke ê1 o 465: leka: gr1tef, 
the Afghans retired; although attaceked and pursued by the 
Qizilbãsh, they beat off them adversaries and reached Çandahãr 
in safetyi 

The story of lî Qulî Khãn!s elevation to the throne 
and of his brief relign does not fall within the scope of this 
narrative, but memtion must be made of the manner in which he 
disposed of Ridã Qulî Mîrzã, Nasru'llah Mîrza, Imêm Qulî Mirzê 
and their younger brothers. 

feeling that he would not be seeure upon hîs throne 
so long as Nãdir!s sons remained alive, #11 Qulî Khëãn despatehed 
a body of Bakhtiiãrîs, under a Georgîan named $uhrab KEhên, against 
the fortress of Kalãt, to which, as stated aboveُ Nadir had sent 
the Princes for safety. 2A1though excessively strong, the fortress 
was captured after a siege of sixteen days, treachery or 
negligence on the part of the defenders having enabled the 
2 


besilegers to make an entry: 


1 

Bazin, page 324; Gulistëna, pages 20 and 21; T.N. page 265. 
2 

See page 375 above. 
2 


Mîrzã Mahdî (T.N., page 266) says that some of the garrison, 
after fetehing water from outside the fortress, negligently 
1eft standing against the cliff or wall the ladder which they 
had used. "The besiegers were able to ascend the wall by 
means of this ladder. See also Gulistêna, page 23. Bazin, 
page 328, suggests treachery. 
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Nasrullah, îmãn Qulî, Shãhrukh and the other 
princes fled în the direction of Merv, but they were over- 
taken and forced to return to Kalãt. Nasru1lah put up a 
strenunous resîstance, but was overpowered. The unfortunate 
Ridã Qulî and fifteen of his relatives were put to death at 
Ka1ãt, while Nasrul1ah and Imëm Qulf were slaughtered after 
being taken to Mashhad.t Nãdir!s grandson, Shãhrukh, alone 
was spared.  Mîrzã MahdT relates that “1î QulT Khîh (o? 

%d11 ShEh as he styled himself on his aecessilon) spared the 
young p"”?“'ince so that, if the people of Iran wished to have one 
of the sons (sie) of the late ruler (Khãqãn) as Shãh in place 
of himself, Shãhrukh would be avallable.2 Gulistãna seems more 
likely to be correct in stating that (ãdil Shãh did not put 
Shãhrukh to death because the people might wish to have as 

2 


the1r monareh one who belonged to the ancient §afavî line. 
%@d11 Shãh po4soned the rema1ning brothers of Nasrullah and 
Imãm Qulî, and put to death a1ll1l those of Nãdir's widows and 


women who were with ehtlüd.4 


iê 
T.N.» page 266. 


ibidem, LU 

2 

Gulistãna, page 24. 
4 

Bazin, page 329. 
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n Nãdir!s head and body were eventually brought 
to Mashhad and interred in: the tomb whieh he had had bui1lt 
there, almost opposite the mosque of Shãh @bbës, a number 
of years before; the body of Ridã Qulî was later placed in 
the same tomb.  Zghã Muhammad Shãh, on ascending the throne, 
had the remains of Nãdir (and of Karîm Khãn as well) exhumed 
and brought to Tehran, where they were laid under the 
threshold of hîs palacee, so that '"whenever he went abroad 
he might trample uùüpon the dust of the great persecuto” of 
himself and his family."Îl 


1 
Curzon, Yo1l.I, page l165.  (Curzon is wrong in stating, on 
the same page, that Agha Muhammad, 'm1lndful of the source 
to whîiîeh he owed his calamîity, rased Nãdir!s tomb to the 
ground ., '! mn the first plaee, it was Adil Shah, and not 
Nãdîr, who was responsible for Agha Muhammad!s mîsfortune. 
Second1y, Nãdir!s tomb was demolished by the iîtjtahids of 
Mashhad in 1802, after the execution of Nãdir MîrZã, who ) 
was one of the sons of S$hãhrukh and therefore a great- : 
grandson of Nãdir.  (Nîdir Mirza, together with his brother 
Nasrullah, had aroused the animosity of tlie mıjtahids by 
despoiling the shrine of Imam Ridã, and he had later incurred 
their mortal enmity by mırdering one of the principal priests.) 

ÇCurzon, in thîs second înstance, has made the same mistake 
as de Khanikoff (from whose work - page l107 - he presumably 
obtaîned his information.) 
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CÇHAPTER_XXVILT. 


Naãdir!'s Character and Attaîinments. 


The object of this final chapter is to give, as 
briefly as possible, particulars of Nãdir!s eharacter, appear- 
anee and health, together” with a sturvey of his attainments and 


dqefects. 


I. Persênal Characteristics. 

Mîrzã Mahdî gives but little information respecting 
Nãdir!s character, appearance and personal tastes, the explana- 
tion probably belng that he regarded such dètalis as tnnecessary 
and possibly even out-of-place in his official EOGOKA. 1t is, 
however, obvious from a perusal of the Tã'rIikh-i-Naãdirî that 
Nãdir was a man of very strong personality and that (although 
almost il1literate) he was possessed of very considerab1le 
intelleetual power.  Notwithstanding his humble origin Nadir 
seemed, in the words of Bazîn, "born for the throne.!t In the 
vivid account of Nãdir!s character and appearancee which Cockel1 
gave to Fraser, it is statedîê that: Nãdir was tal1, robust and. 
very good-1ooking. In his earlier days, his bodily strength 


and powers cf endurance were very great. 


Bazin, page 216. 


2 
Fraser, page 22/7. For Nãdir!'s appearance in later years, see: 
Bazin, pages 315 and 316, and &s-Suwaidi, (Sehmidt), page 90. 
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According to Mîrzã Mahdî, Nãdir!s prineftpal delights 
in life were, first, a melon of Herat TA secondly, a goOo0Ğd 
horse. In the matter of attire, Nãdir!'s tastes were simple, 
except, of course, on state ocecasions; he had, however, a love 
of jewelsî vwvhieh he was able fully to satisfy re qespod4ling 
India. As to his attitude towards women, Hanway is probably 
right in rejecting the exaggerated stories that were told about 
him; in his 1ater days, Nãdir had, according to the same 
authority, thirty-three women in his haram, exclusive of their 
attendants.7 

Nãdir showed, at times, that he had a sense of humour. 
““bdu!1-Karîm Kashmîrîi relates that TahmZsp Khan Jalãyir, who 
was short, stout and very swarthy, was once charged and nearly 
Kjilled by a wild boar. When Nãdir heard of this incident, he 
was greatly amused, and remarked: ''Little Brother was playful 
vitn B41g Brother, nay rather, he was rude to him!"  vyhen Nãdir 
was at Delhi, he ordered 150 women to be added to the 850 who 
were already in Qamaru!d-Dîn Khãn's hazam, in order. that that 
Minister might qualify for the military Tank of Mîm-Bãshî o: 
chiliareh.? 


` 


J 
T.N.., page 215. See also page 264 above. 


See, for example, ãs-Stwwaidi's deseription of the Jewellery and 
ornaments whieh Nãdir was wearing when the Shãh received him 
at Najaf.  (Sehmidt, op.cit., page 89). See also, Hanway, 
Vo1.IV, page 268. 

2 Hanway, Vol.IV, pages 268 and 269. See also Malcolm, page ê5 
(footnote). 


2 Bayãrı, fol1.539(b) and 40(a). 
2 Ma1colm, Vol.II, pages ê5 and 86. 


rı. Nãdir!s Heslth 
During his youth and middle age Nãdir endğoyed excellat 


health, but from his fiftieth year and onwards he had rzecurrenmt 
physical troubles whieh had, as will be seen below, a most 
unfortunate effect upon his charaecter. @bdu'l-Karîm relates that 
Nãdir had, before his invaslion of India, contracted an intestinal 
complaint and, apparently, dropsy, whieh were accompanieĞd by 
severe melanceholtat It is possible that the disease may have 
been occasloned or, at any rate, aggravated by the fact that 
Nãdir had lost all his molar teethî further, the hardshîips which 
he had undergone during hîs many campaigns mıst have had some 
deletertltous effeet upon his constitution, robust though it was 
at the outset of hîs active career. 

As Nãdir could get no relief from the incompetent 


Iranlan physîicîans, he engaged, when at Delhi, the capable 
1 


l.. fol. 66 (b). E text, ar eka J 

-ٌ NE sel. \ ` se „\ ` BOOK J_i >2) ) X3 « »L. - 

EA - ( 2. 7 2-5 CJ^ Öc08 makes nofı Sen se, da20 : 
sêéms possîble that this may Be” a mistake fo 2 Çakkaa) 
('seeking to do evîl!), but it appears more likely that it 
may be intended for „Û5 \ ('dropsy!). If one adopts the 
latter meaning and adds a tashdîid to the Ö0 ê)» „ the 
sentence may be translated as follows: "Since Nadir Shah, 
before his conquest of India, had become afflicted with an 
abdominal il1ness, dropsy and excessive hypoehondria . . „îî 
The word ,*è\a, without the tashdîd of the „ comes from 
the root Te „ and means, according to Lane, the 
oesomhagsus; ` this does not make good sense, and the modern 
Iranian meaning of 'al as !hiccoughsî! is Ilikewise 
unsuitable. It seems Drobable thaj the reading, should be 

e , the plural form of wm (îron 3) which 

T,ane derhe as "the thin and soft tender part of the bellyî!... 


2 
Bayan, fol. 99 (b).  Further, when “Abdu!1lah as-Suwaidi was 


receُîved by Nãdir at Najaf in December 174353, he noticed that 
the Shãh had lost several of his front teeth and that his 
eyes were jaundiced. See Sehmîdt, op, cit., page 90. 
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Indian doctor @(lavî Khãn as his ehief physician.  'lavî Khãn 
did not limit his treatment to mere drugs, but also employed 
"words that were more bitter than the remedy";li in other 
words, he ventured to admonish Nãdir for his outbuûrsts of 
temper. i | 

Nãîdir, being pleased at Alavî Khãn!'s frankness, 
fol11owed his treatment and acted uùüpon his advice, with the re- 
sult that his state of mind as well as of body greatly improved; 
in fact "for fifteen to twenty days (at a time) he would not 
order anyone to be beaten to death."  %bdu!'l-Karîim states 
that, even after the attempt on Nãdir!s..life în Mãzandaran, he 
did not pımnîsh anyone until he had calm1ly investigated the 
matter. 

%1lavî Khîn left Nãdir!s service in July 1741. When 
deprived of the Indian doctor!s A veğtnenê and influence, Nãdi 
soon reverted to his former state and by the autumn and winter 
of that year he was performing the most atrociously cruel 
actions.? In the autumn of 1742 there occurred the tragic 
b1linding of Ridã Qulî Mîrzê; had Naãdir been in a normal state 
during the preceding few monthlıs, he would probab1ly never have 


condemned his son to this fate. It is said that Nãdir!s 


l1 Bayšën, fol.99(5). 
2َ jbideu. 
2َ ibidem. 
4 Bazin, page 290. 
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whole nature was changed by this terrible event, and that hîs 
health suffered much as a result;! it was indeed a vicious 
eirele. | 

In. June or July 1745 Nãdir was taken seriously ill 
when near Miyêãndüûüãb and had to be carried în a litter for 
several stages.? He recovered from this attack, but in. 
December 1746 his condition was sueh that he feared that some 
serious illness was immninent. Being profound1ly dissatisfied 
with his own physicians and havîing heard much of the“ skill of 
Buüropean practîtioners, he requested Peirson, the representa- 
tive of the East India Company at Isfahãn, to procure a 
European doctor for him. Peirson was much perplexed as he 
did not know where he could find such a doctor, but, on his 
attention being dürawn to Pêre Bazin, he introduced him to the 
snãh,  Nãdir was pleased with Bazin and made him his chîef 
physician.7 Bazin states® that Nãdir was then suffering from 


Ù mıNu, page 263. 


ibidem, page 253. Pêre Desvignes (see page 361 above) states 
that Nãdir had been treated by Pere Damien of Lyons for some 
disease of. the liver. It is not known whether this jl1lness 
was a recurrencee of this liver trouble and whether Pêre 
Damien was still in attendanee upon him. 


2 Bazin, pages 302 and 304. 
4 itidem, page 304. It was probably on the strength of Bazin!s 


diagnosis that Byron wrote as follows in "Don Jtüan', CÇanto 
IX. No.XXIIlIı:- 


0hî ye who build uüp monuments defiled, 

With gore, like Nadir Shah, that costivyve sophy, 

Tho, after leaving Hindostan a wild, 

And scarce to the Mogul a ctüp of coffee, 

To soothe his woes withal, was slain, the sime”! 

Because he could no more digest his dîimeml.. 
(The edition published in London in 1835 has, in Yol.XVI, 
page 289, the following footnote appended to the above 
lines: "He was slain in a week Sa ae after his temper had 
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dropsyt in an early stage (une hydropisie comeneee) and had 
frequent attacks of vomiting as well as severe constipation 
and 1liver trouble. 

0n comparing the scanty data furnished by #bdu'1l- 
Karîm with the fuller particulars whieh Bazin gives, one ts, it 
seems, justified in assuming that Nãdir!s intestinal trouble 
and the accompanying lack:of mental equilibrium had continued 
and had, in fact, grown progressively worse, during the five 
and a half years that elapsed between the departure of @lavî 
Khëãn and the advent of Bazin. 

It would not be correct to assert that Nãdir!s fren- 
zied outbursts were always due entirely to physical cauüses; it 
seems rather that, in general, his physical state rendered him 
Lliable to become unduly affected by happenings of an unpleasant 
nature, besldes occasional1ly making him act ceruel1ly for no 
apparent motive. 

Bazin!s medical treatment began when Nãdir was at 
Kirmãn, at the beginning of 1747. Bazin relates that he 
sueceeded in almost curing Nãdir, but that, on the latter 


2 


reaching Mashhad, he recommeneed his erueltiesl! It is not 


clear from Bazinî!s account whether Nãdirî!s relapse was due to 


his discontinuing the medical treatment or whether the cumula- 


1 It is possible that the dropsy mîight have been aggravated by 
Nãdir having contracted malaria (which he very probab1ly did 
during his operations in Mãîzandarãn or on the mareh through 
Sîstîn to Qandahëãr). 


- Bazin, page 310. 


tive effeet of the news of the various revolts, together with 
the fatigue ocecasioned by the trying march across the desert 
to Mashhad, proved too much for his already unstable mental 
condition. There appears to be no doubt that Nãdir!s mind 


was definitely deranged during the last month or so of his 1ife. 


III. Nãdir as a Military Leader. 
It is abundantly clear from the various accounts 
that have eome. down to us that Nãdir was nothing short of a 
military genius. Çurzon is rıot guilty of exaggeration when 
he says: "Less than 20 years after this disaster (i.e. the 
overthrow of the Safavî monarchy by Mahmûd the Ghilza'!i in 
1722) we are ceonfronted with the spectacle of a Persian con- 
queror overrunning Central Asia, upsetting kingdoms and 
empires, and în the eighteenth century presenting the 
phenomenon in Asia that Burope owed to YMapoleon in the nanek êên 
It is inevitable that Nãdir should have been likened 
to Alexander; stüeh a comparîson was not due entirely to the. 
love of his admirers for hyperbole.ã 
he kind of tacttltes in whleh Nãdir excelled was the 
 swift cavalry raid, delivered, general1ly with crushing effect, 


from some totally unexpected quarter. In open warfare, too, 


1 "Persia", Vol.I, page 575. 


See J. P. de Bougainville'!s "Parallêle de 1!Expédition 
dq!Alexandre. dans les Indes, avec la Conquête des mêmes 
Contrées par Tahmas-Kouli-Khan", Paris, 1752.  (Bougainvil1le!g 
work, being based mainly on 0tter! s imperfeet account of 
Nãdir, does not do suffieُient Justiee to him). 
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Nãdir was most successful. 

The true greatness of Nãdir!s military achievements 
can only be ful1ly appreciated when one compares the dep1lorable 
state of the Iranian armies in the time of §hãh Sultãn Husain 
with the wonderful efficieney of Nãdir!s hosts only a few years 
later. Nãdir was much more than a mere commander of men; he 
was a splendid organiser and was able, by the sheer force of 
his personality, to impose his will upon and completely meta- 
morphose the seemîng1ly utnwarlike man-power at his disposal. 

Little by little, Nãdir instilled new life into the 
Iranian soldiery and, by his cautious methods, restored the 
confidenee in themselves which they had lost under a series 
of incompetent commanders. By his infusion of large numbers 
of Afghans and Özbegs into his ranks, Nadir raised still higher 
the fighting value of his army, and by his rîgid enforcement 
of disceip1l4ne and his insistence upon aãri11, he welded the 
whole into a most formidable fighting machine. The remarkable 
extent to which Nãdîr could control his heterogeneous forces 
is graphical1ly illustrated by thelr instant obedience when they 
received his order to cease from massaering and plundering the 
people of Delhi and, later, by his troops allowing him tö dis- 


possess them of thelm Indian spoils. 


ê Sir F. Goldsmid!s '"Persia, and its Military Resources!?!,v, Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution, 7th!'March 179, 
Vol.ZXI1ıII, page l155. gee also Colonel G. Drouville's 
"Voyage en Perse", Paris, 1828, Yol.I,„ page 85. 
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Nãdir possessed the inestimabie gift of being able 
to inspire in others the supreme confidencee in his leadership 
which he himself possessed. 

One. of Nãdir!s most remarkable gifts was his amazing 
memory; this was of particular service to him as a commander. 
Cocekel1 said that he could 

'""readily call all the princeipal officeers in hîs numerotüs 
Army by their Names. He knows most of the private 
Men who have served under him any Time, and Can re- 
co11ect when and for what he punîished and rewarded 
any of them.îî 

A number of contemporaries of Nãdir refer to his re- 
markab1y loud voice which enabled him to make his commands 
easily heard above the din of battle and which on several 
occasions struck terror into the enemy. 

Nãdir was least succeessful in his conduct of sieges, 
mainly because his heavy artillery was deficfient both in 
quality and quantity. Nevertheless, when compared with the 
standards of his predecessors, Nãdir!s artillery, genera1lly 
speaking, was really extremely good. It was due very largely 
to the assistance and advice of some Freneh officers that 
Nãdir was enabled to make the Iranian artillery more formid- 
able than it had ever been before;ُ^ in fact, it has been 
stated by a competent authority that Iran dîd not possess any 
real artillery wntil the time of Nãdir.? 


1 Fraser, page 233. 
-ٌ Drouville, op.cit., Vol.II„, page l42. 


2 Îbidem. 
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In general, Nãdir thought out his important cam- 
paîgns beforehand to the last detai1ltl, but on a few oecasions 
he showed himself laeking in foresight. Naãdir!s conduet of 
the first operations agalnst Topãl“*0smãîn Pãshã, which ended | 
in his complete defeat, was not well thouglt out, possibly,, 
as has already been suggested,ُ beeause he was diyên uco nde nt. 
Şecondly, he showed lacek of jJjudgment in his later Lazgî 
campaigns; although he seemed to grasp the fact that, un1less 
he could conguer Avaria, Dãghistãn would never be utterly at 
his merey, he always dQeferred until too late in the season his 


endeavours to foree his way through to Khunzakh. 


Iv. Nãdir as a Statesman and Rule”. 

Nãdir was essentially a warrior. He was at his 
best when leading his army; when called uüpon to control the 
destînies of his country in peace time, he was less suecessfuûl, 
the reason being that he was always preparing for the next war. 
Peace was to him nothing but an irksome, but sometimes necessary, 
interlude, 

I1n his foreign poliey Nãdir displayed tndoubted 
skil1l, but in formulating this he always had an eye to forth- 
coming campaigns. 

As monareh of Iran, Nãdir ruled by force alone, 


vnicen, indeed, was really the only means that he, as a Utsuûürper, 


1 
Bazin, page 316. 
2 Ê ; 
5ee pages 122 and l23 above. 
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could employ. Hese et beyê destên of the Safavî line, his 
'gSüppr'essiîon 
XEZEE#XEZXİRR Of ëhê. Shi*a religion and his crushing taxation, 
tendered him hateful:to the majority of his subjects, despite 
the lustre which his nihê tary exploits gave to Iran. Nidir, 
like the earlier Şafavîs, endeavoured to secure his Mekilisebet 
frontier against Turcomãin and ö0zbeg raiders by moving Afshãrs, 
BakhtiãrîIî, Kurdish and other warlike tribesmen to the border 
distriets; this poliey had the additional advantage of splitt- 
ing up and so weakening the Bakhtiãrîs and other turbulent 
tribes; further, it incereased the population and jimpor tance 
of Khurasan. 

Nãdir seems to have had no regard whatsoever for the 
welfare of his subjects or to have made any seriouseffort to 
build up the material resources of his empire; ' he looked upon 
his people merely as tax-payers and as furnishers of man-power 
and supplies for his enormous army. The long wars with the 
Abdã1lîs and the Turks, following upon the period of Afghan 
domînation, had, by the time Nãdir ascended the throne, terribly 
impoverished and exhausted the country. When Nãdir returned 
from India with spoitls worth many :millions of pounds, he had 
an excellent opportunity of remitting taxation for a number of 
years and so letting the Iranians recover from the terrible 
drain upon their physical and financelal resourees.  Nãdir, 


however, hoarded his spoils, and resumed hîs exaetîons in a 
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manner even harsher and more thorough than before.  Merehants 
were taxed almost out of existenee, while agriculturalists 
fared even worse; besides beimg heavily taxe, the latter 
“eednentky had their man-power and their cerops requisitloned. 
Nãdir did not seem to realise the fact that, by pursuing this 
poliey so ruthlessly, he was killing the goose that laid the 
go1den eggse.e 

In some respecets, Nãdir endeavoured to break away 
as far as possible from the ways and customs of his Safavî 
predeeessors. The most important of these ehanges was, Of 
course, the substitutilon of the Sunni for the Shi*a religion, 
the reasons for which have already been given. gSecondly, 
Nãdir made Mashhad the capital of his kingdom in place of 
Işfahîn, but this step was taken largely because of his pre- 
ferenee for his own province of Khurãsãn. Third1ly, Nãdir 
abandoned the pernîciouUüs ŞafavI practice of keeping the royal 
princes in the haram until the time came for them to rule; 
the lamentable results of this policy were clearly shown on 


the accession of Shãh Sultãn Husain and of his son Tahmasp TI. 


Nãdiş on the other hand, gave his sons military and other 
1 


appointments at an early age. 


1 The Gombroon Agent thus commented upon Nãdir!s poliey: "It 
is no small Proof of his (Nãdir!s) Superior Sense and Judge- 
ment that can depart from a bad Custom so long and eruelly 
maintain'd by his Predeceessors and all other Bastern Princes 
of immuring their Children with Bunuehs and Women in a 
seraglio till by their Father!s Deaths they were called in 
to tie World, Monsters to Govern .....!'! (Gombroon Diary, 
6th/17th November, 1739). 
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In the autumn of 1740, while Nãdir was in Turkistan, 
it was reported in Isfahãn1 that the 6§Shãh 
"intends to ehange ğhe Persian habit, his Subjects to 
shave their Beardse€ and to put on Turkish Dress as 
also to destroy all Places that were built (by) or 
bear the Name of $haw Abas and erect others in their 
stead, likewise to bring a River.,some days distant 
from Isfahan to water the City. 
This report proved to be nothing more than a rumour, but it is 
noteworthy that Nãdir had already changed the headdress Oof 
his subjects, having (as we learn from Otter), invented and 
forced them to wear a hat 'with four corners round whfenh they 
place a # shawl .... of/wooı."® 
A1though WNãdir did not sueceed in foımding an endur- 
ing dynasty, he, like Henry VIII, added very considerably to 
the property of the cerown by his wholesale confiscation of 
religious lands and endowments. 
By his efficient system of spies, Nãdir received 
geecret reports on the behaviour of the governors of provinces 


and towms;  retribution was, in general, promptly exacted for 


peculation and disloyalty. 


l qombroon Diary, 19th/30th November, 1740. 


2 In imitatiîon of Peter the Great? 


7 Nãdir was by no means the initiator of this seheme (known as 
the Kãrkunãn), whieh was to divert the head waters of the 
Karım into the Zayanda Rüid by means of a tume1l. The work 
was begün by #hãh Tahmãsp I, and was continued, on, a 
different basis, by @bbãîs the Great and, later, by%bbas IT. 
(See Herbertîs ''îravels'"", page 135 and Sir W. Foster!s note 
thereon; also, Curzon!s "Persia?'?, Vol.II, page 316). 


ê Otter, Vol.I,„ pages j9 and 40. An interesting modern parallel 
is the creation of the Pahlavî hat by H.I.M. Sah Ridã 
Pahlavî. : i 
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VvV. Nãdir!s Attitude towards Religion. 
It seems probable that Nãdir, although born a Sumni, 
had little or no religious convietion or feeling. Bazin says: 
"1t would be difficult to deecide as to what religion he 
belonged. Many of those who think that they had known 
nim best, claim that he had no religion. He used to 
say, sometimes, fairly openly that he thought as highly 
of himself as of Muhammad and lI; that they were so 
great because they were good fighters, and that, after 
all, he believed that he had attatitned the same degree 
of glory as they had by (force of) arms."?i 
Religious fanaticism was not one of Nãdir!s faults; 
his persecution of the Shi*a was condueted for purely secula 
reasons. Nãdir was tolerant towards his Christian subjects, 
with whose freedom of worship he never interfered. The 
Armenian Catholicos Abraham speaks in the highest terms of his 
good treatment at the hands of Nãdir, who even attended | 
service in the ceathedral at Eehmladzin.ُ The Catholicos sub- 
sequent1y reeeُîved a special invitatîion to the assembily on the 
Mughãn plain, where, on arrival, he "was the object of parti- 
cular attention" and Nãdir personally assigned to him a daily 
subsistencee allowanee.7 
Nãdir ralsed no objectidn to the presenee of foreign 
missionaries in Iran; a number cf these were in IsfPahãn, while 


others were in Gîlãh. As has been stated above, Nadir, during 


the last few months. of hîs life, employed the Jesult missionary, 


ù Bazin, page 318. 


Catholicos Abraham,page 270. 
; ibidem, pages 280 and 285. 
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Pêre Bazin, as his ehief physician. 

According to the Jesuit, Pêre Desvignes, there 
were no less than 22 Orthodox Armenian ehirehes in Julfa, ãsS 
well as four Catholice places of worship.: The population 
of the suburb:was 10,000 at that time.l 

It was, apparent1ly, durîng Nãdîir!s Indian expedi- 
tion that his interest was aroused by Sura XLVIII (Suratu?'1l- 
Fath) of the Qu'rãn, where, in verse 29 reference is made to 
the Pentateueh (Taurãt) and the Gospels (Injîl).ê  WNãdir 
asked the Mullã-Bãshî (Alî Akbar) if the Pentateueh and 
Gospels were extant; on recelving an affirmatiyve reply, 
Nãdir ordered Mîirzã Mahdî to arrange for an Iranian transla- 
tion of both to be made. The preliminary steps must have 
been made by letter from India, because the Gombroon Agent 
received a letter from the Isfahãn 'linguist'!, early in June. 
1740 to the effect that: | 

"Shaw Nadir.... has appointed Moolahs to make a Transla- . 
tion of the Bible, Jewish Talmud and Mahûümetan Alkoeran, 


who were for coming to be in our house (gt Isfahãn) 
but he (the 'linguist!) prevented themî. 


1 “û 
See Pêre Desvignes! "TLettreeerîte de Juülfa..." in "Tettres 
E5q1ifiantes", Vol.IV, page 364. . 
2 


For an English translation of this verse, see Rodwell'!s 
"The Koran!, London, 1911, page 463. 


3 Gombroon Diary, End June, 1740.  “Abdu!'l-Karîtm (Bayãn, 
fol1.65(b) and 66(a)) says that Nãdir first became inter- 
ested in the matter during the Turkistãn expedition, but 
this is. impossible; it is celgar from the Gombroon Diary 
(and, as will be seen, from Pêre Desvignesî! account) that 
the instructions for the translations to be made were re- 
ceived in Isfahãn before the start of the expedition to : 
Bukhãrã and Ehîva. 
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The Jesuit Pêre Desvignes, writing in May 1744, 
states that Nãdir sent a mullã to Isfahãn with orders to 
collect auëi Jews, A®'menians and 'Franes! as were cons1dered 
necessary forthe work of translation.l A&cecordîing to the same 
authority, tle work began in May 1740 and lasted for é6 months. 
Two Roman Catholic misslonaries and two Armenian Catholics, 
two Orthodox Armenian monks and two priests undertook the 
translation of the New Testament, while Jewish rabbis translat- 
ed the 01d Testament. Some disagreement arose betweem the 
Catholice and Orthodox collaborators; as to this, Pêre 
Desvignes wrote 

we had the consolation of seeing that in almost all1 
these disputes the Muhammadan: (i.e. the mulla in 
charge of the work) guided solely by reason, decided 
in favour of the Catholic statements.....î! 

The Qu!'rãn was also translated into Iranlan. 

When at length the work was completed, the trans- 
lators vere summoned to appear before Nãdir at Qazvin. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Isfahãn, two Catholic missionaries 
and four Armenian bîshops, together with the mul1a in charge, 
BRGGESÛkU to Qazvîn where Nãdir received them graciously and 


paid them for their expenses en route. The Shãh, howeyer, 


stated that he had no time to examine their work and that, as 


ê Pêre Desvignes, op.cit., pages 2402-404. 


2 A copy of the Iranian translation of the Gospels, made under 
the supervision of Pêre bagarde in Gîlãn in 1746, is in 
the Bibliothèque Nationale, in Paris. See Bloehet!s 
LA des Manuserits Persans.....", Yol.I, page 6é, 
No./. 
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there was only one God, there could be only one Prophet. 
These words greatly disappointed the pious translators who 
had hoped that.much good would acerue to the Chrîstian faith 


in Iran by reason of their work.1 


VI. Nãdir and the Arts. 
1he arts, save for that of war, did not flourish in 

Nãdir'!'s time. It was a period when the sword was mightife. 

than the pen. The two ehief literary figures of Nãdir!s 

day were Mîrzã Mahdî and Shaikh Hazîn, of whom it is unneces- 


2 Nãdir himself seems to have had but 


sary to say more here. 
little liking for literature and poetry. The only poet for 
whom he appeared to have any regard was Hãfiz (his interest 
in the poet!s works may, however, have. been eonfined to the 
drawing of fãls or auguries). It is strange that, unlettered 


though he was, Nãdir was one of the two most generous donors 


to the library of the Şahn of Imam Ridã at Mashhad, to whieh 


1 öŞee the somevhat different and apparently less well-informed : 
account by the Çarmelite friar Leandro di Santa Cecilia, 
in his "Persi Ovvero Secondo Viaggîlo....Del1l'!O0Oriente", 
Rome, 1757, Yol.II, page 222. According to other . 
authorities, Nãdir, on receiving the translators, ridiculed 
alike the Christian, Jewish and Muühammadan failths and 
dqeclared that, if God vouchsafed him life, he would give 
mankind a mueh better religion that al1l those which had 
been known up till that time (see, in this conneetion, 
Hanway, Vol.IV, pages 216-219 and Otter, Vol.IiI, page 153). 


2 
see the bîbliographical introduction. 
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he p#esented 400 manuseripts.t Turther, it muıst not be over- . 
looked that it was at Nãdir!s orders that the Tã!'rîIkh-i-Nãdirî 
was written. 

In the construction of towns anû bul1diîngs Nãdir was 
more active. Mention has been made already of his building 
of New Shamãkhî, Nãdirãbãd and KhTvaqãbãd, of his additions 
to the shrine of Imãm Ridã at Mashhad, and of the.erection of 
his Maulüdgãh outside Dastgird, in Darragaz. At' Kalãt he 
caused a mumber of bulldings to be erected, one “of which was 
his treasure-house, knowm as the Maqbara-yi-Nãdira2. Shîrãz 
benefited for a time at the behest of Nadir, and it was not 
his fault that most of the improvements which were carried out 
were undone during the revolt of Taqî Khîn.7  Nãdir did 
practical1ly nothing ok Isfahãn, but at Qazvîn he ereceted a 
new palacee, of whieh Hanway has given a deseription.? At 


the town of Ashraf, in Mãzandaran, he built the Chihil Sutün, 


wniceh 68ir W. Q0useley has deseribed and depîeted îin his "rravelğı 


ı De Khanikoff, pages l00 and l001. 


2َ geveral persons have deseribed this building, whieh is now 
probab1ly in the last stages of decay. In Sykes! "History 
of Persitaî?!î, Vol.II,„ page 264, there is a photograph of it 
by Major Watson. See also Madgregorî!s "Narrative of a 
Journey through the Province of Khorassan and on the N.VW. 
#rontier of NAK TLondon, 1879, Yol.II,„ pages 51 
and 52. 


2; Autobiography of Mîrza Muhammad SliIrãzî, page l9. 
-ٌ Vol.1, pages: 221 and 232. 
2 Vol.III, page 270 and plate No.IlXXI. 
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During his stay at Delhî Nãdir had several 
portraits of himself painted.? 0n Nãdirî!s return to Iran, 
he engaged, for a time, (through Elton) a young painter 


named Cassel or Cassels, who paimted eight battle-pîctures 


for him.? 


1 See Dodwell'!s "A Calendar of the Madras Records:, 1740-1744, 
page 30. One of these portra1lts was presented to : 
Richard Benyon, the.Governor of Madras. 


- In a memorandum, dated the 13th/24th January l744, by the 
` Russia Company on the subjeet of the Russian eharges 

against Elton, it was stated that 'None of the people who 
were with Mr. Elton are entered into the servioee of the 
Shah, exceptîng one Cassel a German Painter to whom he 
gives a salary of 1000 Roubles per annum to paint his 
Battles." (S.P.91, Yol.XXXVI). The pîeture in the Chihil 
Ssutûn of one of Nãdirîs battlesis probably one of Casselî!s. 
For details of the mamner in which Cassel (or Cassels, who 
was half-English and half-Prussian) is alleged to have be- 
haved to..llton, see Cook, VoIl.II, page 514. Cook states 


that Cassel painted 8 Lê yaaa for Nãdir. 
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APPENDIX 1T 


The Afshaãr Tribe. 


It is impossible here to attempt to solve, the 
problem whether the Afshãrs are of Turkish or Mongol origin. 
A11 that can be said îs that Rashîdu'd-Dîn, în his Jami“u!t- 
TawãrTkh1 deseribed them as Turks and that they have generaglly, 
but not, it îs true, invariablyîê been regarded as sueh. 

The Afshãirs are believed to have beem driven 
westward from Central Asia by the advancing Vongols in the 
XITI century A.D.» and to have settled first in Adharbailjãn; 
afterwards they became widely disseminated in Iran.2 Shãh 
Tsma“T1l I recrutted hîs formidable army mainly êkdu the 
Afshãrs and from six other Turkish (or Turco-Mongol) tribes, 
name1ly, the Shãmlü, Rûmlü, Ustãjlù, Takal1lu, Dhu!'1l-Qadar and 
Qajãr. 

J 
See the editîon, "Sbornîk Tyetopisetlî'", edited by N. Berezin, 
St. Petersburg, 1861, Yol. VII.  ZAecording to Abu'!'1-GhãzI, 
"Awshãr" (or "Afshãr'") means "one who promptly finishes an 


affair": see the Turkish text of the "Shajarat-î-Turk", 
edited by Desmaisons, St. Petersburg, 1874, VYol.II, page 28. 


2As_to the alleged Mongol origin of the Afshars, see "Les 
Afsars d!Urumîtyeh" by B. Nikitine, in the "Journal Asiatîque", 


January-Mareh 1929. 


21n this connection, see the interesting articles by Sayyid 
Ahmad Aqa TabrîzI, in the Tehran pertfodical Ayanda, No.IV, 
1504 1328)? No. IX, 1505 (1927), and Part II, No. VIIT, 
15306 (1928 Dr. M. Afshãr was kind enough to send me 
copies of these articles. 


MIrzã MahdT states that the QirlqlUû (or QIrikh1Iû) 
braneh of the tribe, to which Nãdir belonged, went to 
Khurãsãîh in the time of Shî'h Ismaîl I (1502 - 1524 A.D.), 
and that they made their Zzaitlãqg or summer campîing ground 
by some springs know as Mayãb Kûbkãin, just south of the 
Allahu Akbar ranget  Sayyid Ahmad Ãqã Tabrlzî says, 
however, that Shãh 'Abbãs IT moved the Qiriq]1û Afshãrs and 
the Chamîshgazak Kurds to that district, in order to oust 
the Özbegs therefromê However that may be, it seems that 
there were Afshãrs in Khurasãn from, at any rate, the 
beginning of the XVI centuzry A.D.» for Khwandamîr, in his 
Habîbu!s-Siyar; speaks of a certaln Shãhrukh Beg Afshãr 
YãjüjI being sent from Herat in 920 A.H. (1514/15 A.D.) to 
the provînce of Qandahãir, în order to subdue a rebel named 
Shuja Beg there. IT am qukîte unab1le to say whether there 
was any close conneection between the Yajüjî and Qirlqlü 
Af shãrs (the epithet "Yajûjî", i.e. "of Gog", may only have 
been applitcab1le to Shãhrukh Beg himself). 


1l 
T.N.+. page 17. 


2 
See the Ayanda, Part TI, No. VIII, page 601. 


2 
Habîbu!s-Siyar, Yol.III, Part IV, page 75. 
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Nãdir!s relations wlth the various branches of 
the Afshãrs were by no means invarlably friendly. He was, 
aecording to Mîrzã Mahdî, deserted by certain of the Afshãrs 
during his first attempt Yey Malik Mahmîd sSistînî;1 
1ater on, certain clans revolted against him (e.g. at 
Kirmãn in 1746) and several Afshëêrs, including one belongiîng 
to Mãdir's owm clan, were implîcated in the fînal conspîraey 


against him.“ 


T.N., page 19; see also page 50 above. 
See pages 374 and 577 above. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Nãdir!s Original Name. 


There is some doubt as to the correct form of 
Nãdir!s original HAmêx In the first place, MÎrza MahdI, 
Muhammad Muhsin and others wrîte Nadr QulIÎ Beg, while some, 
such as Shaikh Hazîn, give the form Nadhr Qulî Beg. The 
fact that Nãdir, on becoming Shah, unquestionably took the name 
Nãdir and not Nãdhir, seems to show that Nadr and not Nadh” 
was the orîgînal form. A1so, if any signitfieancee 1s to be 
attached to the meaning of the name, Nadr Qulî (the slave of 
the wonderful'!) makes much better sense than Nadhr Qulî ('the 
slave of the votive offering"î).  Secondly, there is the view 
held by Professor Naficy of Tehran, that "511'" should be 
substituted for "QulZ'. He bases his argument on the fact 
that Nãdir “II is the name showm not only in the Waqf-Nãma 
or deed of bequest relating to Nadir!s tomb at Mashhad, but 
also on the gilt portico of the shrine of the Iman Rida at 
Mashhad (see the Matla*u!'sh-Shams, Vol.II, page 20); he also 
states that Qulî (Turkish for '"slave!') îs only used after the 
name of a divînity, sãint or protector. | | 

0n the other hand, the MSS. of the Tã'rIkh-i-Nadirî, 
Zubdatu't-Tawarîkh, Bayan-i-WãqiŠ ete.» all give "Qulî" and 


not "lr"; also,Nadr Qulî is not an impossible combination, 
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as Nadr is an alternative form of Nãdir (meaning the 'rare", 
mnique" or "wonderful"), and so could be taken as referring 
to Al1ah. 

As to the name Nãdir 'AI1 which is sa1d to be on 
the g1lt portico of the shrine at Mashhad, ît is known that 
Nãdir, on three oecasiltons, gave orders for the shrine to be 
repalred and embellished. After capturîng the cîty in 
December 1726 Nãdir had some repaîrs carrîed out and ordered 
the dome to be gilt and a seêsnê mînaret buli1t. It seems 
probab1le that the portico was construceted later, either 
after his coronation in 1736 or ln 1740 or 1741 after his 
return from India. This would, if correct, account for 
the form "Nãdir" instead of "Nadr": as to the name "i11", 
thîs may have been added in order to please the Mujtahids. 

The Waqf-Nãma, befng of later date, does not 


fûurnîish conelusîve evidemee. 
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APPENDTX TIT. 
The Brîtish in TIran. 


During Nãdir!'s per1lod of power, Great Brî1tain 
had not, despite he? fairly considerable comereclal interests 
in Iran, any diplomatic or consular representatîves in the 
country .1 While the Duteh were also, strangely:: enough, 
unrepresented in th1ls way, the Russtans maftntadined, for the 
` greater part of the time, a Restident at the Court, as wel1 
as a Consul în Gîlãn. Prance, whose stake in eha country 
was smal1er than those of the three powers mentlioned above, 
had a Consul at Isfahiên until May, 1730. | 

Nãd1r's first contact with:the British was, as will 


be seen below, in November l729. Hanway relates that Nãdir 


more than once remarked oöf` the English that !'they are bo1d, 
and appear like men of business."?2 
Save for Dr. Cook at the end of Nãdir'!s eebkû and 
for sundry offîicers and men of the Mercantile Marine who 
belonged to independent1y owned vessels, no persons of Britlsh 
nattonality other than those in the service of, or connected 
with, the East India and Russia Compan1ies visîted Iran during 


the period under revîew. 


1captain Elton recomended, probably in 1743, that one of the 
British subjeets in Gîlãn should be appointed Brf1tish Consul 


there. (See Hanway, Vol.II, page 28). 
2vo1. I, page 258. uzê 
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Since the Russia Company did not actively concern 
1tself with Iran until 1739, the affairs of the Bast India 


Company will be dealt with first. 


E. he ast Ind1a Company. 
It would be easy to fill at least one volume with 


the record of the Company!s affa1lrs in Iran between 1729 and 
1747. Space, however, only permits of a brlfef sunmary beîng 
given. 

The EBast India Company, during the period under 
revflew, malntaîined establishments at Gombroon, Işfahan (for 
part of the tîme on a greatly reduced scale), Kîirmãn and 
shtraz. It was, on the whole, a most unfavourable time for 
trading in Iran. The invasions by the A®fghans, Turks and 
Russtans and the state of insecurity prevatling in many parts 
had brought about severe economic depression. When, through 
Nãdir!s military exploits, Tahmãsp was established on his 
throne in Isfahan, the hopes of the Company, as of the 
community at large, for the coming of a more settled and 
prosperous era were aroused. Unfortunately, sueh hopes were 
vain, for Nãdir was no economîst, and soon showed that he had 
no regard at all for the encouragement of trade, whether Iranian 
or forelgn. A11 that he wanted was the provision of men, money 


and supplites, in order that he mîght carry out his martial aims. 
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As has already,pointed out, Nãdir seemed to have no conceeption 
that his extortlonate ways were rapid1ly ruining the country. 

Al1though Nãdir was, at the outset, frilend1ly to the 
Isfahëãn representatives of the Company, it was not long 
before hîs attitude completely chang ed1 1n general, the 
mg1ish and Duteh Compantes were on bad terms with eaeh other, 
and it was therefore easy for Nãdir to play off one concern 
against the other. 

It was customary, and in faet necessary, in those 
times for the companies to make periodîieal gifts to influentltlal 
ministers, Governors and lesser offîletals. In this respect, 
the Duteh Company had a consî1derable advantage over îts rilval, 
because, owing to îts beîng almost a nattonal enterprise, it 
had more fûunds at its dîsposal.  Consequent1ly, the Duteh 
Company nearly always led the way with presents and, by their moye 
lavish scale, it was sometimes able to secure concessions that 
were denjîied to 1 its poorer rival. HMoreover, the îmgl4îsh Agent 
frequent1ly got reprimanded by Bombay and London for making 


presmts at all, althoumgh, tùtnder the then exîstîng condîtions, 


Little or nothing could be accomplished wî thout 
1 


In December 1729 Nãdir, by threatening to Use violence, 
extorted 300 tomans from Coekel1l at Işfahãn. Acocording 
to the Gombroon Ditary (of the l4th/25th February) the 
Duteh had bribed Nãdirî!s officecers and had alleged that 
the Bast India Company had beem assisting the ''Ophgoons" 


ûfghans). 
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this means of securing the good wÎl1l of inflıuential persons. 
. It was the misfortune of the Company that, for nearly ten 
years, it had to conduct most of tts busîiness with the 
Government through the medium of Muhammad Taqî Khan Siliirãzî, 
the corrupt and dîsloyal Beglarbegî of Pãrs.1 û 

The Company was extremely anxlous to secure from. 
the Government the renewal of certain privtleges whieh fit had 
lost; the most îimportant of these were the r1ght of be§îng 
customs-free at Gombroon and, secondly, the grant of one half 
of the customs receîpts at that part. Fûurther, there was iÎîts 
cia4m for the repayment of a loan of 3,000 tomans to Shîh ` 
sultãn Husain, as wel1 as for compensation for sundry losses. 

shãh Tahmãsp showed hîmself very favourably inclined 
towards the Company, and promîsed to make amends for its 1osses, 
but it soon became evîdent that the Shãh was in no position to 
carry out his tundertakings. | 

It was in the matter of shipping that Nãdir sought 
to make most use of the Duteh and English Companies; he made 
it clear to them both that they could expect no redress of thelr 
gr1evances un1less and until they met his wishes in this respect. 
The English Company, like the Duteh, often found it most 


1inconveniî ent, for purely commercial reasons, to 1lemd its shîips 


O0Otter well deseribes TaqT Khîn as "mm homme de mauvaîse fol 
et avide de présens." (Vo1.II, page 86). 
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to the Iranian Government. Moreover, it had the fear that 
tts vessels mîght be tùsed agaîlnst the Turks. As it had a 
faetory at Başra, it was apprehensive lest the Turks should 
seîze its effeets and maltreat its Trepresentatives there, in 
retal14ation for sueh use. For sîimîlar reasons, Îît was averse 
to îts shîppîng beîng employed against the Ar'abs of Museat and 
elsewhere. | 

The Company adopted, as an alternative, the sale of 
ships to Nãdir.  Then followed a:long contest between the 
Company and the Shãh; the former prom!isîng ships in return 
for the grant of its former prîvfîleges and the latter stating 
that he would do nothing in thls respect unless and until 
his naval requirements were met.  Needless to say, Nãdir 
always found some excuse to defer granting all that the Company 
wanted. In return for its services for” procuring ships, the 
Company recovered certain of its privileges, but 1t never 
obtained its ehief desîderatum, namely, that of beîmg customs 


free at Gombroon. It nevertheless seceured payment for a time 


of 1,000 tomans a year out of the customs receîipts there, and 
was later granted în lieu thereöf one-thîrd of the customs on 
fre1îght borne by îts own vessels.1 It was not, however, deemed 


to be in the Company!s îinterests that Nãdir should have a strong | 


1l 
Gombroon Diary, 1l2th/23rd March, 1737. 
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fleet in the Gu1fj and measures were taken to prevent 
ınauthorîsedî! sales of vessels to the Iranians.ُ 

The Poe êana te naval affaî1îr durîng the silege 
of Basra in May 1735 dödacû 3È first certain to preeُtpîitate 
a erîsis betweem Nãdir and the Company, but, as stated in 
Chapter ZI „ the pressing needs of Nãdir for additilons to 
his fleet caused him to show no resentment. 

Meanwhile, in Hareh 1755, the Company!s factory 
at Isfahan had bem praetîically closed dom. Geekie, the 
Resdtdent there, was withdrawn, and the estab1lishment was . 


left fin charge of Hermet, the "1ingultlst".4 The main reason 


1 

See the sumıary of a letter from the Bombay Presideney 

dated the 21st November 1741, in H. Dodwel1l's tA Calendar 
2 of the Madras Records, 1740-1744, page 230!. 

Such sales naturally adversely affected the Company! s 
bargal1ning powers. 1n order to prevent these sales, as 
wel1 as to keep the Iranltlan navy from becomîng too strong, 
the Bombay Prestdeney, in 1741, decîided to permît no'vessel 
to proceed to an Iranltan port untîl the owner had given a 
bond not to sell her to the Irantans wîthout permîssion, tünder 
a penalty of 40,000 Rs. (See Dodwell, op.cit., Page 230). 
Despite these measures, a vessel named the "Robert"î was 
disposed of at Bushîre in January 1742 without authorisation 
by the Company. The Agent remarked (Gombroon Dîary, 27th 
January/7th February 1742) that thîs sale was ''Contrary to 
orders and transaeted unlueki1ly at a Juncture when We are 
endeavourîng to raîse the greatest Merît possible by a 
compl11ancee of thîs kind." (he omer sold the vessel for 
1,000 tomans, but TaqT Khãn deducted 150 tomans as hîs 
comîssion.) 


2gee page 156 above. The Company was, of course, entirely 
blaَmeless in the matter, but TaqI Khãn threatened the Agent 
that Nãdir would, if the reports of the incîdent proved 
correct, "put a Ring in our Bars whieh We shal1l remember 
to the Day of Judgement". (Gombroon Diary, lé6th/27th July, 1755) 


A Gombroon Diary, 28th March/8th April and 2nd/153th April 1735. 
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for this step was the decline in trade and the growing 
difftlculty in recovering debts owling to the Company, due 
. to the increasing impoverishment of the inhabitants (at a 
later date, Nãdir!s cehoîse of Mashhad as his capltal caused 
the star of Isfahãîn to wane stil! further). | FPurther, the 
troubles wîith the Goverment, whîch were Tavgek; ocecasioned 
by its exactîons, were an add1itîonal reason for the wîithdrawal. 
The provtstionîing of the Qandahãr expedîtionary force, 
as already related,” înterfered ser1ous1ly with the Company'!s 
transport arrangements. Consignments of wool from Kirman 
to Gombroon were greatly delayed owing to the lack of camels 
and mules. 
In February 1742 Taqî Khãn gave fresh proofs of 
his dishonesty. The Company had, shortly before, delivered 
two vessels to the Government, for which 1t had received 8,000 
tomans on account; another 1300 tomans remaimed to be pald. 


Taqî Khãn privately requested the Company not on1ly to forego 


any further payment, but to give him a receipt (to be forwarded 


to Nãdir) for 10,000 tomans. As the Agent considered that 


a complaint to Nãdîr would not on1y be useless,ُ^ but would resu1t 


1gee pages 187 and 188 above. 


2Nãdir!s toleration of Taqî Khãn!s misdemeanours was remarkable. . 
It is stated in the Gombroon Dtary (15th/24th Mareh 1742) that: 


1t was discovered, after Taqî Khãn!s dismissal from his post 
1tn 1740, that he had embezzled 1500 tomans. 0n thîs matter 


beَmg reported to Nãdir, he merely ordered Taqî Khãn to pay UD 


the sum in question. Consequent1y, the Agent deemed it use- 
less to report Taqî Khãn!s conduet to Nãdîr: to do so would 
merely incur the Beglarbegi's resentment and would achieve no 
useful purpose at the court. 
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In arousing the Beglarbegî's enmîty, he compromîised by 
agreeing to receîve another 800 tomans and to waliye alı 
claim to the rema1ning 500.1 

The attempt by certain members of the Russia 
Company (see part II of this Appendix) to establish them- 
selves in Northern Iran and to secure a share of the trade 
1n woollen goods, led to the East mdia Company sending two 
European factors to Işfahaãn în the early summer of 1742, to 
reopen the factory there on the former basis.ُ It was also 
proposed to open a factory at Mashhad, but thîis projeet was 
not approved by the London management.. 

Peirson, the new Resîdent at Isfahînû, sent Hermet 
to the Shãh!s camp în July 1743 în order to make a furthem 
attempt to secure the renewal of the Company!s prîvileges; 
this step was taken partly because of the endeavours of the 
Russta Company merchants to secure privîleges from the Shah. 


When Hermet reached the camp, he was interviewed by l[rza 


Mahdî, who said that it would not only be useless, but also 


conte den Dfiary 20th February/5rd March 1742. See also Otterr, 
Vo1.II, pages l162-3. Otter, howeve”, gilves an incomplete 
account of this 1incîdent, as he was hot in possession of al! 
the facts. 


2 
See the referenee, in the Gombroon Dîary of the 6/17th 
August 1745, to Peirson'!'s letter from Isfahãîn of the l16th/ 


27th July. 
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most 1injudîeilous for him to appear before Nãdir unless he 
could make the Shãh a suitable present. When he found that 
Hermet was not in a position to make any present to the Shãh, 
Mîrzã Mahdî advlsed him to return to TIsfahîn; although Hermet 
offered Mîrzã Mahdî l100 tomans, the latter refused to take any 


aectiton.1 


The “0nãn campaign, by reason of the requlsitioning 
of suppidi1es and heavy taxation whieh it occeasioned, had a bad 
effect upon trade în southern Iran. The revolt of Taqî Khãn 
in 1744 caused a further set-back to trade. Irt is stated in 
the Gombroon Diaryîêthat the Duteh, in concert with the Shãh- 
bandar of Gombroon, drew up and sent to Nãdir a document eharging 
the Bast Tndia Company with comp1icity in TaqT Khãn's revo1lt. 
The Agent, on the old "tu quoque" principle, retaliated by 
sending the Shãh a counter-cecharge against the Duteh. 

Trading conditions during the conceluding years of 
Nëdir!'s relgn were most unfavourable.7? The Shãh!s extortionate 
way s became more burdensome than ever. When Nãdir was at 
Kirmãin in the early part of 1747» he forced Graves,„, the Company's 
representative there, to give him a draft on the Isşfahãn office 


for 1100 tomans, whîch he sent to the Isfahãn authorîties, for 


1 
Gombroon Diary, 20th/531st December 1743. 
2 | 
LU '" 10th/21st April l744. 


2porri111 1înformed Tondon on the 5th/16th December 1745 that 
"the Name of Trade 1s forgot..+.+...în Persia"„, owing to the 
continued revolts and disturbances. 
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co11ection. When the draft was presented for payment, 
Peirson had 1insuff1ceftent fûunds in hand to meet ît, and was 
forced to borrow în order to make up the requlred total. I1n 
reportîng the matter to Gombroon, Peirson stated that he had 
had very great difficulty in arranging this loan. It is a 


proof of the insecurity of those times that the minimuûm rate 


at whieh money was then ava1lable on loan at Isfahãn was 


154 per mensem.l 


The #hãh!'s conduct was so unreasonable and trading 
condîtions were so bad that the Company more than once 
contemplated the complete abandonment of îts Iranian busîness. 


1t nevertheless persevered amd, in due course, it weathered the 


storm. 

As for the Duteh, they fared no bette than thelrr 
British rivals durîng these troubled tîmes. The î'reneh 
Compagnie des Tndes, in pursuance of: Dupleîxî!s polfey of 
expanston,?^ made a most 111-timed endeavour to re-establish 
its trade at Gombroon in 1740. After suffering severely at 


the hands of TaqT Khãn (who on one occasion confiscated a 


1 
Letter from Pefirson and Blandy to London, dated the 1l6th/27th 
May 1747. 


H. Castonnet des F'osses "Les Relations de la Frmanee avec 
la Perse'", Angers, 1889, page 30. 


Otter strongly advised the Company!'s representative not to 
proceed with this projeet (see his Vol.II,„ pages 86 and 87). 


þُ 


French vessel anü held the captadim to ransom)$i anü 1losîng its 
Ag ent and his assîstant through 111nessfê the Company appointed 
a new Agent, Duplessis by name, who endeavoured, but wl thout 
suecess, to secure a share in the Kimin wool trade. Realisîng 
the futility of contîinuing the factory under the then existing 
conditions? the Company recalled Duplessis, who left Gombroon 
ın July 1743. Although the factory there was closed, French 
vessels contîinued to call at irregular întervals and to carry 


on some trade with the local merchants. 


Otter, Vol. II, page l56. 


A. Martîneau, 'LbLıe premfer Consulat de France è Bassora . .î 
page 69. Gombroon Diary, 19th/30th October, 1740. 


ibidem. In Martineau!s words, the French '!'éta1ent obligês 
de subir tous les caprîices des autorttés locales. Ces 
caprices éta1ent souvent déraîsonnables, pourtant il1ls 
allafent rarement jusqu!® la persêcution". See also R. 
Vadala, "Le Golfe Persîque", Paris, 1920, page 11l10. 
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TI. THE RUSSIA COMPANY. 


After Peter the Great had conquered the lîittora1l 
of Dãghistãn and ShIîrvan and had occuplted Gîlãn, he endeavoured 
to stimulate trade and industry in his new domînions by inviting 
the English to revive their former trade with Iran through 
Russita.1 A1lthough nothing came of thîs projeet during Peterîs 
l1ifetîme, a most important step towards its realî1satÎîon was 
taken in 1734, when the comerelal treaty betweem Great Britain 
and Russia was coneluded. tn clause VIII of th1s treaty 
provisîon was made for British merehants to send theîr goods 
1n transît through Russia to Iran or vîiee versa on payment of 
a %&& of 54 ad valorem.ُ 

It was not wntil that 'enterprisîing but indisereet 
Egli4shman"? Capta1n Jolın B#lton, paid his first visît to Iran 
in 17359, that actual advantage was taken of the above privilege. 
B1ton, whilst employed by the Russian Government on the Orenburg 
expedîtîon, made several vaîn attempts to travel from the Yalk 
river to the Sea of Aral and thencee on to KhTva and Bukhãra. 
The primary objeet of his journey to Iran in 1759, with the 


young Scotsman Mungo Graeme, was to open tu„p trade with "the 


1 
Hanway, Vol.I,» page jl3. See also W. Tooke's "View of the 
Russian Empire mmder Catherine II" (London, 1800), Yol.IIT, 
page 446. 


2rne text of thtfts clause is given by Hanway, Vol.I, pages 47 
and ë 


2>1a1co1m, VYol.II, page 102. 
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Buchartes" (as he termed Bukhãrã and KhÎva) viêã Astarãbãd. 
Reference has beem made în Chapter XX to the tradîing 
privileges whieh Ridã Qulî MIrza accorded to Elton and 
Graeme 1n August 1739, and to the journey of Thompson and 
Hogg to Khîva and Bukharã in 1740-41. Leaving Graeme 
behînd in Iran, Elton returned to St. Petersburg, where he 
arrived at the end of January 1740. E1ton gave glowing 
accounts to the British merehants at St. Petersburg of the 
prospeets of the trade with Iran; in July 1740 he wrote 

a long memorandum in whfîch he set fortn the prîvî1leges 
which, he consîdered, shou1d be secured from the Russtan 
Government in order that the transit trade might be carried 
on. B1lton wrote another memorandum for the informatîon of 
Edward Fiînch, the Britîsh Minîster at St. Petersburg, Îîn 
whteh he gave partîiculars of his seheme and drew attentîon 
to the advantages whfeh the British traders would enjoy.1 
B1Iton pointed out the importanee of Mashhad, which Nãdir had 


made his capîtal, but stated that the Mashhad trade was of 
less timportance than that wîth "the Bueharies', Kãbul, 
Qandahã®?, Indfa and even Tibet, which could be carrîed on 
through Mashhad. It was essent1ial for the suecess of the 
project that the British merchants should have thelîm own 


1 

For the text see "The Gentleman!s Magazine", Vol.XIT (1742), 
pages 21-25.  (Th1s memorandum is the "pompous memoria1" 
whieh Hanway quotes in his Yol.I,„ pages 35-42.) 
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vessels on the Volga and Caspftan. The costs finvolved in 
sending British woollen goods by the Russlan route would, 
Elton continued, be certaînly far less than the fre1lght on 
such goods when sent viã India or Turkey. în Iran itself 
the positîon was emînent1y favourable; Ridã Qulî had 
thorough1ly subdued the troublesome Turcomãn and Özbeg teî1îbes- 
men on the north-east frontier: as to trade rîvals, the 
East Tndia Company had had to wÎîthdraw from Isfahãn some 
years before, and the Duteh, a1lthough they remained there, 
were doing but lîttle business. Lastly, mıeh profît could 
be made out of Gîlan silk. 

î'ineh forwarded copies of these memoranda to 
T.ondon, together with a èranakattön 6ê Ridã Qulî Mîrza"'s 
decree in favour of the Brîtîsh merehants A tuziğüzbiulz on 
the 29th July/9th August 1740;4 in his covering despateh 
Finen stated that the Russian Government ''entertalins a good 
0pînîon of the Undertaking and seems l1likely to encourage 1t'. 

The Russia Company in London was favourably 
impressed with Elton's arguments. Since the establîshment 
of trade on the lines proposed by Elton would involve an 


infrzingement of the rights of the Levant Company, the Russîta 


1 
A translation of this decree is given in "The Gentlemanî!s 
Magazîne, 1742, Yol.XII, pages 2§ and 26. See also Hanway 
Vol.I, pages 30-33. 


2 
S.P. 91, Yol1.XXIV. 
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Company entered into negotiations with the Board of Trade,1 


with the result that, in 1741, an Acet of Par1lliament was passed 
whieh removed this disability, despite the opposition of the 
Levant Company. 
In the meantîdme two British factors, Thompson and 
Hogg by name, left St. Petersburg for Khîva anü Bukhara. 
They reached Khîva safely, but were detained there during 
Nãdir!s siege of the town în November 1740. Thompson Wei 
on to Bukhara in the following year. He stated that in both 
Kht1va and Bukhãrã '"no foreign commodîty bears a price 
proportionate to the risque of brînging 1it to market!.? 
Particulars have already been given of how E1lton 
and Woodroofe, after bêrê entrusted wîth a cargo of goods 
by certain of the British merehants at St. Petersburg (it is 
1mportant to note that the Russia Company dîd not trade with 
Iran in its corporate capacity), reached Iran in June l742 
and of how Russian an1mos1ty was aroused by theîr carrying 
cargoes of rîce from Enzeliîi to Darband for the Iranian troops 


in Dãghistãn.7 The Russlan authoritîes were alarmed when 


1 

For details of the conferences held at the Board of Trade, see 
the Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 
January 1734/5 to December, su Vo1.XLVIII, pages 346-356 
and 576 and 577 (Dondon, 1830). 


2gee the Journal of Thompson & Hogg in Hanway, Vol.I, pages 
351. and 354. 


28ee page 304 above. 
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Elton made a survey for the $hãh of the south-east coast 


of the Casptan.1 


mhen came reports of Elton having entered 
the Šhãh!s service - of his ship-butlding activities on 
Nãdir!s behalf. 

The Russîan Government protested agaînst Elton'!s 
conduct, but the Russia Company believed at first that the 
charges agalnst EBlton were based upon false and malicious 
reports by Armenian and Russîfian mercechants. 0n further 
protests belmg made, some of the Beliilêh erehan ta in 
st. Petersburg who were 1nterested:in the Iranftan trade 
sent Jonas Hanway to Iran on a mîssion of 1nvest1gation.î 
Others of the merehants remained, however, firm be l!fîevers imn, 
and supporters of, Elton.7 Hanway has described in great 
detaifil his expertencees în Iran and hîs discussitons wÎith Elton 
and others. It seems clear from a hîtherto unpubliîshed letter4ê 
which Hanway wrote to London from Astrakhan when on his way | 
baek from Iran that he then (November 1744) entertained a more 
favourable idea of Elton and his activities than he afterwards 


allowed to appear in his published record. 


En Woodroofe!s Journal (in Hanway, Vol.I, Chapter XX). 


2 
în February 1743 Hanway had accepted a partnership in the 
St. Petersburg firm of Dingley and Kleneke. (See S.P.91, 
Vol1.XNIIII and Hanway, Yol.I, page 83. 
2>Cook, Vol.II„, page 510. : 
4mis letter was dated the 7th/18th November l744; a copy is 
to be feund in S.P.91, Vol. XZXZVI. 
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Notwîthstandîng Russian oppositîon, some progress 
was made with the Irantlan trade venture. A factory was 
established at Mashhad, and the wool1len goods imported through 
Russia and Gîlãn began competîng in central Iran with those 
of the Bast India Company, wi th the resu1t that that company 
reopened its Isfahan factoryt 

D4i2ficu1ties in Iran itself, as well as îin Russia, 
were not slow in arising. Bar1ly in 1743 goods to the value 
of some 3„500 tomans were selzed by the Government in @ıãn2 
In November of the same year Mungo Graeme was murdered by 
robbers when mretuming from Mashhad to Resht? Further, the 
climate, particularly in Gîlîn, caused mueh il1lness and some 
mortalîty amongst the British factors; Hanway states that 
five (out of a total of sixteen) died betweem 1740 and 17442 


1l 
see page 4135 above. 
2 


Gombroon Diary, 4th/15th January l745. The Agent remarked, 
with a certain satisfaetion, that "paying Customs (in Iran) 
proves no E#xemption from Iîmpositions, and it is not Qur 
Masters that suffer only in such Calamîtous Times", 


Hanway, Vol. II,» page 24. See also the letter from Gombroon 
to Tondon (apparently written early in 1744), in Vol. XV 
of the Persia and Persian Gulf Records. | 
4 : 
Hanway, Vol. I1I, page Z21. 
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Moreover, the manner în which the transit duty 
was calceulated in Russia amounted to 7f in the current 
Russian money, instead of the 5% stipulated.l 

As time went on, the complaints of the Russlan 
Government grew more and more vehement, particularly after 
Elton had completed his first vessel for Nãdir.2 Although 
Hanway had failed to persuade Flton to sever hîs conneetîion 
wiîth the Iranlan court, further efforts were made through 
Lord Tyrawley to Induce him to do so.) He was even offered 
a pension of &400 a year (to be levîed on the Eunni an trade), 
with the alternative of a comiîssîon in the Britîsh Navy.4 
El1ton, when pressed once more to return to EHngland, produced 
a decree from Nãdir, dated the 21st November 1745, statîng 
that "the properest of the Christians" (i.e. Elton) was not 
permitted to leave Iran as ît was necessary for him to attend 


1 

This duty was payable in rix-dollars (reichsthalers). $ee 
the Petîit1iton from the Russia Company to the King în CÇouncell, 
a copy of whieh was sent by Whîtehall to St. Petersburg on. 
the 30th July 1742 (S.P.91, Yo1.XXxT.) 


reben: when at Darband, saw an 1l8-gun frigate which Elton had 
bui1lt.  Elton was then (1745), Lereh said, an Admiral, but 
he was, nomîinal1ly at any rate, under the "Over-Admiralî, 
Mîrzã Muhamıad Khãn, who was also Governor of Baku. At that 
time, two frîgates and four smaller vessels were said to be 
finilished, whîle other shîps were under construction. 
(Bùsehing's "Magazin", Vol.X, page 404). 


2James 0!Hara, Baron Tyrawley, was Ambassador Extraordinary and 
P1lenitpotentiary from 1743 to 1745. 


4 
Hanway , Vo1.II, page j4. 
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; 
fhe court at the next Nau Rûz and ''to settle our naval 
affairs on a right foundatiton".1 
Bakunin, who had succeeded Arapov as Consul at 
` Resht„ sent to St. Petersburg în l745 and 1746, two long 
reports containing aecusations agaînst E1lton. Cop1es of 
these reports, couched îin very Russified German, were 
communicated by the Russian Government to Lord Tyrawley and 
nts suecessor, the EBarl of Hyndford.?î? T,orë Hyndford formed 
the opinion that the aglî1tatîon agafdlnst Elton was engîneered 
1largeÃy by the enemîes of Bestuzhev (who had beeَm responsible, 
on tle Russtan side, far the coneluston of the 1734 treatp.7 
However that may have beem, the sîituatîon went from bad to 
worse. 

At the request of the Russian Government, the two 
Britî1tsh ships on the Caspian were sold to Russ1ldan merchants 
and sa11ed thereafter under the Russlan flag. The next step 
was far more drastic; by a deeree îssued in November 1746 the 


Enpress wilthdrew the transit privileges acecorded by the treaty 


1 
Lord Hyndford, in his despatch of the 22nû November/3rd 
December 1745, forwarded these reports to London, where 
they were examined by the Russia Company. 


2 
See Lord Hyndford!s despateh referred to in the preceding note. 
2 HAVÊ A Vo1.II, page 47. 
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of 1734 and requested the British Ambassador to inform the 
Britîsh merehants coneerned that no more goods should be 
consgsigned to Iran and that they should îmnediately liqufidate 
thelr affairs there and withdraw thelr servants and effeets.! 
The British Government protested at this decree, and 
npo1nted out that it was most unfa1lr to penalîse those Brîtish 
merehants engaged in the Iranîan trade wûhıo were not assoclated 
vîth Elton; the Russfian Government, howevyer, remained adamant. 
Notvwithstanding th1lis ban on their trade, some merchants and 
fãêëtors remaîned on in Iran, in the hope that the decree mîght 
be resceinded. However, în the dîsturbances that broke out 
in Iran after Nãdir!s death, everything was 1ost, goods to the 
value of g80,„000 bejng se1zed.ُ By 1751 all the British, save 
E1lton, had left northern Iran. As for E1lton, he was muırdered : 
in Gilan in April 1751.2 A1though the Russian charges against 
him were, in many respeets, grossly exaggerated, and in some 


cases actually false, the basie fact remains that ît was his 


* EARWAy, Vo1.II, pages 74-78. The extent to which Elton'!s 
aections were resented in Russîfa may be gauged from the fact 
that, as long afterwards as December 1762, when the Barl of 
Buekingham was endeavouring to negotiate another comnercial 
treaty in Moscow, he reported that, on touching upon the 
question of British trade with Iran, he found: 'Mr. Elton!s 
misconduct has made an impression whieh tt wÎlll be very 
difficult to get the better of.' See 'The Despatehes and 
Correspondence of John, Second Barîl of Bucekîngham, Ambassador 
to the Court of Catherine II, 1762-1765.! (London, 1900), 
page 113. 


2Hanway, Vol.II, page 90. 


2 HARWAY, Yo1.IiI. page l20. Aecording to Llereh (Büsehing!s 
"Magazin", Yol.X, page 460), Elton was murdered in 1750. 
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injudicious conduct in entering Nãdir'!s service and in 
assisting him to found a navy on the Casp1lan whieh, be 
arousîtng the fears of Russla, brought about the collapse 

of the enterprise. As Hanway very truly Tremarked:....'!unless 
we could convey our merehandize through the Russian empire 
with the good will of that natfton, there could be no conveyanece 
at alı".t rı was unfortımate that Elton did not use his 
undoubted talents in sueh a manmnner as not to prejudîice the 
1nterests of the Russia Company merchants. If, for example, 
he could have persuaded Nãdir to place hîm in charge of the 
Iranian navy in the Perstan Gulf, he would have had ample 

seope for his abilities, without giving Russia any grounds for 
offence. It is probable, however, that the Bast India Company | 
would not have relished anyone liîke Blton being appotinted to a 
high position in the Irantan fleet, ît befng to that Companyîs 


advantage for Iran to have an îineffectîive fleet. 


When all is saîd and done, however, it is clear that, 
even if EBlton had done nothing to alienate the good will of 
Russia, the Irantan venture would have ended in fallure, owîng 


to the course of events in Iran. 


1 


Hanway, Vol.II,» page 329. 
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ABS5TRACT OT A THESIS FOR THE DEGREE OF PEH.D. 


bend and êndi nd ÊÊ Kin ÊÊ diê dêndik. ...JJZJZreZ  JEEDxExXxXKX<KEZRTþZTs riãrŞ7şJZZ2ZZ EZEM" mn 


NÃDIR  SHÃH 


By Laurence Loekhart, B.A., (1.935) 


This thesis is historical rıther than bîographîcea1. 

The story of Nãdîr!s life, after hîs rise to power, îs to So 
large an extent that of Iran as well that it has been necessary 
to relate the history of that country during the perîod of | 

ãdîr!s promînence; further, I have had to give, in outline, 
the course of events in adjacent countries, in so far as this 
was affected by Nãdirî!s poliey and acts. Rangiîing as he did 
from beyond Qãrs in the west to Delhi in the east, threatening 
Russia for a time from Dãghistãn, and seekîng domiîiniîon in 
Turkistan and in Arabia, Nãdîir was undeniîab1ly a figure of great 


internestional importance for several years. 
In compîling the thesis, I have utilîsed, as far as 


possible, purely contemporary authorîties. When descriîibing 
important events, T have endeavoured to draw my facts from 
more than one source; in faet, TI have, throughout, sought to 
coordinate the Iranian and other zuthorîtîes available. TI 
have trled to be strietly impartial, meither\seeking,to gloss 
over Nãdirîs il1deedsfhor to magnify his good actions. 

în the course of my învestigaticns, I was fortunate 


enough to come upon a faîrly considerable amount of hitherto 


unutilised materiîa1,notab1ly, at the India 0Êffice and the 
Pub1ie Record Office. 

Events have been recorded chronological1ly, except 
in the last chapter where, in the appraisement of Nãdirr'!s 
qualitîies, TI found that some recapîtulation was necessary. 

IT have devoted some space to the activîties and 
trîibulations of the Bast India Company and of the Russia 
Company but,-in order not to cumber the main narrative unduly, 
T Haye ineludëd in an appendîx the bulk of the information 
respectiîing these two Companies. 

Besides giîviîing a bîbliographîcal întroduetion, TI 
have compîled a bîb1liography of the sources consulted, and I 


nave had a series of maps prepared. 
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